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ANNUAL FEE. 

Since the printing of the body of the Calendar, the 
Board of Regents have increased the Annual Fee in all 
departments of the University. The statements relating to 
this fee as given on pages 31, 32, 124, 138, 151, 159, 169, 
and 179, are, therefore, no longer correct. The annual fee 
in the several departments will hereafter be as follows: 

Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts : for Michi- 
gan students, twenty-five dollars ; for all others, thirty-five 
dollars. 

Department of Medicine and Surgery : for Michigan students, 
thirty dollars ; for all others, forty dollars. 

Department of Law : for Michigan students, thirty dollars ; 
for all others, forty dollars. 

School of Pharmacy : for Michigan students, thirty dollars ; 
for all others, forty dollars. 

Homoeopathic Medical College : for Michigan students, thirty 
dollars ; for all others, forty dollars. 

College of Dental Surgery : for Michigan students, thirty dol- 
lars ; for all others, forty dollars. 
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errata. 

Page 201. The residence of Annie Louise Bacorn should be Ann 
Arbor, 

Page 224, last line, for Ronech read Rouech. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1894-95. 



1894-. 

Jan. 9. University Exercises resumed after Holiday Vacation. 

Feb. 16. (Evening.) First Semester Closes. 

Feb. 19. Second Semester Begins. 

April 13. (Evening.) Recess begins, ending April 23 (evening:). 

June 15, 16. Examination for Admission to the School of Pharmacy. 

June 23, 25. Examination for Admission to the Department of Litcrat, re, 

Science^ and the Arts. 
June 24. Baccalaureate Address. 
June 26, Class Day. 
June 27. Alumni Day. 

June 28. Commencement in all Departments of the Univer- 
sity. The Commencement Oration is (o be deliv re I 

by Professor George Herbert PALM.'^R, of Hirvaid 

University. 
Summer Vacation from June 29 to September 30. 
Sept. 24-28. Examination fjr Admission to the Department of Literatur:^ 

Science^ and the Arts. 
Sept. 28. Examination for Admission to the Department of Medicine 

and Surgery, and to the Homoeopathic Aledical Colle,^c. 
Sept. 28, 29. Examination for Admission to the Department of Law, to 

the School of Pharmacy, and to tf^e College of Dental 

Surgery. 
Oct. I. First Semester Begins in all Departments of the 

University. 
Nov. — Thanksgiving Recess of three days, beginning Tuesday 

evening, in all Departments of the University. 
Dec. 21. (Evening.) Holiday Vacation begins in all Departments. 



Exercises Resumed. 
(Evening.) First Semester Closes. 
Second Semester Be:gins. 

(Evening.) Recess begins, ending April 22 (evening). 
Commencement in all DeparTxMENts of the Univer- 
sity. 



1895. 


Jan. 


8. 


Feb. 


15. 


Feb. 


18. 


April 


12. 


June 


27. 



BOARD OF REGENTS 



JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., 




President. 








TERM EXPIRES. 


Hon. ROGER W. BUTTERFIELD, 


Grand Rapids, 


Dec. 31, 1895. 


Hon. CHARLES HEBARD, 


Pequamingy 


1895. 


Hon. LEVI L. BARBOUR, 


Detroit, 


1897. 


Hon. WILLIAM J. COCKER, 


Adrian, 


1897. 


Hon. peter N. COOK, 


Corunna, 


1899. 


Hon. henry HOWARD, 


Port Huron, 


1899. 


Hon. HERMAN KIEFER, 


Detroit, 


*• 1901. 


Hon. FRANK W. FLETCHER, 


Alpena, 


" 1901. 



JAMES H. WADE, 
Sbceetary and Steward. 



HARRISON SOULE, 
Treasurer. 



Hon. henry R. PATTENGILL, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

(Office at Lansing.) 



BOARD OF VISITORS. 



Hon. JAMES McMILLAN, 
♦ Hon. LYMAN D. NORRIS, 
Hon. GEORGE A. CADY, 



Detroit. 
Grand Rapids. 
Sault Ste. Marie. 



* Deceased. 
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Members of the Faculties 

AND OTHER OFFICERS * 



Permanent Appointments and Appointments for Terms longer than 

One Year. 

JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., President. South University Avenue. 

CORYDON L. FORD, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Anatomy and 

Physiology. 64 Washtena-w Avenue. 

ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, Ph.D., M.D., Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory, Professor of Organic Chemistry y and Dean of the 
School of Pharmacy . 50 South Ingalls Street. 

, . Rev. martin L. D'OOGE, LL.D., Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature y and Dean of the Department of Literature , 
Science, and the Arts. 77 Washtenaw Avenue. 

■ CHARLES E. GREENE, KM..,Q.Y..,Professor of Civil E7igineering. 

37 East William Street. 
' JONATHAN TAFT, M.D., D.D.S., Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Oral Pathology and Surgery, and Dean of the Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery. 19 North University Avenue. 
WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M., Professor of Mineralogy, Economic 

Geology, and Mining Engineering. 52 Thompson Street. 

JOHN A. WATLING, D.D.S., Professor of Operative and Clinical 

Dentistry. 121 North Huron Street, Ypsilanti. 

' 9 JOSEPH B. STEERE, Vn.B., Professor of Zoology. South Ypsilanti Road. 

■ EDWARD L. WALTER, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

and Literatures. 93 South State Street. 

ISAAC N. DEMMON, A.M., Professor of English a7id Rhetoric. 

76 Washtenaw Avenue. 

WILLIAM H. DORRANCE, D.D.S., Professor of Prosthetic Den- 
tistry and Dental Metallurgy. 42 South Ingalls Street. 

♦The names of Professors (including Librarian), Junior Professors, Assistant 
Professors (including Superintendent of Shops), and other officers, are placed in tKevc 
appropriate divisions, according to term of appomlmeu\. aiVvd\e"R^O^ c>l cc>^\<\^\>\c»>aL%%tTNSRfc 
with present rank. 
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10 Members of the Faculties and other Officers. 

' • ALBERT H. PATTENGILL, A. M., Professor of Greek. 

9 Monroe Street. 
/ » MORTIMER E. COOLEY, M.E., Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 32 Packard Street. 
1 » WILLIAM J. HERDMAN, Ph.B., M.D., Prof essor of Nervous Dis- 
eases and Electrotherapeutics. 48 East Huron Street. 
J • WOOSTER W. BEMAN, A.M., Professor of Mathematics. 

61 East Kingsley Street. 
VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Hygiene and 
Physiological Chemistry, Director of the Hygienic Laboratory, 
and. Dean of the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

15 South State Street. 
/ HENRY L. OBETZ, M.D., Professor of Surgery and Clinical Sur- 
gery, and Dean of the Homoeopathic Medical College. 

20 West High Street, Detroit. 
* ■ * THOMAS M. COOLEY, LL.D., Professor of American History 

and Constitutional Law. 76 South State Street. 

: « CHARLES S. DENISON, M.S., C.E., Professor of Descriptive 

Geometry, Stereotofny, afid Drawing. 23 South Division Street. 

DANIEL A. MacLACHLAN, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, 
Otology, and Padology in the Homceopathic Medical College. 

14 South State Street. 
■ HENRY S. CARHART, LL.D., Professor of Physics, and Director 

of the Physical Laboratory. 7 Monroe Street. 

LEVI T. GRIFFIN, A.M., Fletcher Professor of Law. 

34 Campau Building, Detroit. 
' RAYMOND C. DAVIS, A.M., Librarian. 15 Church Street. 

tVOLNEY M. SPALDING, A.B., Professor of Botany. 
HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy and 

Finance. 1 1 Monroe Street. 

' CALVIN THOMAS, A.M., Professor of Germanic Languages and 

Literatures. 76 Hill Street. 

HENEAGE GIBBES, M.D., Professor of Pathology. 16 Poorest Avenue. 
:i BURKE A. HINSDALE, LL.D., Professor of the Science and the 

Art of Teaching. 74 Washtenaw Avenue. 

■ RICHARD HUDSON, A.M., Professor of History. 

40 South Ingalls Street. 
; BRADLEY M. THOMPSON, M.S., LL.B.,/aj/ Professor of Law. 

25 East University Avenue. 

* Professor Cooley has leave of absence, but delivers a brief course of lectures on 
the law of interstate commerce to advanced students in the Department of Law. 

f Absent on leave. 



Members of the Faculties and other Officers, 1 1 

ALBERT A. STANLEY, A.M., Professor of Music. 

19 South Ingalls Street. 
JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy. 15 Forest Avenue. 

I J FRANCIS W. KELSE V, Ph.D., Professor of the Latin Language 

and Literature. 94 South State Street. 

I / JEROME C. KNOWLTON, A.B., Marshall Professor of Law, and 

Dean of the Department of Law. 77 East Huron Street. 

! ■ CHARLES S. MACK, A.B., M.D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics in the Homa:opathic Medical College, and 
Secretary of the Homoeopathic Faculty. 17 South State Street. 

! f CHARLES B. NANCREDE. A.M., M.D., Professor of Surgety and 
Clinical Surgery in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

4 Cornwell Place. 
I \ FLEMMING CARROW, -SLD., Professor of Ophthalmic and Aural 
Surgery and Clinical Ophthalmology in the Departme^it of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 51 East Huron Street. 
^ ■ OTIS C. JOHNSON, Ph.C, A.M., Professor of Applied Chemistry. 

52 South Tha3'er Street. 
\ '•■ PAUL C. FREER, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of General Chemistry, 
and Director of the Laboratoiy of General Chemistty. 

90 South State Street. 
\ I JAMES N. MARTIN, Ph.M., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Dis- 
^ eases of Women in the Department of iMedicine aftd Surgery. 

16 North State Street. 
\ ;■ NELVILLE S. HOFF, D.D.S., Professor of Dental Materia Medica 

and Dental Mechanistti. 79 South State Street. 

: . GEORGE DOCK, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the Department of Medicine 
^ and Surgery. 24 East Jefferson Street. 

JOHN W. CHAMPLIN, LL.D., Professor of Law. Grand Rapids. 

* ANDREW C. Mclaughlin, A.B., LL.B., Professor of Ameri- 
can History. 
JOSEPH B. DAVIS, C.E., Professor of Geodesy aftd Surveying. 

5 1 South Ingalls Street. 
ASAPH HALL, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy, and Director 

of the Observatory. Observatory. 

ISRAEL C. RUSSELL, M.S., C.E., Professor of Geology. 

3 Volland Street. 
WARREN P. LOMBARD, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology and 

Histology, 86 South State Street. 

FLOYD R. MECHEM, Tappan Professor of Law. 3 Wilmot Street. 

* Absent on leave. 



1 2 Members of the Faculties and other Officers, 
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JACOB E. REIGHARD, Ph.B., Professor of Animal Morphology. 

I2>^ North Thayer Streef. 
THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, A.M., Professor of ElocuHon and 

Oratory. 88 Hill Street. 

JAMES A. CRAIG, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages. 

44 Madison Street. 
ALEXIS C. ANGELL, A.B., LL.B., Professor of Law. 

49 Watson Street, Detroit^ 
OTTO KIRCHNER, Professor of Law. 

37 East Warren Avenue, Detroit. 
JOHN C. ROLFE, Vn.jy., Junior Professor of Latin. 

47 South Division Street. 
FREDRICK G. NOW, Sc.D., M.D., Junior Professor of Hygiene 

and Physiological Chemistry. 25^ Lawrence Street. 

\ GEORGE HEMPL, Vll.T^., Junior Professor of English. 

67 Washtenaw Avenue. 
EDWARD D. CAMPBELL, ^.S., Junior Professor of Metallurgy 

and Metallurgical Chemistry. 108 Hill Street. 

FRED M. TAYLOR, Tu.D., Junior Professor of Political Economy 

and Finance. 17 Church Street. 

PAUL R. DePONT, A.B., B.S., Assistant Professor of Frenah and 
Registrar of the Department of Literature ^ Science^ and the Arts. 

23 East Jefferson Street. 

CLARENCE G. TAYLOR, B.S., Superintendent of Shops in Engi- 
neering Laboratory. 20 South University Avenue. 

JOSEPH H. DRAKE, A.B., Assistant Professor of Latin. 

23 North University Avenue. 
FRED N. SCOTT, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric. 

I College Street. 
FRANK N. COLE, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

61 Washtenaw Avenue. 
ALEXANDER ZIWET, C.E., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

14 South State Street. 
GEORGE W. PATTERSON, Jr., A.M., S.B., Assistant Professor of 

Physics. 14 South University Avenue. 

GEORGE A. HENCH, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German. 

9 Monroe Street. 
FRANK C. WAGNER, A.M., B.S., Assistant Professor of Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 43>^ South Twelfth Street. 
GOTTHELF C. HUBER, M.D., Assistant Professor of Histology. 

24 East Ann Street. 



Members of the Faculties and other Officers. 1 3 

ALVISO B. STEVENS, Pll.C, Assista7it Professor of Pharmacy. 

13 Oakland Avenue. 
GEORGE H. MEAD, A.B., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

56 South University Avenue. 
WILLIAM A. CAMPBELL, B.S., M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
and Secretary of the Faculty of the Department of Medicitte and 
Surgery. 21 South State Street. 

JOSEPH L. MARKLEY, Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics. 

50 Thompson Street. 
MORITZ LEVI, A.B., Instructor in French. 48 South Twelfth Street. 

FRED MORLEY, C.E., Instructor in Descriptive Geo?netry and 

Drawing. 91 East University Avenue. 

ELMER A. LYMAN, A.B., Instructor in Mathe?natics. 

9 Lawrence Street. 
JOSEPH H. VANCE, LL.B., Assistaftt Librarian, in charge of the 

Law Library. Ann Arbor Town. 

JOSEPH CLARK, Superintendent of Hospitals. 8 Cornwell Place. 

HAMILTON REEVE, Superintendent of Buildings. 

44 East University Avenue. 

Non-Resident Lecturers on Special Topics for 1893-94. 

MARSHALL D. EWELL, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical Jurispru- 
dence. Chicago, 111. 
SAMUEL MAXWELL, Lecturer on Code Pleading. Fremont, Neb. 
JAMES L. HIGH, LL.D., Lecturer on Injunctions and Receivers. 

Chicago, 111. 
JOHN B. CLAYBERG, \A..B., Lecturer on Mitiing Law. Helena, Mon. 
MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Ph.D., Lecturer on Insurance. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
GEORGE IL LOTHROP, Ph.B., Lecturer on Patent Law. 

143 Fort Street West, Detroit. 
WILLIx\M G. HAMMOND, "LUJ^., lecturer on the History of Com- 
mon Law. St. Louis, Mo. 
HENRY II. SWAN, A.M., Lecturer on Admiralty Law. 

664 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

Other Appointments for 1893-94. 

ARTHUR R. CUSIINY, A.M., M.D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics in the Departtnetit of Medicine and Surgery. 

23 South Division Street. 

MAURICE P. HUNT, M.D., Professor of Gynaecology and Obstetrics 

in the Homoeopathic Medical College. "io Y.?l^V \^%.^\^o^ ^^Xx^^^^ 



14 Members of the Faculties and other Officers. 

\ EUGENE R. EGGLESTON, M.D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine in the Homoeopathic Medical College. 

30 East Jefferson Street. 
'. FREDERICK C. NEWCOMBE, B.S., V^X>., Acting Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Botany. 51 East Liberty Street. 
HERMAN V. AMES, Ph.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Ameri- 
can History. 60 East Huron Street. 
' WILLIAM F. BREAKEY, M.D., Lecturer on Dermatology. 

54 East Huron Street. 
VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Ph.D., M.D., Lecturer on Toxicology in 

its Legal Relations i7t the Department of Law. 15 South State Street. 
HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph.D., Lecturer on the Railroad Problem in 

the Department of Law. 1 1 Monroe Street. 

♦ ANDREW C. Mclaughlin, A.B.,LL.B.,Z^<r/«r^r^« Constitu- 
tional Law and Constitutional History in the Department of Law , 
RICHARD HUDSON, A.M., Lecturer on Comparative Constitu- 
tional Law in the Department of Law. 40 South Ingalls Street. 
GEORGE O. HIGLEY, M.S., Instructor in General Chemistry. 

106 East University Avenue. 
^ALFRED H. LLOYD, A.M., Instructor in Philosophy. 

41 South Twelfth Street. 
l JONATHAN A. C. HILDNER, A.M., Instructor in German. 

S9/4 South Division Street. 
SIMON M. YUTZY, M.D., Instructor in' Osteology, Assistant Demon- 
strator of Anatomy, and Assistant to the Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology. 9 South Ingalls Street. 

ELIAS F. JOHNSON, B.S., LL.M., Instructor in Law. 

31 North University Avenue. 
DAVID M. LICHTY, M.S., Instructor in General Chemistry. 

50 Thompson Street. 
JOHN O. REED, Ph.M., Instructor in Physics. 

47 South University Avenue. 

BENJAMIN P. BOURLAND, A.M., Instructor in French. 

27 South Division Street. 

JOHN R. EFFINGER, Jr., Ph.B., Instructor in French. 

132 Hill Street. 
MARTIN L. BELSER, M.D., Instructor in Pathology. 

72 Forest Avenue. 

JULIUS O. SCHLOTTERBECK, Ph.C, B.S., histructor in Phar- 
macognosy and Botany, 21 North Ingalls Street. 
LORENZO N. JOHNSON, A.M„ Instructor in Botany. 

47 South University Avenue. 

* Absent on lea ve. 



Members of the Faculties and other Officers. 15 

. HERBERT F. DeCOU, A.M., Instructor in Greek. 

51 South Thayer Street. 
ERNST H. MENSEL, A.M., Instructor in German. 28 Monroe Street. 

LAWRENCE A. McLOUTH, A.B., Instructor in German. 

10 North State Street. 
\ ; EARLE W. DOW, A.B., Instructor in History. 10 North State Street. 

- \ POMEROY LADUE, B.S., Instructor in Mathematics. 

19 North Division Street. 
EU(^ENE LESER, Ph.D., Instructor in French. 

1 1 South Division Street, 
r ^ GEORGE E. DAWSON, A.B., Instructor in English. 

39 Forest Avenue. 
^ MOSES GOMBERG, M.S., Instructor in Organic Chemistry. 

69 South University Avenue. 

\ CLARENCE G. WRENTMORE, B.S., Instructor in Descriptive 

Geometry and Drawing, 58 East University Avenue. 

\ KARL E. GUTHE, Ph.D., Instructor in Physics. 

27 North Division Street. 
\ TOBIAS DIEKHOFF, A.B., Instructor in German. 

87 East Washington Street. 
' GEORGE A. MILLER, Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics. 

61 Washtenaw Avenue. 
^ MARSHALL S. BROWN, A.M., Instructor in History. 

60 East Huron Street. 
' . WILLIAM F. EDWARDS, B.S., Instructor and Accotmtant in the 

Chemical Laboratory. 48 East University Avenue. 

WILLIAM BLAIR, M.D., histructor in Electrotherapeutics. 

43 East Catherine Street. 
SIDNEY D. TOWNLEY, M.S., Instructor in Astronomy. Observatory. 

DEAN C. WORCESTER A.B., Instructor in Animal Morphology. 

21 Monroe Street. 
LOUIS P. HALL, D.D.S., Instructor in Dental Anatomy and Opera- 
tive Dentistry. 132 Hill Street. 

MAX WINKLER, Ph.D., Instructor in German. 41 Thompson Street. 
HENRY A. SANDERS, A.B., Instructor in Latin. 37 Forest Avenue. 
CLARENCE L. MEADER, A.B., Instructor in Latin. 

51 South Thayer Street. 
JAMES G. LYNDS, M.D., Demonstrator of Obstetrics and Gynce- 
cology in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

21 South State Street. 
ALICE L. HUNT, Assistant in Drawing. \^ '^o\3X\v'W^^^x'$i\x^^^. 



1 6 Members of the Faculties and other Officers, 

FRED P. JORDAN, A.B., Assistant in the General Library in charge 

of Catalogue. 9 Olivia Place. 

CYRENUS G. DARLING, M.D., Demonstrator of Surgery in the 

Depattment of Medicine and Surgery ^ and Clinical Lecturer on 

Oral Pathology in the College of Dental Surgery, 

38 East University Avenue. 
ERNEST A. CLARK, M.D., Assistant to the Professor of Surgery 

in the Homeopathic Medical College. 28 South Main Street. 

ARCHIBALD L. MUIRHEAD, M.D., Assistant to the Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 35 South Division Street. 

EUGENE H. IIOBERTSON, Ph.M., Assistant in Physiological 

Chemistry. • 1 1 North State Street. 

BYRON A. FINNEY, A.B., Assistant in the General Library in 

charge of Circulation. 74 East Huron Street. 

CHARLES T. McCLINTOCK, Ph,D., Assistant to the Professor of 
Hygiene. 9 South Ingalls Street. 

ALDRED S. WARTHIN, Ph.D., M.D., Demonstrator of Clinical 
Medicine in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

42 East Liberty Street. 

ANDERSON H. HOPKINS, Ph.B., Assistant in the General Li- 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE STATE. 

The University of Michigan is a part of the public edu- 
cational system of the State. The governing body of the 
institution is a Board of Regents, elected by popular vote 
for terms of eight years, as provided in the Constitution of 
the State. In accordance with the law of the State, the 
University aims to complete and crown the work that is 
begun in the public schools, by furnishing ample facilities for 
liberal education in literature, science, and the arts, and for 
thorough professional study of medicine, pharmacy, law, and 
dentistry. Through the aid that has been received from the 
United States and from the State, it is enabled to offer its 
privileges, without charge for tuition, to all persons of either 
' sex, who are qualified for admission. While Michigan has 
endowed her University primarily for the higher education of 
her own sons and daughters, it must be understood that she 
also opens the doors of the institution to all students, wherever 
their homes. It is in this broad, generous, and hospitable 
spirit, that the University has been founded, and that it en- 
deavors to do its work. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The University comprises the Department of literature, Science, and 
•the Arts, the Department of Medicine and Surgery, the Department of 
Law, the School of Pharmacy, the Homoeopathic Medical College, and the 
College of Dental Surgery. Each Department has its special Faculty. The 
University Senate is composed of all the faculties, and considers a^^%\.\avss» 
of common interest and importance to tViercv a\\. 
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In the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, different lines 
of study lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Letters, the corresponding Masters' 
degrees, and the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Science, 
Doctor of Letters, Civil Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, Mining Engi- 
neer, and Electrical Engineer. The degree of Bachelor of Science is 
given for the course in general science, and for the courses in engineer- 
ing, in chemistry, and in biology. 

In the professional schools degrees are given as follows : In the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, the degree of Doctor of Medicine; 
in the Department of Law, the degrees of Jiachelor of Laws and Master 
of Laws; in the School of Pharmacy, the degrees of Pharmaceutical 
Chemist and Master of Pharmacy; in the Homceopathic Medical College, 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine; in the College of Dental Surgery, the 
degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Students in any department of the University may enter the classes in 
any other, upon obtaining permission from the Faculties of the respective 
departments. 



THE LIBRARIES. 

The libraries of the Ijiuversity are the General Library, the Medical 
Library, the Law Library, and the Library of the College of I>ental Sur- 
gery. They contained in the aggregate, September 30, 1893, 85,781 vol- 
umes, 16,000 unbound pamphlets, and 800 maps. 

The General Library contains 68,781 volumes, 14,928 unbound 
pamphlets, and 800 maps. In this enumeration are included the following 
special collections: Parsons Library (political economy), 4,325 volumes 
and 5,000 pamphlets; McMillan Shakespeare Library, 3,525 volumes; 
Hagerman Collection (history and political science), 2,600 volumes; 
Goethe Library, 862 volumes; Dorsch Library (miscellaneous), 1,676 
volumes and 148 pamphlets. 

Two hundred and twenty-five, periodicals are taken. 

The catalogue of the library is the usual card catalogue of authors and 
subjects. 

Members of the Faculties and other officers of the University may draw 
books from the library, subject to certain restrictions. To all other per- 
sons it is a reference library. The reading room for general use will seat 
210 readers. Separate rooms are provided for advanced students where 
work is pursued with the necessary books at hand. 

The library is open for consultation twelve and one-quarter hours daily 
clurJuff the academic year, and six hours daily during the three months of 
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the summer vacation. The only exceptions to the above are Sundays and 
legal holidays. 

The Medical Library, containing 5,270 volumes and 1,072 unbound 
pamphlets, is shelved with the General Library, and is consulted under 
the same regulations. Ninety-five medical journals are regularly received. 

The Law Library occupies the large room on the first floor of the law 
building. In 1885 it was greatly increased by the generosity of Mr. Chris- 
tian H. Buhl, of Detroit, who presented to the University a large collec- 
tion of law books. This library now contains ii,iil volumes. 

The Library of the College of Dental Surgery is shelved in 
a room in the dental building. It contains several sets of valuable periodi- 
cals and many of the most important treatises on the theory and practice 
of dentistry. The whole number of volumes is 619. Thirteen dental 
periodicals are taken. 



THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 

The Observatory is known as the Detroit Observatory, having been 
founded through the liberality of citizens of Detroit. Valuable additions 
and improvements have been made by contributions from several sources. 
The building consists of a main part, with a movable dome, and two 
wings. The meridian circle in the east wing was presented by Mr. Henry 
N. Walker, of Detroit. It was constructed by Pistor & Martins, of Berlin, 
and is one of the largest and best of the kind. The same wing contains 
a sidereal clock, made by Tiede, of Berlin, and the collimators for the 
meridian circle. The west wing contains the observatory library and a 
set of self-registering meteorological instruments. It connects with the 
residence of the Director. The refracting telescope, mounted in the 
dome, has an object glass thirteen inches in diameter. It was constructed 
by the late Henry Fitz, of New York. 

A small observatory near the main building is used in the work of 
instruction. It contains an equatorial telescope of six inches aperture, 
and a transit instrument of three inches aperture, with zenith telescope 
attachment. A separate building contains computing rooms and rooms 
for observers. 



THE MUSEUMS. 

The University Museums contain collections illustrative of natural 
history, the industrial arts, chemistry, materia medica, anatomy, archae- 
ology, ethnology, the fine arts, and history, arranged in such a way as to 
render them accessible both to students and to visitors. The' University 
affords a secure depository for objects of value and curiosity, and it is 
hoped that frequent gifts will be made to its seNeYATaxxs»^>3cass». 
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The museum building contains the collections in natural history, the 
industrial arts, archaeology and ethnology, and the Chinese exhibit. The 
collections of works of art, including historical medallions and coins, are 
in the art gallery. 

The following descriptions indicate the character of some of the col- 
lections belonging to the University. The collections specially used for 
instruction in medicine and in dentistry will be found described in the 
chapters devoted to the medical and the dental schools. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

I. The Mineralogical Collection comprises about 6,000 speci- 
mens. It embraces about 2,500 specimens (principally European) 
purchased of the late Baron Lederer, and known as the Lederer 
Collection; and, besides others, a rich collection of the Mineral 
Species of Michigan, including all varieties of copper ore and associ- 
ated minerals from the Lake Superior mining region. 

II. The Geological Collection consists of: 

1. The large series of lithological and palseontological specimens 
brought together by the State geological surveys, of which over a hundred 
fossil species have become the types of original descriptions. 

2. The White Collection, consisting of 1,018 distinct entries, 6,000 
specimens, of invertebrate fossils. 

3. The Rominger Collection, including what has previously been 
called the Rominger Deposit, and embracing about 5,000 species of 
invertebrate fossils, represented by at least 25,000 specimens. The col- 
lection contains (i) the types of all Dr. Rominger's original descriptions 
of palaeozoic corals as contained in the Geological Report of Michigan, 
volume iii., — not alone the specimens figured, but numerous specimens 
of each species, which are not duplicates, but illustrations of different 
characters and varieties; (2) a collection of Stromatoporoids — probably 
the largest and finest in the world ; (3) a similar collection of Bryozoa; 
(4) palaeozoic fossils belonging to all the other classes ; (5) European 
fossils of all classes and ages in large number — the sponges forming, with 
the American species, a collection of great interest. These species exist 
in a state of beautiful and, many times, unusual perfection. Since the 
purchase of the collection by the University, Dr. Rominger has added to it 
more than 250 species of invertebrate fossils, represented approximately 
by 1,000 specimens, among which there are many of great value. 

4. Smithsonian Deposits, consisting, for the present, of a collection 
of specimens of foreign and domestic building stones, and twenty-three 
specimens of fossils from the Upper Missouri. 

5. Miscellaneous Donations, Collections, and Purchases, 
including a series illustrative of the metalliferous regions of the Upper 
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Peninsula, collected by the late Professor Winchell, an interesting collec- 
tion of fossils, chiefly Cretaceous, from the Yellowstone Valley, presented 
by the late General Custer, U. S. A., and a series of six to eight hundred 
rock species and varieties from the Drift of Ann Arbor, collected, dressed 
to standard size and form, and presented by the late Miss Eliza J. Patter- 
son. .A collection of 150 specimens of ores and rocks has recently been 
presented by the U. S. National Museum; and Professor Russell has added 
as many more specimens illustrating various geological phenomena. 

The entire collection is estimated to contain approximately 17,000 
entries and about 60,000 specimens, almost all of which are invertebrate 
fossils. The collections presented by the National Museum and by Pro- 
fessor Russell pertain to physical geology, and in the future an effort 
will be made to illustrate the physical history of the earth as thoroughly 
as its life-history is now shown. 

The following additions to the geological collection have recently 
been made; 

Novaculite, "whetstone-rock," and finished whetstones from Hot 
Springs, Ark. Presented by Mr. J. J. Sutton, of Hot Springs. 

Shrinkage cracks and ripple marks on Potsdam sandstone from Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. Presented by Mr. Joseph Ripley, of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Cambrian trilobites from Antelope Spring, Utah, and a number of 
specimens of scoriaceous basalt, lapilli, etc., from Ice Spring Buttes, Utah. 
Presented by Mr. E. S. Hinckley. 

Elk horns and shell-marl from swamp three miles south of Ann Arbor. 
Presented by Professor J. B. Steere. 

Jaws and teeth of Castoroides ohioensis, a giant beaver which lived in 
Michigan in recent times, but is now extinct. Presented by Mr. A. G. 
Williams, of Owosso, Mich. 

Bog iron ore. Presented by Mr. F. L. Baker. 

Two samples of Loess, a yellow siliceous clay, of special geological 
interest, from Kansas City, Mo. Presented by Mr. J. P. Graves. 

Stalactites and stalagmites from Luray Cavern, Va. Presented by 
Mr. Lemuel Zerkel, of Luray. 

Shell-marl and peat from near Detroit, Mich. Presented by Mr. E. J. 
Hale, of Detroit. 

About 150 specimens illustrating physical geology, the products of 
volcanoes, etc. Purchased from Mr. H. A. Ward, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Six geological models. Purchased from Mr. H. A. Ward, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Forty specimens of Coal Measure plants from Clinton, Mo. Obtained 
by exchange from Mr. J. H. Britts, of Clinton. 

Fifty specimens of Tertiary fossils irom 'NlaiyY^n^ aw^N'vt^vcCva., ^^^- 
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tained by exchange from Professor W. B. Clark, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Two samples of kaolin from Oregon, and Hamilton fossils from 
Little Traverse Bay, Mich. Presented by Mr. J. P. Parmelee, of Hills- 
dale, Mich. 

Twenty-seven geological maps, photographs, and other illustrations 
have been framed and hung in the museum. 

III. The Zoological Collections are very large, comprising about 
110,000 specimens under about 23,250 entries. There is a full series 
illustrative of the fauna of Michigan and other northern and western 
States. The animals of the Pacific coast are well represented in the 
collection made by Lieutenant Trowbridge, and large additions from 
foreign countries have been made throu gh the medium of the Smith, 
sonian Institution. A series of the valuable specimens collected in the 
Philippine Islands, by Professor Steere, in the years 1887 and 1888, now 
forms a part of the collection. 

The Beal-Steere Zoological Collection, made by Professor 
Steere in the years 1870 to 1876, comprises about 25,000 insects, 1,500 
shells, 8,000 birds, and numerous representatives of other groups; total 
about 10,000 entries, 60,000 specimens. 

IV. The Botanical Collection contains, in addition to Michigan 
plants collected by the public surveys, several valuable herbaria and sets 
of plants that have been presented to the University from time to time. 
Among these, some of the most important are the Houghton Her- 
barium, the Sager Herbarium, the Ames Herbarium, the Harring- 
ton Collection, the Beal-Steere Botanical Collection, the 
Adams-Jevvett Collection, and the Garrigues Collection, all of 
which have been described in Calendars of previous years. 

Among the more recent acquisitions are a set of native woods of the 
United States, collected and presented to the University by Professor 
C. S. Sargent, Director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University; 
a set of 3,000 species of North American fungi, presented by Mr. Joseph 
B. Whittier, of East Saginaw; and a set of specimens illustrating the flora 
of the Lake Superior region, presented by Mr. Frank A. Wood. Sec- 
tions of representative specimens of the most important coniferous trees 
of the eastern United States have lately been secured through the courtesy 
of Mr. 1^. E. Femow, Chief of the Forestry Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The whole botanical cabinet contains about 70,000 specimens, repre- 
senting 10,000 species under 20,000 entries. 

INDUSTRIAL COLLECTIONS. 

The nucleus of an industrial museum has long existed in the botanical 
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and zoological cabinets, the cabinet of economic geology, the museum of 
applied chemistry, a collection of the seeds of cereals and other field and 
garden crops, and an interesting collection of textile fibres and various 
substitutes for cotton. The University is desirous of enlarging these col- 
lections. 

CHINESE EXHIBIT. 

In 1885 the Chinese Government presented to the University the exhibit 
which it sent to the New Orleans Exposition. The whole collection, num- 
bering several thousand specimens, is now on exhibition in a room set 
apart for its reception in the museum building. It illustrates with special 
fulness the varieties of Chinese cotton, the Chinese processes of manufac- 
turing cotton, and the finished products of cotton and of silk. There are 
many articles showing the skill of the Chinese in working in wood, in 
ivory, arid in porcelain, in embroidery, and in painting on glass and on silk. 

CHEMISTRY AND PHARMACOGNOSY. 

The Museum of Applied Chemistry comprises collections in educa- 
tional chemistry, the chemical industries, pharmacy, and pharmacognosy. 
It occupies a floor space of 2,500 square feet in the chemical building, 
and is provided with permanent cases. 

The principles of chemical science are illustrated by groups of synthetic 
products, as progressive formations, and by related compounds, both nat- 
ural and artificial. 

The chemical industries are represented by collections of the materials 
and the successive products of manufacture, and the resources and methods 
of industrial art. The outlines of chemical technology are presented with 
models and plans, giving object lessons in the modern production of alka- 
lies and acids, dyes and pigments, soaps, distillates, etc. 

In pharmacognosy, the collection of medicinal plants is extensive and 
well chosen for instruction both in botany and in commercial history. 
The crude drugs are displayed in comparison with their active constitu- 
ents, each in its proportional quantity. 

Pharmacy is exemplified in the preparations of the pharmacopoeia 
and the appliances of skilful manipulation. A working prescription- 
stand of original design is included for the instruction of students. 

Of all these collections a good share originates in the work of students 
engaged in special lines of study and research. 

ARCH>COLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

This department contains a collection of the arms, agricultural imple- 
ments, carpenter's tools, musical instruments, and idols of the Chinese, 
belonging to the Beal-Steere Collection, together with many articles 
of domestic and warlike use among the Noi\.\i K.itt^i\c^"ft.\xi.^vw\^ -asv^^^^ 

J 
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Islanders of the South Pacific, numerous remains of the ancient Peruvians, 
and many specimens of clothing, art, etc., of the American Indians^ 
modern Peruvians, Formosans, and natives of the East Indies and Alaska* 
The Chinese exhibit above referred to contains a large number of articles 
illustrative of ethnology. From the Smithsonian Institution there have 
been received a comprehensive collection of casts of objects from Europe 
and from the mounds of the Ohio valley, and a fine collection of pottery 
from the cliff dwellings of New Mexico and Arizona. The valuable col- 
lection made by the late David De Pue, mostly from Washtenaw County, 
Mich., and a collection of flint implements from Denmark have recently 
been added. 

THE FINE ARTS AND HISTORY. 

* 

The works of art belonging to the University are on exhibition in the 
galleries provided for them in the library building. A printed catalogue 
prepared by Professor D'Ooge contains fuller descriptions than can here 
be given. The collection was begun in 1855. It contains a gallery of 
casts, in full size and in reduction, of some of the most valuable ancient 
statues and busts, such as the Apollo Belvedere, the Laocodn, the Sopho- 
cles, a gallery of more then two hundred reductions and models in terra 
cotta and other materials; the statue of Nydia by Randolph Rogers; casts 
of modern statues, busts, etc., and reliefs; a number of engravings and 
photographic views, illustrating especially the architectural and sculptural 
remains of ancient Italy and Greece; a small collection of engraved copies 
of the great masterpieces of modem painting; two series of historical 
medallions — the Horace White Collection, and the Governor Bag- 
ley Collection — the former illustrative of ancient, mediaeval, and mod- 
ern European history, the latter designed to embrace the commemorative 
medals struck by order of Congress or other authorities, and now con- 
taining one hundred such medals; and a large collection of coins, chiefly 
Greek and Roman, presented to the University by the late Dr. A. E. 
Richards. 

The Rogers Gallery comprises the entire collection of the original 
casts of the works of the late Randolph Rogers, more than a hundred in 
number. It was given by that distinguished sculptor to the State of 
Michigan for the University museum. 

The late Henry C. Lewis, of Coldwater, by his will bequeathed to the 
University his valuable collection of works of art comprising about six 
hundred and fifty paintings and forty pieces of statuary. The collection 
remains for the present at Coldwater, but will ultimately be transferred 
to the University gallery. 
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THE LABORATORIES. 

In the several laboratories of the University opportunities are provided 
for practical instruction in physics, chemistry, geology, zoology, botany, 
engineering, histology, physiology, hygiene, pathology, anatomy, and 
dentistry. The laboratories used chiefly by students of medicine and of 
dentistry are described in the chapters devoted to the medical and the 
dental schools. 

PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

The physical laboratory contains about ii,ooo square feet of floor 
space. The basement, which is devoted entirely to experimental work in 
electricity and magnetism, has a German rock-asphaltum floor, with heavy 
stone-capped piers in every work room. The engine room contains a 
10" by 14" Russell horizontal engine with countershaft and friction clutch, 
an Edison shunt-wound dynamo of 5,000 watts capacity, a Sperry and a 
Brush lo-arc-light machine, with lamps for both, a Gramme machine of 
5,000 watts made in 1 87 7, a Fort Wayne 300-light alternator, with con- 
verters and all the appliances for a complete alternating plant, and a 
Fisher 225 -light constant-potential machine. In an adjacent room are 
placed electrodynamometers, ammeters, voltmeters, a wall resistance of 
iron wire constructed to absorb about 35 H-P of electrical energy, and a 
bank of 225 incandescent lamps. The photometric room, with blackened 
walls, and lighted only artificially, is also adjacent to the engine room. 

A battery room, well ventilated and lighted, and supplied with water, 
contains a storage battery of seventy-four cells. Five smaller work rooms 
are fitted with the usual appliances for electrical measurements. 

On the first floor are a commodious lecture room, an apparatus room, 
a general laboratory for elementary work, a balance room, a mercury 
room, and two rooms for a private laboratory. 

The laboratory is supplied with the most modern apparatus from the 
best American and European makers. In sound, it includes tuning forks 
and resonators from Koenig of Paris; in light, a spectrometer with 12-inch 
divided circle, an ophthalmo-spectroscope from the Geneva Society, a 
Zeiss focometer, and a polarimeter from Schmidt and Haensch; in elec- 
tricity, galvanometers and resistance boxes, up to 250,000 units, from 
Edelmann, Hartmann & Braun, Elliott Brothers, Nalder Brothers & Co., 
and Queen & Co., besides condensers, voltmeters, and ammeters; also 
Lord Kelvin's graded galvanometers, a centi-ampere, a deci-ampere, and 
a deka-ampere balance made by \Vhite, of Glasgow. Among the standards 
are standard cells, a standard loo-ohm, a JO-ohm, and three i-ohm coils, 
two standard condensers, and Ayrton and Perry's standard of self-induc- 
tion, with a secohmmeter by Nalder Brolheis. 
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The work in the laboratory is entirely quantitative in character, but 
provision has been made for illustrating the general principles of physics 
in the lecture courses. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 

The chemical laboratories provide for classes in analytical, general, and 
organic chemistry, in pharmacy and chemical technology, in metallurgy, 
and in assaying. Opportunities are given for original research in the several 
branches of chemical science and for independent investigations. In the 
course of the year, classes are formed in thirty-eight distinct courses of study. 
In the greater number of these courses the method of work combines 
training in laboratory operations with study for recitations and instruction 
by lectures, — the three requirements being united in one course. 

The chemical building contains in all about 37,000 square feet of floor 
space. Beside the rooms for recitations, storage, administration, etc., the 
laboratories for students have an area of about 25,000 square feet. 

The laboratory of general chemistry is separately organized and sup- 
plied. Courses in elementary inorganic chemistry, as well as in the 
advanced branches of the science are offered; research work both in 
inorganic and in organic general chemistry is also arranged for a limited 
number of students. Modern apparatus is provided for all the varieties 
of work that are liable to be undertaken. 

The laboratories of analytical chemistry, organic chemistry, pharmacy, 
and chemical technology are all under one organization and are supplied 
in common. There are separate work rooms for qualitative analysis, quanti- 
tative analysis, iron and steel analysis, pharmaceutical preparations, organic 
preparations, organic analysis, medical chemistry, and assaying of ores, — 
as well as rooms for the weighing-balances and instruments of precision, 
for gas analysis, and for optical work. There are separate rooms for origi- 
nal research. The building contains two lecture rooms, two recitation 
rooms, and a museum with collections for instruction in chemistry, phar- 
macy, pharmacognosy, and chemical technology. The work rooms are 
ventilated by fans, and each worker's table is supplied with gas, water, 
and waste-pipes. 

The chemical laboratories are open throughout the college year to all 
students of the University, and are regularly used by all departments 
except the Department of Law. They are also open to any person who 
wishes to pursue special studies therein, provided he complies with the 
conditions for admission to that department of the University to which 
the desired special studies properly belong. 

Three hundred and eighty students are engaged in these laboratories 

at the same time, each at a table provided for one worker. During the 

year, from 600 to 800 students complete from one to foUr courses of study 
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each in the various branches of chemistry. The students engage in 
chemical work as it is needful for their different purposes, — the pursuit of 
science, or the preparation for teaching, for the several professions apply- 
ing chemistry, and for the various chemical arts and industries. 

GEOLOGICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORIES. 

Opportunity for practical work in geology and zo61ogy is provided in 
rooms set apart for this use in the museum building. The rooms are fur- 
nished with microscopes, photographic instruments, cutting and polishing 
lathes, and other apparatus for the preparation of specimens. Special 
encouragement and assistance are given to students wishing to carry on 
original investigations. 

BOTANICAL LABORATORY. 

In the botanical laboratory instruction is given in the practical study 
of the structure, development, and physiology of plants, and opportunity 
is offered for investigation in cellular biology in embryology and develop- 
ment, in some province of physiology, and in pathology. 

The laboratory is provided with microscopes, microtomes, means for 
embedding, stains, reagents, aquaria, Wardian cases, klinostat, auxono- 
meter, self-registering apparatus, sterilizers, and facilities for making pure 
cultures of algae and fungi. There is a good working library in the 
laboratory, containing, besides many monographs, the leading French, 
German, and English periodicals. 

Students in the more elementary courses have constant personal as- 
sistance and direction from the instructors; the advanced courses require 
more independent work. Every facility within the means at command 
will be provided for those capable of doing work in research. 

LABORATORY OF ANIMAL MORPHOLOGY. 

The laboratory of animal morphology consists of nine rooms, with 
% about 4,000 square feet of floor space, and is lighted by twenty-nine win- 
dows. There is a large room for the elementary work of students, and a 
smaller room for more advanced work in vertebrate morphology." These 
two rooms accommodate about fifty students at one time. There is a 
room for the housing of small mammals, a room for the storage of alco- 
holic material, and a room in which a reference library is shelved. The 
professor in charge has a private room; and four smaller rooms, each 
accommodating one or two persons, are used by the instructors and by 
students engaged in investigation. The rooms are provided with water 
and gas, and are fitted with tables specially designed for the work. 

Suitable provision has been made for the study of a.wvTcv^\^ vc^-aJc^JCvvv^ 
the neighboring' waters. There are four aquatna. ^V\vt X-act^^^*^ ?»'e.N^XL \srX 
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long), and there are arrangements for maintaining thirty smaller aquaria 
for the rearing of embryos and the study of isolated forms. 

There is a good equipment of microscopes, including a Zeiss micro- 
scope with apochromatic lenses, and of microtomes and accessory appara- 
tus. For illustrative purposes, there is a collection of alcoholic specimens 
(many of them from the Naples Zoological Station), a set of Leuckart 
and Nitsche's wall charts, of Ziegler's wax models, and a small collection 
of Blaschka's glass models. 

ENGINEERING LABORATORY. 

The engineering laboratory contains about 20,000 square feet of floor 
space, distributed in the rooms described below. 

The mechanical laboratory, 40 by 80 feet, is devoted to experimental 
work in connection with the testing of engines, boilers, pumps, injectors, 
belting, toothed and friction gearing, lubricants, and strength of materials, 
and to such original work as can be undertaken with advantage. The 
work also extends to the testing of engines, boilers, and water-wheels of 
neighboring mills and electric plants. The Knowles and the Gordon 
compound duplex pumping-engines at the city water-works have been 
fitted up by the company with especial reference to the convenience of 
engineering students in making tests. Among the more recent additions 
to the equipment are a 100,000-pound Olsen testing machine; a Thurston 
and an Ashcroft oil-testing machine ; a Stirling boiler for high pressures; 
a portable Wainwright surface condenser ; an Alden absorption dyna- 
mometer; an Emerson power-scale; a large, electrically driven, chrono- 
graph, built in the laboratory; a 36-foot open mercury column; special 
apparatus for testing pressure and vacuum-gauges and indicator springs; 
gauges; indicators; thermometers; pyrometers; pumps and injectors; 
water-meters; and a special universal water-motor, built in the laboratory, 
together with pressure-tank and pumps for testing commercial motors. 

The iron room, or machine shop, and the wood room and pattern shop, 
each 40 by 80 feet, coritain the tools and apparatus usually found in first- 
class establishments. The wood room contains benches for twenty-four 
students. The pattern loft, 40 by 80 feet, contains a fine collection of 
patterns made by students. 

The forge shop, 30 by 40 feet, is fitted with twelve forges, built in the 
laboratory. The blast is supplied by a No. 4 Sturtevant pressure blower, 
and the smoke is carried away by a No. 31 exhaust fan. 

The foundry, 30 by 40 feet, contains an 18-inch cupola, brass furnaces, 
and a core-oven, and is supplied with a blast by a No. 3 Sturtevant pres- 
sure blower. 

The central wing is 32 by 54 feet. The first floor contains a well-ven- 
tlJated wash room with closets and other conveniences; an engine room 
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with a 50 H-P Reynolds-Corliss engine; and superintendent's office. The 
second floor contains a large, well-lighted drawing room, and a blue print 
room. The basement and attic are devoted to storage purposes. 

The tower, at an elevation of seventy-five feet, contains a water tank, 
of 100 barrels capacity, for experimental work in hydraulics. 

New machinery is added to each shop from time to time, so that engi- 
neering students and others desiring instruction and practice in the use of 
tools for working in wood and metal may be properly accommodated, 
and at the same time have opportunity to become familiar with the more 
common materials and forms of construction used in engineering struc- 
tures, buildings, and machinery. In all shop work an effort is made to 
follow the practice of the best shops. Several of the machines in use 
were designed and built by the students themselves. 

The instruction in shop work is given by men of wide practical experi- 
ence, selected for their mechanical skill. 



THE HOSPITALS. 

The facilities for clinical instruction in the two medical schools con- 
nected with the University have been largely increased by the completion 
of the new hospital buildings, for which the State legislature and the 
city of Ann Arbor together appropriated the sum of ^75,000. The Uni- 
versity Hospital is under the direction of the Faculty of the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery; the Homoeopathic Hospital is connected with 
the Homoeopathic Medical College. Further information in regard to 
the hospitals is given in connection with the descriptions of the medical 
schools. 

FEES AND EXPENSES. 

Matriculation Fee. — Everj student before entering any department 
of the University is required to pay a matriculation fee. This fee, which, 
for citizens of Michigan, is ten dollars, and, for those who come from any 
other State or country, twenty-five dollars, is paid but once, and entitles 
the student to the privileges of permanent membership in the University. 

Annual Fee. — In addition to the matriculation fee, every student has 
to pay an annual fee for incidental expenses. This fee is paid the first year 
of residence at the University, and every year of residence thereafter. Resi- 
dent graduates are required to pay the same annual fee as undergraduates. 
The annual fee in the several departments of the University is as follows: 

Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts: for Michigan stu- 
dents, twenty dollars; for all others, thirty dollars.* 

*In 1894-5, and thereafter, an annual fee of ten dollars will be required from all. 
graduates who are granted the privilege of pursuing sludxes iot axv ^^N-axvc^^ ^^"gt^A. it* 
absentia. 
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Department of Medicine and Surgery: for Michigan students, twenty- 
five dollars; for all others, thirty-five dollars. 

Department of Law: for Michigan students, twenty-five dollars; for 
all others, thirty-five dollars. 

School of Pharmacy: for Michigan students, twenty-five dollars; for 
all others, thirty-five dollars. 

Homoeopathic Medical College: for Michigan students, twenty-five 
dollars; for all others, thirty-five dollars. 

College of Dental Surgery: for Michigan students, twenty-five dollars; 
for all others, thirty-five dollars. 

The matriculation fee and the annual fee must be paid at the begin- 
ning of the college year. A by-law of the Board of Regents provides 
that no student or graduate shall be allowed to enjoy the privileges of 
the University until he has paid all fees that are due. 

Laboratory Expenses. — Students who pursue laboratory courses of 
study are required to pay for the materials and apparatus actually con- 
sumed by them. The deposits required in advance are different for the 
different courses, ranging from one to twenty dollars. The laboratory 
expenses of students will vary with their prudence and economy. Expe- 
rience has shown that in the chemical laboratory the average expense for 
all courses is about one dollar and twenty cents a week. 

Diploma Fee. — The fee for the diploma given on graduation is ten 
dollars, and the by-laws of the Board of Regents prescribe that no per- 
son shall be recommended for a degree until he has paid all dues, includ- 
ing the fee for diploma. 

Other Expenses. — Students obtain board and lodging in private fami- 
lies for from three to five dollars a week. Clubs are also formed in which 
the cost of board is from one dollar and a half to two dollars and a half 
a week. Room rent varies from seventy-five cents to two dollars a week 
for each student. The annual expenses of students, including clothing 
and incidentals, are, on the average, about three hundred and seventy 
dollars. The University does not undertake to furnish manual labor to 
students; yet a few find opportunities in the city for remunerative labor. 

There are no dormitories and no commons connected with the Uni- 
versity. Students on arrivmg in Ann Arbor can obtain information in 
regard to rooms and board by calling at the Steward's office. 



RELATION OF STUDENTS TO THE CIVIL 

AUTHORITIES. 

Students are temporary residents of the city, and, like all other resi- 
dents, are amenable to the laws. If guilty of disorder or crime, they are 
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liable to arrest, .fine, and imprisonment. A rule of the University Senate 
provides that if a student is arrested, or is convicted by the civil author- 
ities, he shall be cited to appear before the Faculty of the department in 
which he is matriculated, and shall be liable to suspension or expulsion. 



AIDS TO MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CULTURE. 

Religious exercises are held regularly in the University Chapel, at 
which attendance is voluntary. 

The Students' Christian Association, which has a large membership, 
holds stated meetings, either for religious or social improvement. Through 
the enterprising efforts of the Association and the benevolence of those 
interested in its aims, a spacious and beautiful building, called Newberry 
Hall, has been erected for its use adjacent to the University Campus. 

The churches of the city of Ann Arbor are cordially thrown open to 
the students, whose interests are largely consulted by the pastors in their 
pulpit instruction and in their plans of work. There are churches of the 
following communions in the city: Baptist, Congregationalist, the Disci- 
ples, German Lutheran, German Methodist, Methodist Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Protestant Episcopal, Roman Catholic, and Unitarian. 

Guilds, or other societies, consisting chiefly of students, have been 
organized in several of the churches both for religious and moral culture 
and for social entertainment. The Hobart Guild, connected with St. 
Andrew's Church (Protestant Episcopal), has a commodious building, 
called Harris Hall (formerly known as Hobart Hall), planned and 
equipped for all the objects of the Guild; and two of the several lecture- 
ships contemplated in iis plans have been endowed, the Baldwin Lectures 
for the Establishment and Defence of Christian Truth, and the Charlotte 
Wood Slocum Lectureship on Christian Evidences. The Tappan Presby- 
terian Association now occupies its new building, known as McMillan 
Hall; it owns a theological library of several thousand volumes, and 
maintains annual courses of lectures upon church history and church work. 
The Methodist Episcopal church has organized the Wesleyan Guild, and 
has made the beginning of a permanent fund for the support of a special 
lectureship. Unity Club is a society formed by the Unitarian church with 
similar purposes. The Foley Guild is an organization of Roman Catholic 
students under the patronage of the Rt. Reverend John S. Foley, 
bishop of the diocese. The society organized in connection with the 
Church of the Disciples is called the Inland League. 



UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONS. 

The Students' Lecture Association provides each 'vj^^t, raX •aLViva '<$x\c::^ 
for admission, an attractive series ot lectuies a.ivd TcvMsVc-aX ^^\X^\\.'alvK«vfc"'c^^« 
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The Choral Union is an organization of students and others, for the 
study and practice of choral music under the direction of the Professor 
of Music in the University, and for the promotion of general musical 
culture. Under its auspices, and with the cooperation of the University 
Musical Society,* the following course of concerts is announced for the 
year 1893-94: 

I. Concert: Madame Nordica, Miss Maud Powell, and Mr. Schmaal. 

II. Handel's Oratorio of the Messiah. 

III. Piano Recital: Vladimir de Pachmann. 

IV. Song Recital: Max Heinrich and Mr. Zeitz (violinist). 

V. Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

VI. Verdi's Manzoni Requiem. 

The students in the Department of Law arrange annually for a cele- 
bration of Washington's birthday. The address in 1893 was given by 
Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, of Chicago. 

There are several organizations, composed of University officers and 
students, whose chief objects are the reading of papers and the holding, 
of conferences on topics of interest that do not fall within the scope of 
ordinary- class-room work; but some of them also aim to secure each year 
speakers of prominence to give public addresses on subjects germane to 
the purpose of the Society. Among these organizations the following 
may be mentioned: the Engineering Society; the Chemical Society;, the 
Philosophical Society; the Philological Society; the Mathematical Club; 
and the Political Science Association. 

The Oratorical Association was organized by students under the guid- 
ance of the Professor of Elocution and Oratory, to foster an interest in 
oratory, and also to take part in the contests of the Northern Oratorical 
League, which includes student organizations in five leading western 
institutions. At the annual contests of the Association, the students who 
take the first and the second rank receive testimonials of seventy-five and 
fifty dollars respectively, and are designated to represent the University 
in the annual contests of the League. 

♦The University Musical Society is a body corporate under the laws of the State 
of Michigan; it has no organic connection with the University, though its membership 
is restricted to past and present University officers and students. The Society has 
recently established a School of Music in Ann Arbor, in which systematic instruction 
is given in vocal and instrumental music, such as the University cannot undertake to 
provide. 



Department of Literature, Science, 

and the Arts. 



The Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts owes 
its name to a provision in the legislative act under which the 
University was organized in the year 1837., It provides for 
collegiate and technological lines of university work, as dis- 
tinguished from the work of the professional schools in med- 
icine, law, pharmacy, and dentistry. The courses of instruc- 
tion are arranged to meet the wants not only of such as are 
fitted to take up a systematic course of study in the classics, 
or in science, but also for those whose preparatory studies 
have not included any ancient or foreign language. Special 
students, who wish to pursue miscellaneous studies, are ad- 
mitted on conditions stated on page 42. 

The Graduate School established in connection with this 
department is under the direction of an Administrative 
Council, appointed from the Faculty of the department. 

The academic year extends from the first day of October 
to the Thursday following the last Wednesday in June. 



ADMISSION OF UNDERGRADUATES. 

Candidates for admission must be at least sixteen years 
of age, and must present satisfactory evidence of good moral 
character. They must bring credentials from their last in- 
structor, or from the last institution with which they have 
been connected. 

Unless admitted on diploma from an approved school 
(see page 43), any student who desires to become a candi- 
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date for a degree must pass examinations in some one of the 
groups of subjects described below; the group being deter- 
mined by the character of the work he intends to pursue, 
and the degree he desires to take. Before entering upon 
the examination each candidate must present his credentials 
to the President at his office. 

For admission to advanced standing, see page 41. 

For admission of students not candidates for a degree, 
see page 42. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

Candidates for admission to the course leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts will be examined in the following subjects: — 

I. English Language, Composition, and Rhetoric. — The examina- 
tion will be as follows: 

a. A grammatical and rhetorical analysis of short selections in prose 
and poetry. The rhetorical analysis will be confined chiefly to the mean- 
ings and forms of words, sentential structure, paragraphing, and figures 
of speech. 

b* An essay of not less than two pages (foolscap), correct in spelling, 
punctuation, capital letters, grammar, sentential structure, and paragraph- 
ing. The subjects for 1894 will be taken from the following works, with 
the substance of which — the plots, incidents, characters, etc., — it is expected 
that the student will, by careful reading, thoroughly familiarize himself. 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley (from the 
Spectator), Hughes's Tom Brown at Rugby, Scott's Marmion, Johnson's 
Rasselas, Dickens's Oliver Twist. The subjects for 1895 will be taken 
from Shakespeare's Timon of Athens, Dickens's Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Blackmore's Lorna Doone, Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, Scott's Ivan- 
hoe, Macauley's Lays of Ancient Rome. Equivalents of these will be 
accepted. 

For securing the proper preparation, the following course is recom- 
mended: (i) A few lessons and constant practice in the proper use of 
the Unabridged Dictionaries. (2) A review of the Elements of English 
Grammar during the last year of the preparatory course. (3) Daily reci- 
tations for at least one term in some such work as D. J. HilFs Elements 
of Rhetoric and Composition, or A. S. Hill's Principles of Rhetoric. (4) 
A careful reading of one of Shakespeare's plays, in an annotated edition, 
as Hudson's, Rolfe's, Meiklejohn's, or one of the Clarendon Press scries. 
(S) Wcek}y exercises in original composition, for at least two years. (6) 
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Scott and Denney's Paragraph Writing will be found a useful guide in 
that subject. 

2. History. — Myers's General History (or in its -stead, that portion of 
Myers's History of the Eastern Nations that treats of Greece, together 
with Allen's or Leighton's History of Rome); and the History of the 
United States as far as the close of the Revolutionary War. 

3. Mathematics. — Algebra. — Fundamental Rules, Fractions, Simple 
Equations, Involution and Evolution, the Calculus of Radicals, and Quad- 
ratic Equations, as given in Olney's Complete School Algebra, or an 
equivalent in other authors. 

Geometry. — Plane, Solid, and Spherical Geometry, as given in Olney's 
New Elementary Geometry, or an equivalent in other authors. 

N. B. — It is very desirable that High Schools whose graduates are received on diploma 
arrange their "courses so as to include a portion of both Algebra and Geometry in their 
last preparatory year; and it is equally important that other students should do the 
same if they expect to succeed in the study of mathematics in the University. 

4. Physics. — An amount represented by Carhart and Chute's Ele- 
ments of Physics. Laboratory work in Physics is urgently advised, but 
is not required. 

5. Botany. — Practical exercises in the study of common plants, so 
conducted as to secure a familiar acquaintance with the essential facts of 
vegetable morphology, physiology, and relationship. 

The examinations will include, — 

a. Description of indigenou3 species, by which the candidate's knowledge of crgan- 
ography and his facility in the use of the descriptive language of the science are tested. 

b. Classification, including particularly the recognition at sight of important natural 
orders and large groups, with a practical knowledge of their botanical characters. 

c. An account of physiological adaptations. The student is expected to know, from 
personal observation, something of the relations of flowers and insects, the dissemination 
of seeds, protective arrangements, and related subjects. 

The limited time usually given to Botany in the preparatory schools, often with in- 
sufficient material, renders it specially desirable that all v/ho expect to continue this 
subject in the University should give some additional time to it duringthe summer vaca- 
tions, when plants are easily procured, and tRere is better opportunity for independent 
observation. 

6. Latin. — Grammar. — A thorough preparation in the elements of 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Frose Cofnposition. — Candidates will be asked to translate into Latin a 
passage of connected English narrative, based upon some portion of the 
Caesar or Cicero read. As a text-book, Jones's, Collar's, or Daniell's is 
recommended. 

Reading. — Four books of Caesar's Gallic War; six select orations of 
Cicero; and nine books of Virgil's ^neid. For books 7-9 of the ^neid, 
all of the Eclogues, or 1,500 lines of Ovid, may be substituted. 

Four years, if possible, should be given, to iViit ^\t^^.\^XG\^ -"^carsSswVCw 
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Latin outlined above. Special care should be taken with the training in 
Prose Composition. It is hoped that many schools will continue, as here- 
tofore, to prepare students in the whole of the ^neid, or an equivalent. 
Students entering with this preparation will receive a certain amount of 
credit toward graduation. 

The Roman method of pronouncing Latin is used at the University. 

7. Greek. — Grammar. — Goodwin's or Hadley's. The inflections must 
be thoroughly mastered. 

Prose Composition. — Jones's Exercises, with special reference to the 
writing of Greek with the accents, and to the general principles of syntax. 
Woodruff's Greek Prose Composition is taken as an equivalent. 

Readiftg. — Three books of Xenophon's Anabasis. 

The so-called continental sound of the vowels and diphthongs, and 
pronunciation according to the written accents, are preferred? In prepa- 
ration, Boise's First Lessons in Greek, or White's Beginner's Greek Book, 
will be found valuable. 

Two full years of daily recitation ought to be given to preparation in 
Greek. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Candidates for admission to the course leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Philosophy will be examined in all the subjects required for the ad- 
mission of candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, excepting what 
is required in Greek and in Grecian History (see page 36), and also in 
French or in German, the same as for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
(see below). 

TRE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 

Two groups of requirements for admission of candidates to the courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are given below: — the first 
for students who intend to complete the requirements for graduation in 
General Science, in Chemistry, or in Biology, as given on subsequent 
pages; the second for students who intend to pursue courses in Civil, 
Mechanical, Mining, or Electrical Engineering. 

I. THE COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE, IN CHEMISTRY, OR IN BIOLOGY. 

Candidates for admission will be examined in the following subjects: 

1. English Language and Mathematics.— In both, the same as for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 36, 37). 

2. History. — Myers's General History, or an equivalent; and the 
History of the United States as far as the close of the Revolutionary War. 

3. French, German, and Latin.— Candidates may offer either French 
and German, French and Latin, or German and Latin, two of these three 
languages being required. The requirements in each are as follows: 
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French. — The whole subject of French Grammar. The candidate will 
be expected to read at sight easy French, and to translate correctly into 
French simple English sentences. Two years ought to be given to this 
study, the first year being spent on the grammar, and the second devoted 
to reading good modern French, accompanied by grammatical analysis 
and exercises in writing. The texts read should be chiefly narrative and 
conversational prose; modern, rather than classic, dramas should be read. 

German. — (i) Ability to pronounce German correctly and to read it 
fluently with the proper intonations. (2) Thorough familiarity with the 
every-day facts of the grammar, to be evinced by putt\;ng illustrative 
English phrases and sentences into German. (3) Sufficient miscellaneous 
prose reading — say four hundred pages — so that the candidate will be 
able to construe at sight, and put into good English, a passage of moder- 
ately difficult German prose, either narrative or dialogue. (4) A careful 
study of one classical drama, Schiller's Tell being recommended. A 
full description of what the University regards as the best preparatory 
course in German, with suggestions as to text-books, methods, etc., was 
published in No. 3, of vol. II., of the University Record, which will b6 
sent on application. 

Latin. — ^Jones's First Latin Book, or an equivalent amount in any 
other introductory text-book; four books of Caesar's Gallic War, and one 
of the orations of Cicero. It is expected that at least two years will be 
given to preparation in Latin. 

4. Physics and Botany. — In both, the same as for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts (see page 37). 

5. Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
and Astronomy. — The candidate may offer any two of these subjects. 
The requirements, intended to cover a half-year's work in each subject, 
are as follows: 

Chemistry. — Remsen's Briefer Course, or an equivalent. 

Geology. — Winchell's Geological Studies. 

Zodlogy. — Packard's Zo61ogy, Briefer Course, or Nicholson's Manual 
of Zoology. 

Physiology. — Martin's The Human Body, Briefer Course. 

Physical Geography. — Hinman's Eclectic Physical Geography, or an 
equivalent. 

Astronomy. — Newcomb and Holden's Astronomy, Briefer Course, 
Young's Elements ot Astronomy, or an equivalent. A knowledge of the 
principal constellations is required. 

II. THE COURSES IN ENGINEERING. 

Candidates for admission will be examined in the toUowing subjects: 
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1. English Language. — The same as for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts (see page 36). 

2. Mathematics. — Algebra and Geometry. — The same as for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts (see page 37). 

Trigonometry. — Plane Trigonometry as given in Olney's Elements of 
Trigonometry, or an equivalent in other authors. A candidate who has 
had no opportunity for preparation in Trigonometry may be admitted, if 
satisfactory examinations are passed in the other subjects, but he will be 
required to make up the deficiency by extra work in the University classes 
in that subject. 

3. History. — The same as for the course in General Science (see 
page 38). 

4. Physics. — The same as for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see 
page 37). 

5. English Literature. — The same as for the degree of Bachelor of 
Letters (see below). 

6. Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
and Astronomy. — In any two of these subjects (see page 39). 

Additional Requirement in 18^3 and thereafter. 

7; French, German, or Latin. — In 1895 and thereafter candidates 
will be examined in one of these three languages, French, German or 
Latin, the extent of the requirement in each case being the same as for 
the course in General Science (see page 38). 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF LETTERS. 

Candidates for admission to the course leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Letters will be examined in the following subjects: 

1. English Language. — The same as for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts (see page 36). Inasmuch as no foreign language is required in prep- 
aration for this course, it will be necessary, in order to secure a corre- 
sponding grade of attainments, to give more time to the study of the 
English language than is required in preparation for the other courses. 
It is expected that the preparatory schools will devote at least two years 
of daily recitation to word-analysis, sentence-analysis, composition, and 
the elements of Rhetoric. 

2. English Literature. — Daily recitations for at least one year will be 
requisite. Stopford A. Brooke's Primer, or any other manual, may be 
used for an outline of the subject. As much time as practicable should 
be given to the careful reading of representative authors in each period. 

3. Mathematics. — The same as for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
(see page 37). 
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4» Physics and Botany. — In both, tjie same as for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts (see page 37). 

5. Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
and Astronomy. — In any three of these subjects, the same as for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science (see page 39). 

6. History. — Myers's General History, or an equivalent, Johnston's 
History of the United States, and Ransome's History of England. 

7. Civil Government. — Fiske's Civil Government, Hinsdale's Ameri- 
can Government (Parts 1 and II, especially the large print), or an equiva- 
lent. 

8. French, Crerman, or Latin. — In place of the English History and 
the three optional sciences specified above, the candidate for admission 
may present French^ German^ or Latin in amount equal to that exacted 
of candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science (see page 38). This 
means about two years' study in some one of these three languages. 

"With respect to the option here allowed, it may be observed that inas- 
much as a large part of the work required in the University for the degree 
of Bachelor of Letters consists of French and German, students who 
intend to take this degree will find it advantageous to begin at least 
one of these languages in their preparatory course. 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 

1. Candidates for advanced standing who do not come 
from some other university or college will be examined in the 
studies prescribed for admission, and also in such undergradu- 
ate studies as they may ask to be credited with in advance. 
The examination for advanced standing, however, may be 
waived in the case of studies pursued in a graduate course 
by graduates of a diploma school, provided the work of such 
graduate course has been inspected and approved by the 
Faculty. 

2. Students who have completed at least one year's college 
work in an approved college, and who bring explicit and offi- 
cial certificates describing their course of study and scholar- 
ship, and testifying to their good character, will be admitted 
without examination, except such as may be necessary in 
order to determine what credit they are to receive for work 
done in the college from which they have come, and what 
courses of study they may profitably pursue Kei:^. ^\,\iA^\js.V5i 

4 
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coming from colleges whose requirements for admission are 
substantially equivalent to those of this department of the 
University may thus expect to be able to go on with their 
work without loss of standing. ' 

3. All students who wish to obtain advanced credit for 
work completed prior to admission to this department, should 
make application to the Registrar immediately after matricu- 
lation. They will be required to bring certified statements 
showing the amount of work they have done in the subjects 
in which credit is asked, and they must secure such credit 
before the beginning of the holiday vacation in December, 
or (if the candidate be matriculated after that date) before 
the beginning of the spring recess in April. No credits for 
advanced standing will be given after those dates. Blank 
forms are provided by the Registrar. After astudent^s credit 
has once been adjusted, the account cannot be reopened 
without special permission of the Faculty. 

ADMISSION OF STUDENTS NOT CANDIDATES FOR A DEGREE. 

Persons who desire to pursue studies in this department, 
and do not desire to become candidates for a degree, will be 
admitted on the following conditions: 

1. All persons under twenty-one years of age must pass 
the entrance examinations required of candidates for some 
degree, as described on pages 35 to 41. 

2. Persons over twenty- one years of age must show that 
they have a good knowledge of English and are otherwise 
prepared to pursue profitably the studies they may desire to 
take up. 

3. Should a student who enters under the preceding pro- 
vision (2) subsequently become a candidate for graduation, he 
must pass all the examinations for admission required of such 
a candidate^, at least one year previous to the time when he 
proposes to graduate; and in case he wishes to obtain credit 
for any work completed prior to his admission to this depart- 
ment, he must make previous application to the President 
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and secure his credit at the time of passing his admission 
examinations. 

TIMES OF EXAMINATIONS. 

An examination for admission to the Department of Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts, will be held on Saturday and 
Monday, June 23 and 25, 1894^ and another beginning on 
Monday, September 24, and continuing through the Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday following. The ex- 
aminations will begin at nine o'clock a. m. of each day. Can- 
didates may take their examinations at either of these times, 
or may take a part in June, and a part in September. In 
either case it is particularly desired that they present them- 
selves on the first day of the examination. 

At the June examination the subjects for Saturday will be: 
Mathematics, Greek, Latin, French, German, Botany, Zo- 
ology, Physiology, Astronomy, Physical Geography, Geology. 
For Monday: Latin Prose Composition, English, English 
Literature, History and Civil Government, Physics,Chemistry. 

In September the examinations will be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the following scheme : 

Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. 

A. M. p. M. A. M. p. M. A. M. P. M. A. M. P. M. A. M. P. M, 

Mathematics _..___ .. 900 200 900 200 9 00 2 00 9 00 . 

Greek -««— — .... - — 9 00 3 00 . » 9 00 . 

Latin* 9 oof . . 9 00 . . 

English Language* « - 4 00 , 4 00 4 00 4 00 

English Literature* « .«_. »_— «-.« 2 00 . 3 00 ._ .... 

History and Civil 

Government* - — - - « « 2 00 . 2 00 

French ______,_-__-«— .... __«» « 2 00 2 00 „ 2 oo — — 

German .... ____•____ 9 00 . 9 00 _._ 9 00 __._ 9 00 . 9 00 . 

Botany* .«.» - . 9 00 , 9 00 

Zoology - — - - 200 

Physiology*- -__-_ 11 00 

Geology 400 

Astronomy « «_« - » 3 00 

Physical Geography* .... -__. 9 00 

Physics* .— — - . — II 00 , 9 00 — . 4 00 

Chemistry* — - — __ . 2 00 « 

* Examination in writing, 
t Consultation hour. 
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ADMISSION ON DIPLOMA. 

The privilege of sending pupils for admission on diploma, 
originally limited to approved schools in Michigan, is now 
extended to include schools in other States. 

On request of the school board in charge of any school, 
the Faculty will designate a committee to visit the school and 
report upon its condition. Usually the committee will consist 
of members of the Faculty; but whenever, owingto the great 
distance of a school from Ann Arbor, or for any other reason, 
this is impracticable, other persons may be designated to per- 
form, under the direction of the Faculty, the work of in- 
spection. 

If the Faculty are satisfied* from the report of their com- 
mittee that the school is taught by competent instructors, and 
is furnishing a good preparation to meet the requirements for 
admission of candidates for any one or more of our degrees, 
then the graduates from the approved preparatory course or 
courses \f\\\ be admitted without further examination, and per- 
mitted to enter upon such undergraduate work as the prepara- 
tory studies contemplated. They must present to the Presi- 
dent, within a year and three months after their graduation, 
the diplomas of their school board. They must also present 
certificates from the school superintendent or principal, stat- 
ing that they have sustained their examinations in all the 
studies prescribed for admission as candidates for some one of 
our degrees, and are recommended for admission to the Uni- 
versity. They will be required to appear at once in their places ; 
otherwise they can be admitted only upon examination. 

The schools which shall be approved shall be entitled to 
send their graduates on diploma for a period of three years 
(inclusive of the year of visitation) without further inspection, 
provided that the Faculty are satisfiedthat within this period 
no important changes affecting the course of study and the 
efficiency of the instruction make another inspection neces- 
sary. Otherwise, the Faculty reserve the right to require an- 
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other inspection if the relation between the school and the 
University is to be maintained. Should the authorities of 
any school at any time within this period desire that a com- 
mittee of inspection visit their school, the Faculty will always 
grant such a request if practicable. t 

The superintendent of each approved school is expected to 
send to the President, annually, at a date not later in the 
year than March first, a catalogue of the school; or, if no 
catalogue is published, he is expected to send a statement, 
giving the names of the teachers, the number of pupils, and 
a description of the course of study. 

A circular giving fuller details on this subject can be ob- 
tained on application to the President. 

The schools named below have been approved by the Faculty as quali- 
fied, to prepare students for admission on diploma for the courses specified. 
The tjiird column gives the year in which the term of approval expires. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the places named are in Michigan, and the 
school approved is the public high school of the locality. 



Adrian, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L 


1894 


Albion, 


B.L. 


1894 


Allegan, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1893 


Alpena, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.Li. 


1895 


' Ann Arbor, 


All Courses. 


1895 


Aurora, 111.; East Side, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L'. 


1893 


Austin, 111., 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1893 


Battle Creek, 


All Courses. 


1895 


Bay City, 


All Courses. 


1895 


Benton Harbor Normal and Collegiate 






Institute, 


All Courses. 


1895 


Big Rapids, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1894 


Buchanan, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1894 


Cadillac, 


Ph.B., B.L. 


1894 


Canandaigua, N. Y.: Granger Place 






School, 


A.B. 


1894 


Caro, 


B.L. 


1894 


Cassopolis, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1893- 


Cedar Rapids, la., 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1894 


Champion, 


B.S., B.L. 


^^^•^. 
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ChatloKe, 


All Courses. 


89s 


Chicago, III.! North Division, 


All Courses. 


893 


Korlhwest Division, 


All Courses. 


893 


South Division, 


All Courses. 


893 


West Division, 


All Courses. 


893 


English High and Manual Training 






School, 


B.S. (Engineering). 


894 


Harvard School, 


All Courses. 


89s 


Jefferson High School, 


All Courses. 


893 


Kenwood Institute, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


894 


Manual Training School, 


B.S. (Engineering). 


894 


University School, 


All Courses. 


895 


Cincinnati, O.t Hughes School, 


All Courses. 


89s 


Cleveland, 0.: Central High School, 


All Courses. 


89s 


West High School, 


All Courses. 


895 


Coldwater, 


All Courses. 


894 


Corunna, 


Ph.B,. B.S., B.L. 


894 


Decatur, 111., 


All Courses. 


894 


Denver, Colo., 


All Courses. 


893 


Detroit, 


All Courses. 


89s 


Detroit: Detroit School for Boys, 


All Courses. 


89s 


Home and Day School, 


Ph.B. 


894 


Dowagiac. 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


894 


Eaton Rapids, 


B.S., B.L. 


893 




Ph.B., B,S.. B.L. 


893 


Evart, 


B.L. 


893 


Fenton, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


894 


Flint, 


All Courses. 


S94 


Grand Haven; 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


894 


Grand Rapids, 


All Courses. 


89s 


Greenville. 


All Courses. 


894 


Hancock, 


B.S., B.L. 


893 


Hastings, 


B.S., B.L. 


893 


Helena, Mon., 


B.L. 


893 


Hillsdale, 


B.S., B.L. 


893 


Holly, 


B.S., B.L. 


894 


Houghton, 


B.S., B.L. 


893 


Howell, 


Ph.B.. B.S.. B.L. 


893 


Hudson: West Side, 


Ph.B., B.S.. B.L. 


893 


Hyde Park, 111., 


All Courses. 


893 


Ionia. 


All Courses. 


895 


Ishpeming, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


893 


Ithaca, 


B.S., B.L. 


893 
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Jackson: East Side, 




Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1895 


- West Side, 




All Courses. 


1895 


* Joliet, 111., 




All Courses. 


1894 


Jonesville, 


• 


B.L. 


1893 


• Kalamazoo, 




All Courses. 


1894 


Kalamazoo: Michigan 


I Female Seminary, 


Ph.B., B.L. 


1893 


Kansas City, Mo., 




All Courses. 


1895 —^ 


La Grange, 111. (Lyons township). 


All Courses. 


1893 


Lake, 111., 




All Courses. 


1893 


Lake Linden, 




B.S., B.L. 


1894 


Lake View, 111., 




All Courses. 


1893 


Lansing, 




Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1893 


Lapeer, 




Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1894 


La Porte, Ind., 




Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1893 


Leavenworth, Kan., 




All Courses. 


1893 


Leslie, 




B.L. 


1893 


Lima, Ind.: Howe Grammar School, 


A.B., B.S. 


1893 


Ludingion, 




Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


189s 


■ Manistee, 




All Courses. 


1895 


Marine City, 




Ph'B., B.S., B.L. 


1893 


- Marquette, 




All Courses. 


1894 


~- Marshall, 




All Courses. 


1893 


Mason, 




Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1895 


Maywood, 111., 




Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1893 


Michigan City, Ind., 




All Courses. 


189s 


Milwaukee, Wis., 




All Courses. 


1893 


Minneapolis, Minn., 




All Courses. 


1894 


" Monroe, 




All Courses. 


1894 


Mt. Clemens, 




Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1893 


Muskegon, 




All Courses. 


1895 


Nashville, Tenn.: Peabody Normal Col- 






lege, 




A.B. 


1894 


Niles, 




Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1895 


Normal, 111.: Normal 


University Acade- 






mic Department, 




A.B., Ph.B. 


1895 ^ 


Oak Park, 111., 




All Courses. 


1893 


Oak Park, 111.: Scoville Place School, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1894 


Omaha, Neb., 




All Courses. 


1895—- 


Orchard Lake: Michi 


igan Military Acad. 


., All Courses. 


1895 


Ottawa, 111., 




All Courses. 


1895 


Owosso, 




Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1895 


Oxford, 0.: Oxford College, 


All CouYS^?,. 


^^^^ 


^ Paw Paw, 


. 


AA\ CoMise?.. 


^^^•>. 
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Peoria, 111., 


All Courses. 


1894 


Petoskey, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1893- 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Northeast Manual 






Training School, 


B.S. (Engineering). 


1895 


Pontiac, 


All Courses. 


1894 


Port Huron, 


All Courses. 


1895 


Portland, 


B.L. 


1893 


Raisin Valley Seminary, 


B.S., B.L. 


1895 


Roekford, 111., 


All Courses. 


1894 


Romeo, 


All Courses. 


1893 


Saginaw: East Side, 


All Courses. 


1893 


West Side, 


All Courses. 


1894 


St. Clair, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1894 


St. Johns, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1895 


St. Joseph, 


Ph.B., B.O., B.L. 


1895 


St. Paul, Minn., 


All Courses. 


1895 


Saxton's River, Vt.: Vermont Acidemy, 


All Courses. 


1895 


Schoolcraft, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1894 


South Bend, Ind., 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1894 


Springfield, 111., 


All Courses. 


1895 


Three Rivers, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1894 


Toledo, O., 


All Courses. 


1894 


Traverse City, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1894 


Union City, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1895 


Vassar, 


B.L. 


1894 


West Bay City, 


Ph.B., B.S., B.L. 


1894 


West Des Moines, la.. 


All Courses. 


1895 


Ypsilanti, 


All Courses. 


1893 


Total, 128 Schools. 





COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Courses of Instruction are subject to change from 
time to time. At the opening of each academic year, a 
special Announcement is issued, giving full information 
concerning the Courses offered for the year, and the days, 
hours, and places of lecture, recitation, and laboratory work. 
From the Courses offered in the various branches of learn- 
ing, the student is allowed to make his choice, under regu- 
J^tJons prescribed by the Faculty see page 99. 
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The Courses, announced for the year 1893-94 are de- 
scribed in the following pages. The amount of credit to- 
wards graduation assigned to each course is indicated by 
the expressions one hour, two hours, etc., an hour of credit 
being given for the satisfactory completion of work equiva- 
lent to one exercise a week during one semester. Lectures 
and recitations are usually one hour in length, but in labo- 
ratory work, drawing, and other practical exercises, a longer 
attendance is required in order to secure an hour of credit. 

For convenience of reference a few courses are included 
that are not ordinarily open to undergraduates. 

GREEK.* 

• 

All students except those who are admitted to advanced standing, are 
required to pursue Course i before passing on to the other courses. The 
Teachers' Seminary is open only to those who have completed Courses 
I, 2, 3, 4, and either 5a or 5^, and two hours of elective work. Courses 
13a, 13^, and 13^, are primarily for graduate students. Courses 6«, 6^, 
70, 7^, 8, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 19 are advanced electives for undergradu- 
ates, but may be taken with advantage by graduates. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Sec. I, Andocides, De Mysteriis; Xenophon's Symposium. Four 

hours. Professor Pattengill. Sees. II - and III, Lysias; 

Xenophon's Symposium. Four hours. Mr. De Cou. 
4. Demosthenes, De Corona; Studies in the Attic Orators. Sec. I. 

Four hours. Professor Pattengill. Sec. II. Four hours, 

Mr. De Cou. 
6a. Teachers' Seminary. Lectures on Greek grammar. Two hours. 

Professor D'Ooge. 
7a. Seminary in Tragedy. Aeschylus, Agamemnon; Sophocles, Philoc- 

tetes; Euripides, Ion. Two hours. Professor D'Ooge. 
Course 70 must be preceded by Course 5a or 5^. 
8. History of Greek Art from the Beginning to the Roman Period. 

Von Reber's History of Ancient Art and Collignon's Manual of 



♦School of ClaSfiical Studlen at Athens.— This University, through the generosity 
of some of its friends, is a contributor to the support of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens. The School affords facilities for archaeological and classical 
investigation and study in Greece, and giaduates of the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts of this University are entitled to all its adv^wv^^'cs* ^wvOcvqwv t-*.- 
pensc for tuition. Professor M. L. D'Ooge v/as AuecVot ol x^vt 'iac^^oQ\ ^qx v'iSifcr^-i. 
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Greek Archaeology will be made the basis of a more general 
study. Three hours. Professor D'OoGE. 

I la. Hellenistic Greek. Selections from the Gospels of John, Mark, and 
Luke. Winer's and Buttmann's Greek Grammars. Westcott and 
Hort's New Testament. Two hours. Professor Craig. 

13a. Graduate Seminary. Introduction to Greek epigraphy and read- 
ing of inscriptions. Two hours, Mr. De Cou. 

14. Selections from Lucian. This is intended as a rapid reading course. 

Two hours. Professor D'Ooge. 

15. Aristotle's Ethics, Books I, VI, and X. Two hours. Professor 

D'Ooge. 

17. Xenophon's Memorabilia. Two hours. Professor Pattengill. 
19. Legal Orations of Demosthenes and Isaeus, with a study of Attic 

Law and Judicial Procedure. Two hours. Professor Patten- 
gill. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Sec. I, Homer, Odyssey, Books XHI-XXIV. Three hours. Pro- 

fessor Pattengill. Sees. II and III, Selections from Books 
I-XII. Three hours, Mr. De Cou. 
Sec. I is for students who iiave read one or more books of Homer 
in their preparatory course. 

3. History of Greek Literature. Two sections. One hour. Mr. DeCou. 
5. Dramatic Poetry. This Course may be elected as 50 or 5^. 

5a. Sophocles, Antigone: Aristophanes, Acharnians. Four 

hours. Professor D'OoGE. 
5^. Euripides, Hippolytus; Aristophanes, Frogs. Four hours, 
'Professor Pattengill. 
db. Teachers' Seminary. Greek Prose Composition. Two hours. 

Professor D'Ooge. 
'jb. Seminary in Euripides. Two hours. Professor Pattengill. 
\\b. Hellenistic Greek. Continuation of Course iia. Study of I Corin- 
thians, Galatians, and portions of the Pentateuch and Prophets. 
Two hours. Professor Craig. 
iTjb. Graduate Seminary. Aristotle's Athenian Constitution, with a 
study of the legal and political antiquities of the Athenians. 
Two hours. Professor D'Ooge. 
13^. The Greek Dialects. The fragments of lyric poetry and dialectic 
inscriptions. Two hours. Professor D'Ooge and Mr. De Cou. 

16. Modern Greek. Selections from modern Greek writers. Two 

hours, Mr. De Cou. 

18. The Minor Greek Poets. Selections from the Homeric Hymns, 

Callimachus, Musaeus, and the Anthology. Two hours. Pro- 
fessor Pattengill. 
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LATIN. 

Courses i and 2 must precede all the rest. 

In order to increase the range of work offered to advanced students, 
several of the courses in Latin will be given in alternate years, new 
courses being introduced as opportunity is thus afforded. 

Students who wish to obtain a Teacher's Diploma, with Latin as 
one of the subjects will be expected to complete Courses i to 4 inclusive, 
and Courses 5 or 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 19, and 20. 

Courses i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 are intended primarily for undergradu- 
ates; Courses 8, 9, 10, ii, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19,20, and 28 are for 
graduates and undergraduates; Courses 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 30 
are primarily for graduates, though undergraduates of exceptional ability 
are sometimes admitted to them by special permission. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Livy, Books I, XXI. Latin writing. Reading at sight. Six sec- 
tions. Three hours. Assistant Professor Drake, Mr. Meader, 
and Mr. Sanders. 
3. Horace, Selections from the Odes, Satires, and Epistles. Studies 
in Roman antiquities. Four sections. Four hours. Professor 
ROLFE, Assistant Professor Drake, and Mr. Meader. 
5. Pliny. Selected Letters. Two hours. Professor Rolfe. 
7. Tacitus, Selections from the Annals and Histories. Two hours. 

Assistant Professor Drake. 
[9. Introduction to Classical Philology. Lectures. Three hours. Pro- 
fessor Kelsey. 
In Course 9, a brief outline of the history and present condition of 
classical studies is given, followed by an extended discussion of 
the methods employed in classical philology. Attention is also 
given to the bibliography of the subject. The course will be 
omitted in 1893-94, but may be expected in 1894-95.] 
II. Latin Writing. Two hours. Professor RoLFE. 

Course 11 is introductory to Course 12. The principal aim is to 
secure correctness of expression and a feeling for idiom. The 
course may profitably be taken by students whose work in the 
Latin writing of Course i has been of a high grade. 
13. Lucretius, Books I, II, III, V. Interpretations and lectures. Three 
hours. Professor Kelsey. 
Course 13 will be omitted in 1894-95. 
[15. Seneca, Selections from the Essays and Epistles. Three hours. 
Professor Kelsey. 
Course 15 will be omitted in 1893-94.^ 
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17. Seminary in Latin Masterpieces. A critical study of selected works 
of Roman Literature. Three hours. Professor Rolfe. 
Course 17 is open only to those who receive special permission. 
19. Teachers' Seminary. Interpretation of Caesar's Gallic war, with 
studies in the syntax and military antiquities. Professor 
Kelsey. 
Course 19 is open only to those who receive special permission. 
The exercises of this course are not open to visitors. 
21. Seminary. Critical examination of the Rhetorica ad Herennium, 
with special reference to the question of authorship. Two 
hours. Professor Kelsey. 
Course 21 is open to graduate students only. 
23. Seminary. Study of Roman coins and lamps. Two hours. Pro- 
fessor Kelsey. 
Course 23 is open to graduate students only. 
[25. The Italic Dialects. Professor Kelsey. 

Course 25 is open to graduate students only. It will be omitted in 
1893-94, but may be expected in 1894-95.] 
27. Reports on th6 Current Literature of Latin Philology. Open to 
V graduate students and, without credit, to undergraduate mem- 

bers of the Teachers' Seminary. Professors Kelsey and 
Rolfe and Assistant Professor Drake. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Selections from Catullus; Two Plays from Plautus or Terence; Cicero, 
De Senectute and De Amicitia. Six sections. Four hours. 
Mr. Meader and Mr. Sanders. 
4. Roman Literature. Selections from representative authors. Four 
sections. Four hours. Professor Rolfe, Assistant Professor 
Drake, and Mr. Meader. 
6. Rapid Reading in Latin Prose Authors, Two hours. Assistant 

Professor Drake. 
8. The Institutes of Gaius and Justinian. Interpretation of the text, 
with special study of the technical terms of the Roman Law. 
Two hours. Mr. Meader. 
10. Introduction to Roman Archaeology. Elements of Roman archae- 
ology; topography and architectural history of Rome; sculpture 
and painting in the Roman period. Lectures. Four hours. 
Professor Kelsey. 
Course 10 will be omitted in 1894-95. 
12. Latin Writing. Advanced course. Two hours. Professor Rolfe. 
In Course 12 attention is given not only to correctness of expres- 
sion, but also to matters of style and the finer distinctions of the 
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language. It is limited to those whose work in Course i i has 

been of a very high grade.- 
14. Latin Grammar. Lectures. Three hours. Professor Rolfe. 
[16. Latin Inscriptions. Reading of inscriptions of different periods 

from squeezes and fac-similes. Interpretation of inscriptions 

with special reference to the study of life and society under the 

early empire. Three hours. Professor Kelsey. 
Course 16 will be omitted in 1893-94, but may be expected in 

1894-95.] 
18. Ovid, Fasti. Studies in Roman topography and mythology. Two 

hours. Professor Rolfe. 
20. Teachers' Seminary. Study of select portions of Cicero and Vergil. 

Three hours. Professor Kelsey. 
The exercises of Course 20 are not open to visitors. 
22. Seminary. Continuation of Course 21 with the critical study of an 

oration of Cicero. Two hours. Professor Kelsey. 
24. Seminary. Study of Roman coins and lamps. Continuation of 

Course 23. Two hours. Professor Kelsey. 
[26. The Italic Dialects. Continuation of Course 25. Professor Kelsey. 
Course 26 will be omitted in 1893-94, but may be expected in 

1894-95.] 
28. Seminary in Roman History. Two hours. Assistant Professor 

Drake. 

30. Reports on the Current Literature of Latin Philology. Professors 

Kelsey and Rolfe and Assistant Professor Drake. 

Compare Course 27 in first semester. 

SANSKRIT. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Beginners' Course. Study of the grammar with reading exercises. 

Text-books: Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar, Perry's Primer. 
Two hours. Professor Craig. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Interpretations of the extracts from the Nala and Hitopade^a con- 

tained in Lanman's Sanskrit Reader. Study of Whitney's 
Grammar continued. Two hours. Professor Craig. 

SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 

The method pursued will be a modification of the so-called Inductive 
Method. Students will begin immediately with the analysis and inter- 
pretation of texts, in connection with which the grammatical principles 
will be studied and explained as examples appear in the coux?>^ Q^ xt-a^L- 
ing. The method adopted will be progressWe VYitoM^cwX. \\. v5»x^'i^"'K^- 
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mended that Hebrew be taken up first. Assyrian may be taken at the 
same time or afterwards. Arabic, Syriac, Aramaic, and ^thiopic will be 
offered as additional courses in future years. Old Aramaic, Phoenician, 
etc., cannot be advantageously undertaken until considerable knowledge 
of Hebrew, Assyrian, and Biblical Aramaic has been gained. 

The courses in Hebrew, Hellenistic Greek, and Assyrian, are strongly 
recommended to all students interested in Biblical studies, provided they 
have acquired some degree of facility in the reading of Classical Greek. 
Without this preparatory work they would be unable to take up the Hel- 
lenistic Greek, but might enter upon the courses in Hebrew and Assyrian. 
Students who are looking forward to a theological course are advised to 
consult with the professor in charge. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

I. Lectures. One hour. Professor Craig. 

The object of Course i is to introduce students to the study of the 
family of Semitic peoples, embracing Babylonians, Assyrians, Hebrews, 
Aramaeans, Arabians, etc., who played a r61e second to none in import- 
ance in the advancement of civilization. The discoveries of the last half 
century have furnished for the study a wealth of material, covering a 
period of 4,000 years; and patient research and decipherment have given 
a new knowledge of the eai-Iy world, which is not only intensely inter- 
esting, but also, in the best sense of the word,«highly practical to every 
student in pursuit of a liberal education. 

The lectures are based upon the original documents and monumental 
remains, and include an account of the principal discoveries down to 
date; the early traditions, myths, religions, and their analogous forms 
among non-Semites; the history, literature, scientific status and achieve- 
ments, art, architecture, governmental systems, military organizations 
and methods, private and social life, and intercourse with and influence 
on foreign nations. 

In 1894-95, Course i will be given in the first semester. 

HEBREW. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Beginners* Course. Study of Genesis. Baer and Delitzsch's Text. 

Harper's Elements of Hebrew. Craig's Hebrew Manual. 

Three hours. Professor Craig. 
3. Advanced Course. Selected Psalms with study of the peculiarities 

of Hebrew poetry. Two hours. Professor Craig. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 
2. Beginners' Course Continued. Selections from the Hexateuch and 
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I Samuel. Study of syntax. Driver's Moods and Tenses. 
Harper's Elements of Hebrew. Craig's Hebrew Manual. 
Three hours. Professor Craig. 
4. Advanced Courses Continued. Study of the Psalms and Minor 
Prophets with introductory lectures on prophecy. Two hours. 
Professor Craig. ' 

ASSYRIAN. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Study of texts and grammatical principles with mastery of the 
principal cuneiform signs. Delitzsch's Lesestiicke. Lyon's 
Assyrian Manual. Two hours. Professor Craig. 

FRENCH. 

Except for students of engineering, for whom special courses, desig- 
nated by letters of the alphabet, are arranged, Courses i and 2 must pre- 
cede all others. Students who are required to take eight hours in French 
beyond Courses I and 2, are allowed to select from the courses open to 
them. Courses 10, 13, and 22 require a good degree of proficiency in 

pronunciation. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Beginners' Course. Grammar and easy reading. Seven sections. 
Four hours, Mr. Effinger, Mr. Levi, Mr. Bourland, and 
Dr. Leser. 
3. Composition and Translation from English into French. Three* 
hours, Mr. Levi. 
Course 3 is intended for students who want a practical knowledge 
of the language; it is required of all who intend to take a 
Teacher's Diploma in French. 
6. Critical Prose Writing of the Nineteenth Century. Sainte Beuve^ 
Bruneti^re; Taine. Two sections. Two hours. Professor 
Walter and Mr. Levi. 
8. French Classic Dramas. Three sections. Three hours, Mr. Levi, 

Mr. Bourland, and Dr. Leser. 
10. Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. Two hours. Assist- 
ant Professor DE PoNT. 
Course 10 is open only to students who have had twelve hours of 
French, or who receive special permission. 
12. La Fontaine's and Florian's Fables. Advanced practice in compo* 
sition and conversation. Comparative study and analysis of 
the authors. Three hours. Assistant Professor DE Pont. 
Course 12 must be preceded by Courses 5 and 16, and by a three- 
hour course in reading. 
14. Seminary. Two hours. Prof essoT "W M-Tl.^. 
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Course 14 is open only to those who receive special permission. 
16. Conversational Drill. Two hours. Assistant Professor de Pont. 
1 8. Study of Old French. Two hours. Dr. Leser. 
20. Modern French Prose. Musset ; M^rim^e ; Sand. Two hours. 

Mr. BOURLAND. 

Course 20 is open only to those who have not had more than eight 
hours of French. 
22. Dramatists of the Eighteent^i Century, from the Classical to the 
Romantic Schools. Regnard; Marivaux; Destouches; etc. 
Three hours. Assistant Professor de Pont. 
Course 22 is open to students who have had Course 8 and three 
hours additional. 
24. French Literature of the Sixteenth Century. Lectures, recitations, 
and essays. Two hours. Professor Walter. 
Course 24 is open to students who have had Course 9, and to others 
who receive special permission. 
26. French Philosophical Writers. Descartes; Malebranche; Condil- 
lac. One hour. Professor Walter. 
Course 26 is open only to those who reiceive special permission. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Modern Prose and Plays. Grammar continued. Six sections. 
Four hours. Mr. Bourland, Mr. Levi, Dr. Leser, and Mr. 
Effinger. 

4. Scientific Reading. La Nature. Four hours. Assistant Professor 

DE Pont. 
In Course 4 the class is limited to thirty. Preference is given to 
B. S. students, for whom the course is prescribed. 

5. Advanced Composition. Continuation of Course 3; intended as 

preparatory to seminary work. Two hours. Assistant Professor 
DE Pont. 
7.. Classic French Prose. Pascal; Bossuet; La Bruy^re; S^vign^. 
Three sections. Two hours. Mr. Levi, Mr. Bourland, and 
Dr. Leser. 
9. Montaigne. Two hours. Professor Walter. 

Course 9 is open to all candidates for the degree of A. B. who have 
had ten hours of P'rench, and to others who receive special 
permission. 
II. Prose Writers of the Eighteenth Century. Three hours. Sec. I, 
Rousseau, Contrat Social and selections. Professor Walter. 
Sec. II, Voltaire; Montesquieu; Diderot. Mr. Bourland. 
Course 1 1 is open only to those who receive special permission. 
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13. French Lyrics. La Lyre Frangaise. Three hours. Assistant Pro- 
fessor DE Pont. 
Course 13 is open to students who have had fourteen hours of 
French. 

15. Seminary. Victor Hugo, Dramas. Two hours. Assistant Profes- 
sor DE Pont. 
Course i $ is conducted in French, and is open only to students who 
have had Course 12 or its equivalent. 

17. Teachers' Course. Two hours. Professor Walter. 

Course 17 is open only to those who receive special permission, and 
they must have completed Course 3 or its equivalent. 

21. Contemporary French Drama. Two hours. Mr. Levi. 

23. Study of Old French. Continuation of Course 18. Two hours. 
Dr. Leser. 

25. French Literature of the Seventeenth Century. Two hours, Mr. 
Levi. 
Course 25 is open only to those who receive special permission. 

27. Didactic, Narrative, and Satirical Poetry, llegnier; Boileau; Vol- 
taire. Two hours, Mr. Bourland. 

29. Contemporary Letter- Writers. Sand; Doudan. Two hours. Mr. 
Levi. 

31. French Philosophical Writers. Continuation of Course 26. Taine. 
One hour. Professor Walter. 

Special Courses in French for Students of Engineering, 

Students of engineering are not admitted to the other courses 
offered in French, except by special permission. 

i 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

B. Narrative Prose. Souvestre's Confessions d'un Ouvrier. Two 

sections. Two hours. Mr. Effinger. 9 

Course B is open to those who have taken Course A, or who have 
passed an entrance examination in French. 
D. Scientific Reading. Two sections. Two hours, Mr. Bourland 
and Mr. Effinger. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 
A. Beginners* Course. Grammar and Reader. Two sections. Four 
hours. Mr. Effinger. 

C. Descriptive Prose. Two hours. Mr. Effinger. 

ITALIAN. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 
2. Continuation of Course i. Ariosto or Tasso. Two hours, Mr. 
Levi. 

5 . 
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4. La Vita Nuova. One hour. Professor Walter. 
Course 4 raust be preceded by Course i. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

I. Grandgent's Italian Grammar. Easy prose. Three hours. Mr. 
Levi. 
Course i is open only to those who have completed Courses i and 
2 in French. 
3. Dante, Diviha Commedia. Lectures and recitations. Two hours. 
Professor Walter. 
Course 3 must be preceded by Courses i and 2. 

SPANISH. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Manning's Spanish Grammar. Easy prose. Two hours. Dr.LECER 
Course i is open only to those who have completed Courses i and 

2 in French. 
3. Calderon, La Vida es Suefio. Two hours. Professor Walter. 
Course 3 is open oftly to those who have taken Courses i and 2. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Continuation of Course i. Two hours. Dr. Leser. 

GERMAN. 

Except for students of engineering, for whom there are special 
courses designated by the letters A, B, etc., the required work in Ger- 
man is all included in i, 2, 3, 4, which should be taken in the order of 
the numerals. The student must take, for the elementary requirement of 
eight hours, Courses I and 2; for the advanced requirement of eight 
hours, one of the options designated 3a, 3^, etc., and one of the options 
designated 4^, 4^, etc. The remaining hours may be chosen at pleas- 
ure from the options designated as 3i, 3^, etc., or 4,, 4^, etc. The num- 
bers above 4 designate advanced electives which can be taken only by 
special permission. In Courses 5 and 20, separate instruction amounting 
to one hour a week and adapted as far as possible to individual needs, 
will be given to graduate students and to undergraduates working on the 
university system with German as major study. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Beginners' Course. Joynes-Meissner's German Grammar and 
Joynes's or Brandt's German Reader. Six sections. Four hours. 
Mr. McLouTH, Dr. Winkler, Mr. Mensel, and Mr. Hildner. 

3. Classical Plays and Modern Prose, with collateral practice in writ- 
ing German. This course may be elected as — 
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3a. Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. Two sections. Three hours, -Mr. 
McLouTH and Mr. Diekhoff. 

2fi. Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans. Two sections. Three hours, 
Mr. HiLDNER and Mr. McLoUTH. 

3f. Goethe's Egmont. Three hours. Assistant Professor Hench. 

3^. Goethe's Iphigenie. Two sections. Three hours. Dr. Wink- 
ler and Mr. McLouth. 

3^. Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm. Three hours. Mr. Mensel. 

3/. Lessing's Emilie Galotti. Three hours. Mr. Hildner. 

3 1 . SchSnbach's Uber Lesen und Bildung. Two hours. Assistant 

Professor Hench. 

32. Becker's Friederich der Grosse. Two hours. Mr. Mensel. 

3 J. Ten Brink's FUnf Vorlesungen iiber Shakespere. Two hours. 

Dr. Winkler. 
34. Behaghel's Deutsche Sprache. Two hours. Mr. Mensel. 
3a. Gore's German Science Reader. Two sections. Two hours. 
Assistant Professor Hench and Dr. Winkler. 
5. The First Part of Goethe's Faust. Thomas's edition. Two hours. 

Professor Thomas. 
7. Elementary Middle High German. Introduction to language and 
literature. Lectures and recitations. Text-books: Paul's Mit- 
telhochdeutsches Grammatik, 3d ed., and Weinhold's Mittel- 
hochdeutsches Lesebuch, 4th ed. Two hours. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Hench. 
9. Teachers' Course. Practice in writing German; critical study of 
Goethe's Werther, with essays upon assigned topics; recitations 
from Kluge's Geschichte derdeutschen National Litteratur, clas- 
sical period. Three hours. Professor Thomas. 
Course 9 is required for the Teacher's Diploma. Courses 15 and 
16 are recommended as a preparation for it. 
II. History of German Literature from the earliest times to the death 
of Goethe. Lectures and readings from Mtiller's German 
Classics. Three hours. Professor Thomas. 
13. Goethe Seminary. Critical investigations pertaining to the early 
writings of Goethe. One hour. Professor Thomas. 
Course 13 is intended primarily for graduates and is not open to 
students working on the credit system. 
15. Advanced German Composition. Von Jagemann's Materials, to- 
gether with themes from Schrakamp's Erzahlungen aus der 
deutschen Geschichte. Two sections. Two hours. Professor 
Thomas and Dr. Winkler. 
19. Old High German, advanced coMtse. CiVWt^ ^NxsA^ o^. Siafc '^"«!^- 
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guage and syntax of the monuments of the ninth century. Two 
hours. Assistant Professor Hench. 
21. The Beginnings of German Romanticism. Lectures with selected 
readings. Two hours. Dr. Winkler. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. German Grammar Continued. Reading of easy narrative prose 
and modern dialogue; Storm's Immensee; Riehl's Fluch der 
SchSnheit and Freytag's Joumalisten. Six sections. Four 
hours. Mr. McLoUTH, Dr. Winkler, Mr. Mensel, and Mr. 

HiLDNER. 

4. Continuation of Course 3. This course may be elected as — 

^a. Goethe's Tasso. Two sections. Three hours. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Hench and Mr. Mensel. 

4^. Lessing's Nathan der Weise. Two sections. Three hours. 
Mr. Mensel and Mr. Hildner. 

4^. Goethe's GStz von Berlichingen. Three hours. Dr. Winkler. 

^d. Schiller's Wallenstein. Three hours. Assistant Professor 
Hench. 

4 1 . Goethe's Prose. Extracts from Werther, Wilhelm Meister, and 

Dichtung und Wahrheit. Two hours. Dr. Winkler. 

42. Schiller's Prose. Second Book of the Dreissigjahriger Krieg 

and the Geisterseher. Two hours. Mr. McLouth. 

43. Heine's Prose. Reisebilder. Two hours. Mr. Hildner. 

44. Scientific Prose. Helmholtz's Goethe's Naturwissenschaftliche 

Arbeiten and Cohn's tJber Bakterien. Two hours. Mr. 
Mensel. 
6. The Second Part of Goethe's Faust. Schroer's edition. Two hours. 

Professor Thomas. 
8. Advanced Middle High German. The Niebelungenlied. Reading, 
with lectures on language, mythological elements, and compo- 
sition of the epic. Two hours. Assistant Professor- Hench. 
ID. Teachers' Course. Continuation of Course 9. Essays in German 
upon nineteenth century masterpieces; lectures upon modern 
German grammar from an historical point of view; pedagogical 
discussions of methods, text-books, etc. Three hours. Profes- 
sor Thomas. 
12. History of German Literature. Continuation of Course 11. Three 

hours. Professor Thomas. 
[14. Schiller Seminary, Schiller's philosophical poems as related to 
his studies in the Kantian philosophy. 
Course 14 will not be given in 1893-94, but may be expected in 
1894-93.] 
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i6. Advanced German Composition. Continuation of Course 15. Two 
hours. Dr. Winkler. 

20. LaokoSn. A study of Lessing's essay with comparison of the crit- 
iques by Herder and Goethe. Two hours. Professor Thomas. 

22. Modern German Grammar from an historical and comparative 
point of view. Syntax. Two hours. Assistant Professor 
Hench. 

24. German Lyrics and Ballads. Two hours. Mr. McLouTH. 

[26. Old High German. Introductory Course. Braune's Althochdeutsche 
Grammatik and Althochdeutsches Lesebuch. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Hench. 
Course 26 will be omitted in 1893-94.] 

28. Old Saxon. GalMe's Altsachsische Grammatik and BehaghePs 
Heliand. Assistant Professor Hench. 

Special Courses in German for Students of Engineering, 

Students of engineering are not admitted to the other courses 
offered in German, except by special permission. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

A. Beginners' Course. Joynes-Meissner's German Grammar and 

Joynes's or Brandt's German Reader. Two sections. Four 
hours. Mr. DiEKHOFF. 

C. Descriptive Prose. Deutschland und die Deutschen. Two sections. 

Two hours, Mr. Diekhoff. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

B. Narrative Prose. Easy stories. Two sections. Two hours, Mr. 

Diekhoff. 

D. Technical Prose. Schroot's Der Dampf. Two sections. Two 

hours. Mr. Diekhoff. 

GOTHIC. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Wright's Primer of the Gothic Language with Readings from 
Ulfilas. Two hours. Assistant Professor Hench. 

SWEDISH. 

The courses in Swedish will be omitted in 1893-94, but may be 

expected in 1894-95. They are open only to those who receive special 

permission. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

[i. Modern Swedish Grammar and the Reading of Selections. Otve 
hour. Professor THOMAS.^ ^ 
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SECOND SEMESTER. 
[2. Tegn^r's Frithjof's Saga and Selections from Runeberg. One hour 
Professor Thomas.] 

DANISH-NORWEGIAN. 

The courses in Danish-Norwegian are open only to those \/ho 
receive special permission. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Modern Danish-Norwegian Grammar, and the Reading of Selec- 

tions. One hour. Professor Thomas. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Ibsen*s Brand. One hour. Professor Thomas. 

In connection with Course 2, Professor Thomas will give a short 
series of free public lectures on the life and works of Ibsen. 

ENGLISH AND RHETORIC. 

Courses 11, 12, and 14 are conducted on the seminary plan, the class 
being divided into small sections for the presentation of theses and re- 
ports and for extempore discussion and conference. These courses are 
designed for advanced students only, and are usually taken by students 
in their last year of residence in the University. 

Courses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, and 20 will ordinarily be 
found suitable for graduate students as well as for undergraduates. In 
the case of students who have taken these courses for their first degree, 
special advanced courses are provided for graduate study, after confer- 
ence with the candidate. 

Students who desire to take a Teacher's Diploma in English will 
be expected to complete Courses 3, 7, 11, and 12. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Rhetoric and Composition. Essays and speeches. Five sections. 

Two hours, Mr. Dawson. 
In the first semester Course I is designed for candidates for the 
degrees of A. B. and Ph. B.; in the second semester, for others. 

\a. Paragraph Writing. Two hours, Mr. Dawson. 

Course i^ is open to those who have passed Course I. 

2. Science of Rhetoric. Essays. Five sections. Two hours. Assist- 

ant Professor Scott. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Course i, and by Course i or Course 
2 in philosophy. Course \a is also recommended, 
to this course. 

3. Old English (Anglo-Saxon) for beginners. Two sections. Two 

hours. Professor Hempl. 
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5. English Literature. Late Middle and early Modern English (four- 

teenth and fifteenth centuries), with especial reference to 
Chaucer. Two sections. Two hours. Professor Hem PL. 
Course 5 must be preceded by Course i. It is recommended that 
it be preceded also by Courses 3 and 4, and by at least one 
year's study of French. 
7. Historical English Grammar. Two hours. Professor Hempl. 
9. Old-English Syntax, Two hours. Professor Hem^l. 

Course 9 must be preceded by Course 3. 
ID. Principles of Literary Criticism. Lectures and discussions. One 
hour. Professor Demmon. 
Course 10 must be preceded by Courses 2, 5, and 6. It is especially 
designed to accompany Course 11. 
1 1. English Literature Seminary. Study of masterpieces; More's Utopia; 
Bacon's Essays; Milton's Areopagitica; Carlyle's Sartor Resar- 
tus; George Eliot's Silas Marner; Spenser's Faery Queen, 
Book I; Shakespeare*s Sonnets; Milton's Paradise Lost; Dry- 
den's Absalom and Achitophel; Pope's Essay on Man; Words- 
worth's Excursion; Tennyson's Princess; Browning's Soul's 
Tragedy. Four sections. Two hours. Professor Demmon. 
Course 1 1 must be preceded by Courses 2, 5, and 6. 
15. Principles of Style. Inductive study of masterpieces of English 
prose, with a view to verifying rhetorical principles. Lectures, 
readings, and discussions. Two hours. Assistant Professor 
Scott. 
Course 15 is open to those who have taken Course 2. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

1. Rhetoric and Composition. Essays and speeches. Five sections. 

Two hours. Mr. Dawson. 
See note to Course i in first semester. 
\a. Paragraph Writing. Two hours. Mr. Dawson. 
See note to Course \a in first semester. 

2. Science of Rhetoric. Essays. Five sections. Two hours. Assist- 

ant Professor Scott. 
See note to Course 2 in first semester. 
4. English Literature. Transition and early Middle English (twelfth 

and thirteenth centuries). Two hours. Professor Hempl. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Course 3. 

6. English Literature. Modern English. . Two sections. Two hours. 

Professor Hempl. 
Course 6 must be preceded by Course 5. In Course 6 a tsvaj^aakSs. 
used to give a general survey oi lYit sv3\i\^cX.\ \i>3LN. ^•^^o.'ai^ -a^NstTkr 
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tion Is directed to each author or period by certain members of 
the class, each member thus making about half a dozen special 
studies and reports. 
8. Old-English (Anglo-Saxon) Poetry. Two hours. Professor Hempl. 

Course 8 must be preceded by Course 3. 
I Da. Principles of Literary Criticism. Lectui^es and discussions. One 
hour. Professor Demmon. 
Course loa must be preceded by Course 10. It is designed to 
accompany Course 12. 

12. Shakespeare Seminary. Plays selected: A Midsummer Night's. 

Dream, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, Twelfth 

Night, The Tempest, Richard II, the two parts of Henry IV, 

Henry V, Richard III, Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, 

and Coriolanus. Three sections. Two hours. Professor Dem- 
mon. 

Course 12 must be preceded by Course 11. 

13. History of the English Drama. Lectures. One hour. Professor 

Demmon. 
Course 13 is especially intended for students who are pursuing 
Course 12, but is also open to those who have passed Courses 5 
and 6. 

14. American Literature Seminary. Authors studied: Irving, Poe, 

Hawthorne, Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Thoreau, Bayard 
• Taylor, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Howells and James. Two 
hours. Professor Demmon. 
Course 14 must be preceded by Course 11. Representative works 
of the authors above named will be studied and compared with 
masterpieces of British authors, and an attempt made to discover 
the distinctively American element. 

18. Advanced Composition. Two hours. Assistant Professor Scott. 
Course 18 is intended for those who are already proficient in writ- 
ing, but who feel the need of practice and criticism. It is open 
only to those who receive special permission, and will be limited 
in number to six. 

19. Spoken English, with especial reference to American English. 

Two hours. Professor Hempl. 
In Course 19 a study is made of colloquial English as distinguished 
from the English of books and artificial speech, and the attempt 
is made to settle some of the important facts as to the fortunes 
of English speech in our country. 

20. Old-English Phonology and Morphology. Two hours. Professor 

Hempl. 

Course 20 must be preceded by Course 3. 
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ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Elocution. Exercises in vocal culture, breathing, position, and tech- 

nique of gesture; pronunciation and emphasis; the Rush and 
Delsarte philosophies; elements of quality and force of voice, 
with their applications. Two sections. Two hours. Professor 
Trueblood. 

3. Study of Great Orators. Ancient orators, and modern orators of 

Continental Europe. Lectures on methods of public address 
and sources of power; study of representative selections. Two 
hours. Professor Trueblood. 
.Course 3 must be preceded by Courses i and 2, and by Courses i 
and 2 in English. 

5. Shakespearian Reading. Critical study and reading of two of Shake- 

speare's plays. Two hours. Professor Trueblood. 
Course 5 must be preceded by Courses I and 2. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Elocution. Exercises in vocal training continued; elements of pitch 

and time with their applications, study and 'application of the 
principles of action; delivery of short extracts from masterpieces 
of the orators. Two sections. Two hours: Professor True- 
blood. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Course I. 

4. Study of Great Orators. English and American orators. Two 

hours. Professor Trueblood. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Courses i, 2, and 3, and by Courses 

1 and 2 in English. 

6. Oral Discussions, application of the principles of formal logic and 

elocution in debatmg leading questions of the day. Designed 
to develop readiness of extemporization. Preparation of briefs. 
Two hours. Professor Trueblood. 
Course 6 must be preceded by Courses i and 2, by Courses i and 

2 in English, and by Course lo in philosophy. 

HISTORY. 

A student who intends to make a special study of history will find it 

to his advantage to elect courses in substantially the following order: 
(l) Course I or 6; (2) Course 6 or l; (3) Courses 7, 14; (4) Courses 2, 
IS; (5) Courses 3, 5, 9; (6) Courses 4, 10, 12. Courses 5 and 12 may 
be taken in either the third or fourth year of residence. Course 12 should 
be taken the first semester of the fourth year and followed by the semi- 
nary in comparative constitutional law. Courses 5,11, ^Yvd \i -ax^ 's^i>^ai<^'t 
iox graduate students who have speciaViied \tv \v\?Xc>\>j . 
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FIRST SEMESTER. 
I. Political and Constitutional History of England. Text-Book; Gard- 
iner. Four sections. Three hours, Mr. Dow and Mr. Brown. 
Students are expected to begin their work in history with Course I 
or Course 6. 

3. Constitutional and Political History of the United States. Text- 

books, lectures, and collateral reading. Two sections. Two 
hours. Assistant Professor Ames. 
Course 3 should be preceded by at least two courses in history. 

5. Constitutional Law and Political Institutions of the United States. 

Text-books: Cooley and Bryce, Three hours. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Ames. 

6. History of Europe with special reference to the Middle Ages. 

Text-book, lectures, and collateral reading. Three sections 
Three hours, Mr. Dow and Mr. Brown. 
See note to Course I. 
9. History of Europe from 1789 to 181 5. Lectures. Three hours. 
Professor Hudson. 

11. Conferences. Meetings with graduate students and advanced sen- 

iors for the purpose of directing research work in American 
history. One hour. Assistant Professor Ames. 

12. Comparative Constitutional Law. Lectures. Two hours. Pro- 

fessor Hudson. 
14. History and Institutions of the more ancient nations, and of 
Greece. Text-book: Oman. Three hours. Mr. Brown. 

20. Topics in American History. One hour. Assistant Professor Ames. 
Course 20 must be preceded by Courses 3 and 4. 

21. Seminary. Comparative Constitutional Law. Two hours. Pro- 

fessor Hudson. 
Courses 20 and 21 are open only to graduates and to advanced 
seniors. 
23. Seminary. A study of the policy and relations of the leading 
European states in the light of historical conditions. One hour. 
Professor Hudson. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

1. Political and Constitutional History of England. Text-book: Gard- 

iner. Three sections. Three hours, Mr. Dow. 
See note to Course i in first semester. 

2. American Colonial History. Text-book and lectures. Two sec- 

tions. Two hours, Mr. Dow. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Course i. 

4. Political and Constitutional History of the United States. Contin- 
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uation of Course 3. Text-book, lectures, and collateral read- 
ing. Two sections. Tivo hours. Assistant Professor Ames. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Course 3. 

6. History of Europe with special reference to the Middle Ages. 

Text-book, lectures, and collateral reading. Three sections. 
Three hours, Mr. Brown. 
See note to Course i in first semester. 

7. History of Europe from the close of the Middle Ages to the out- 

break of the French Revolution. Lectures. Two hours. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 

10. History of Europe since 18 1 5. Lectures. Three hours. Professor 
Hudson. 

15. Roman History and Institutions. Text-book and collateral reading. 
Text-book: Pelham. Three hours, Mr. Brown. 

18. History of England since 1688. Text-book, lectures, and topical 
work. Three hours. Assistant Professor Ames. 
Course 18 must be preceded by Course I. 

22. Topics in American History. Continuation of Course 20. One 
hour. Assistant Professor Ames. 

24. Seminary. Comparative Constitutional Law. Two hours. Pro- 

fessor Hudson. 

25. Seminary. A study of the policy and relations of the leading 

European states in the light of historical conditions. One hour. 

Professor Hudson. 

Courses 24 and 2$' are open only to graduates and to advanced 

seniors. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A student intending to take all the work offered in philosophy should 
take the courses in about the order of their numbers, beginning with 
Course i in the second year of residence at the University. To students 
not intending to make a specialty of philosophy, it is a matter of indif- 
ference whether Courses $, 6, 7, and 8 are taken in their third or fourth 
year. 

Courses i, \a, ib, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 are primarily for under- 
graduates. The intermediate courses, viz: Courses 40, 5«, 12, 13, 13a, 14, 
15, 15a, 16, 1 6a, 17, 18, and 180 are for graduates and advanced under- 
graduates. Courses 4^, 13^, and 15^, are open only to graduates and to 
undergraduates on the university system. The same restriction applies 
to the graduate courses, viz: Courses 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

la. Elementary Logic. Text-book: Hyslop's Elements of. l^^^v:.. Tino 
hours. Dr. Lloyd. 
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See note to Course i in second semester. 

2. General Psychology. Text-book: Dewey*s Psychology. Other 

books specially recommended are James's Psychology briefer 
course, and HSffding's Elements of Psychology, Lectures and 
exercises. Three hours, . Dr. Lloyd. 
Course 2 is given also in the second semester. 

3. British Ethics. A general survey from Hobbes to Mill. Lectures 

and readings. Two hours. Dr. Lloyd. 
Course 3 must be preceded by Course 2. It is non-technical in 
character, its intention being to show how English life has 
reflected itself in thought. 

4. History of Ancient and Mediaeval Philosophy. Lectures, and read- 

ings in Plato and Aristotle. Two theses. Three hours. As- 
sistant Professor Mead. 
4a. Special Studies in Ancient Philosophy. One hour. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Mead. 
[6. Introduction to Philosophy. Lectures and syllabus. Two hours. 
Professor Dewey. 
Course 6 must be preceded by Course 2. It will be omitted in 
1893-94, but may be expected in 1894-95.] 

8. Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century. Lectures. Two 

hours. Professor Dewey. 
Course 8 must be preceded by two courses in philosophy. It is 
non-technical in character, its object being to show the unity in 
the philosophic and other main tendencies of the century. 

9. Special Topics in Psychology. Sense-perception, attention, mem- 

ory, localization of brain functions, etc. Lectures and demon- 
strations. James's and Ladd's larger works will serve as collat- 
eral reading. Three hours. Assistant Professor Mead. 
Course 9 will count as a teachers' course. 

12. ^Esthetics. The theory of the beautiful in nature and art. Lec- 

tures and experimental work. Two hours. Professor Dewey. 
Course 12 must be preceded by at least two courses in philosophy. 

13. Political Philosophy. The theory and institutions of social organ- 

ization. Lectures. Three hours. Professor Dewey. 
Course 13 must be preceded by Course 7, or accompanied by Course 
9. In any case Course 9 is recommended. 
I3«. Special Studies in the History of Political Philosophy. T. H. 
Green's Poli<^^ical Obligation, Kant's Elements of Law, and 
Spencer's Sociology. One hour. Professor Dewey. 

[15. Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. Meiklejohn's translation. Lec- 
tures and readings. Two hours. Dr. Lloyd. 
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Course 1 5 must be preceded by Courses 5 and 6. It will be omitted 
in 1893-94, but may be expected in 1894-95.] 

[15a. Individual Work in Kant's Critique. One hour. Dr. Lloyd. 

Course l^a will be omitted in 1893-94, but may be expected in 

1894-95.] 

19. Contemporary Philosophy. Study of the philosophical Writings of 

Lotze and Edward Caird. Three hours. Dr. Lloyd. 

20. Special Research in the laboratory of experimental psychology. 

Four hours. Assistant Professor Mead. 

21. Seminary. Selected problems in ethics. Three hours. Professor 

Dewey. 

22. Journal Club. Instructors and advanced students will meet fort- 

nightly. No credit. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

1. Logic. This course may be elected as — 

la. Elementary Logic. Text-book: Hyslop's Elements of Logic. 

Two hours. Dr. Lloyd. 
lb. Inductive Logic. Text-book: Fowler's Inductive Logic. Two 

hours. Dr. Lloyd. 
Credit will not be given for both \a and \b\ while either will meet 
the requirements for a degree, \b is of more practical value 
than \a, 

2, General Psychology. Three hours. Dr. Lloyd. 
Course 2 is given also in the first semester. 

5. History of Modem Philosophy. Lectures, with readings from Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. Two 
theses. Three hours. Assistant Professor Mead. 
Course 5 should be preceded by Course 4. 
5^. Special studies in the history of modern philosophy. One hour. 

Assistant Professor Mead. 
7. Ethics. Text book: Dewey's Outlines of Ethical Theory. Three 

hours. Professor Dewey. 
ID. Anthropological Ethics. Origin and early development of moral 
customs and ideas. Two hours. Professor Dewey. - 
Course 10 may be taken by those who have taken or are taking 
Course *j, 
II. Philosophy of Religion. Lectures and assigned readings. Two 
hours. Dr. Lloyd. 
Course 1 1 must be precede 1 by Course 2. 
[14. Matter and Motion. Tbe net results of the cotvce.^^t's* Q»i xsv^^'ixw 
science. The startfng point w'lW be ioutv^ m \>cie. ^\\Mv^%^ ^^ 
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Spencer and Clifford. Lectures and readings. Two hotirs. 
Assistant Professor Mead. 
Course 14 must be preceded by Course 6. It is especially adapted 
for scientific students. Course 14 will be omitted in 1893-94, 
but may be expected in 1894-95.] 

16. The Philosophy of Spinoza. Elwes's translation. Lectures and 

readings. Two hours. Dr. Lloyd. 
Course 16 must be accompanied or preceded by Course 5, and pre- 
ceded by Course 6. 
1 6a. Special Studies in the Philosophy of Spinoza. One hour. Dr. 
Lloyd. 

17. English Psychology. From Locke, through Hartley and the Mills, 

to Bain. Three hours. Assistant Professor Mead. 
Course 17 must be preceded by Course 2. It is recommended that 
Course 5 precede or accompany it. 

[18. Hegel's Logic. Wallace's translation. Two hours. Professor Dewey. 
Course 18 must be preceded by Course 15. It will be omftted in 
1893-94, but may expected in 1894-95.] 
\\%a. The Hegelian Categories in their relation to the Kantian. One 
hour. Professor Dewey. 
Course i%a will be omitted in 1893-94, but may be expected in 
1894-95.] 

22. Journal Club. 

See Course 22 in first semester. 

23. Special Research in Psychology. Continuation of Course 20. Four 

hours. Assistant Professor Mead. 

24. Seminary. Contemporary ethical systems. Three hours. Professor 

Dewey. 

THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 

Students who wish to prepare themselves for ordinary class-room 
duties are advised to pursue Course I, if they can take but one; those 
who propose to assume the management of high schools, or graded 
schools, should take Course 5 in connection with Course i. In both cases, 
however. It is desirable for them to pursuS Course 2. The order in which 
Courses I and 2 are taken is not material. Students are recommended 
to take Course I or Course 2 before the historical courses. Courses of 
reading are prescribed in connection w.**h Courses i and 2. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Practical Pedagogy. The arts of tea ng and governing; methods 
ol JnstructiOD and general school-i ' practice; school hygiene; 
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school law. Recitations and lectures. Text-book: Compayr^'s 
Lectures on Pedagogy. Fotir hours. Professor Hinsdale. 

3. History of Education, Ancient and Mediaeval. Recitations and 

lectures. Text-book: Compayr^'s History of Pedagogy. The 
subjects treated in the lectures given in this course are Oriental, 
Greek, and Roman education, and the rise and early develop- 
ment of Christian schools. Three hours. Professor Hinsdale. 

5. School Supervision. General school management, the art of grad- 

ing and arranging courses of study, the conduct of institutes, 
etc. Recitations and lectures. Text book: Payne's Chapters 
on School Supervision. Three hours. Professor Hinsdale. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Theoretical and Critical Pedagogy. The principles underlying the 
art of teaching and governing. Lectures. Four hours. Pro- 
fessor Hinsdale. 

4. History of Modern Education. Recitations and lectures. Text- 

book: Compayr^'s History of Pedagogy. The topics dealt with 
in this course of lectures are the movements of modem educa- 
tional thought and practice. Three hours. Professor Hinsdale. 

6. The Comparative Study of educational systems, domestic and 

foreign. Lectures. Two hours. Professor Hinsdale. 

7. Seminary. Study and discussion of special topics in the history and 

philosophy of education. Two hours. Professor Hinsdale. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Courses in the department of political economy are classified as 
undergraduate, intermediate, and graduate courses. The undergraduate 
courses, viz.. Courses i, 2, 3, and 5 may be taken by any student, but 
will not be accepted as counting for an advanced degree. The inter- 
mediate courses, viz., Courses 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 may also 
be taken by any student; in the case, however, of students who are pur- 
suing their work on the university system, and of graduate students, 
special instruction of one hour a week will be given in connection with 
each course. This extra hour will be devoted to a more careful analysis 
and a more extended discussion than is possible in the lectures. The 
graduate courses, viz., Courses 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, and 22 are not open 
to undergraduate students who pursue their work on the credit system, 
but may be taken by those who are working on the university system. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Elements of Political Economy. Short course. Text-book: Walker. 
Two sections. Three hours. Mr. Cooley. 
Course i is designed for those who desite \.o o\>\."ai-R. «>. ^^tl^x-A V^nss^nV 
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edge of political economy. It embraces, in addition to a state- 
ment of fundamental principles, brief studies on practical 
economic problems. 
3. History of the Development of Industrial Society. Lectures and 
quiz in sections. Three hours. Professor Adams and Mr. 
Dixon. 

Course 3 is designed to be introductory to all courses in political 
economy except Course i. It is not, however, required for ad- 
mission to such courses. It embraces a history of English in- 
dustrial society from the twelfth century to the present time, 
and is designed to show how modern industrial customs and 
rights came into existence. It is desirable that it should be 
preceded by Course i in history. Students who intend to take 
all the work offered in economics should elect Course 3 the first 
semester of their second year of residence. 
5. Problems in Political Economy. Lectures and quiz in sections. 
Four hours. Professors Adams and F. M. Taylor. 

Course 5 treats in a cursory manner current problems in political 
economy. The problems studied are the following: The Rail- 
way Problem; Industrial Crises; Free Trade and Protection; 
Industrial Reforms; Labor Legislation; and Taxation. It is 
designed as the supplement of Course 2, by which it must be 
preceded, and is introductory to Courses 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 13, although it is not required for these courses. 

7. Land Problems Historically and Theoretically Considered. Two 
hours. Professor F. M. Taylor. 

9. History and Principles of Currency and Banking. Two hours. 
Professor F. M. Taylor. 

II. Industrial and Commercial Development of the United States. 
Two hours. Professor F. M. Taylor. 

13. Theory of Statistics. One hour, Mr. Cooley. 

Courses 7, 9, 11, and 13 must be preceded by Course 2. 

15. Critical Analysis of Economic Thought. One hour. Professor 
Adams. 

17. Seminary in Industrial Development. Two hours. Professor 
Adams. 

21. Current Economic Legislation and Literature. One hour. Profes- 
sors Adams and F, M. Taylor, Mr. Cooley, and Mr. Dixon. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Elements of Political Economy. Lectures and quiz in sections. 
Ju;ur Mours. Professor F. M. Taylor. 
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4. Principles of the Science of Finance. Lectures and quiz in sections. 

Four hours. Professor Adams and Mr. Dixon. 
6. The Transportation Problem. Two hours. Professor Adams. 
8. History and Theory of Socialism and Communism. Two hours. 

Professor F. M. Taylor. 
10. History of the Tariff in the United States. Text-book: Taussig. 

Two hours, Mr. Dixon. 
12. History of Political Economy. Text-book: Ingram. Two hours. 
Mr. CooLEY. 
Courses 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 must be preceded by Course 2. 
16. Critical Examination of the labor problem and of the monopoly 

problem. One hour. Professor Adams. 
18. Seminary in Economics. Two hours. Professor Adams. 
20. Social Philosophy with especial reference to economic relations. 

One hour. Professor F. M. Taylor. 
22. Current Economic Legislation and Literature. One hour. Profes- 
sors Adams and F. M. Taylor, Mr. Cooley, and Mr. Dixon. 
24. Practical Work in Statistics. Two hours. Mr. Cooley. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Lectures on International Law. Two hours. President Angell. 
Course I is open only to those who have completed two courses in 

history; Course 7 is especially recommended as one of the two. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. History of Treaties. Two hours. President Angell. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Course i. 

MUSIC. 

The courses in music are open to students who evince sufficient 
musical ability to pursue them with profit. Courses I and 2 are intro- 
ductory to the technical and critical courses, and no advanced credit will 
be allowed for them. Courses 3 to 8 are technical and represent four 
years* work. Course lia is also technical. Courses loa and \ob are 
intended primarily for graduate students, but are open to undergraduates 
who are fitted to do advanced work. Courses 9a, 9^, and \\b are open 
to students who wish to study the historical development of music, as 
well as its signi6cance as an art. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Fundamental Principles of Musical Science. Zwo A-ours. "^xohRsasst 
Stanley. 
6 
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la. Science and Practice of Choral Music. Two hours. Professor 
Stanley. 

3. Science of Harmony. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 
5«. Simple Counterpoint. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 
6«. Double Counterpoint. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 

7. Canon. Fugue. Form. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 

9a. The History of Music, to modern opera. Lectures. Two hours. 
Professor Stanley. 

lOfl. Free Compositfon. Instrumentation. Two hours. Professor Stan- 
ley. 

\\a. Musical Analysis. Lectures and text-book. Two hours. Profes- 
sor Stanley. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Fundamental Principles of Musical Science. Two hours. Profes- 
sor Stanley. 
2a, Science and Practice of Choral Music. Two hours. Professor 
Stanley. 

4. Science of Harmony. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 
5^. Simple Counterpoint. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 

iab. Double Counterpoint. Simple forms. Two hours. Professor 
Stanley. 

8, Canon. Fugue. Form. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 

9^. The History of Music. Modern opera, symphonic forms, Wag- 
ner's music dramas. Lectures. Two hours. Professor Stan- 
ley. 

10^. Free Composition. Instrumentation. Two hours. Professor Stan- 
ley. 

I lb. Musical Criticism. Lectures. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Historical, Material, and Intellectual Bibliography. Lectures. One 
hour. Professor R. C. Davis. 
During the month of October, Professor Davis will give a short 
course of evening lectures designed to aid readers in the use 
of the library, and in gaining a knovirledge of recent books. 
These lectures do not count tovirard a degree. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Students of engineering are required to take in order Courses i, 2, 
3, 4, and 6 They are also required to take Course i^, unless they have 
passed a satisfactory examination for admission in plane trigonometry. 
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but no credit toward graduation is given to engineering students for 
Course ib. 

Other students may take in order Courses I a, 2a, 3a, and 4a. Of these, 
Course i« is required for the degree of B. L.; la and 2a are required for 
the degrees of A. B., Ph. B., and B. S. Students who desire to give 
more time to mathematics may substitute Courses i, i^, and 2 for the shorter 
Courses la, 2a; and Courses 3, 4, for the shorter Courses 3a, 4a. 

Courses i, la, lb, 2, 2a, 2b, 3, 3a, 4, 4a, and 6 are intended primarily 
for undergraduates; Courses 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 15, 19, 20, 21, and 22 are for 
graduates and undergraduates; Courses 9, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, and 18 are 
primarily for graduates, though undergraduates of exceptional ability are 
admitted by special permission. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Algebra and Analytic Geometry (I). Five sections. Four hours, 

Mr. Ladue, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Markley. 
la. Plane Trigonometry and Algebra. Ten sections. Three hours. 

Dr. Miller, Mr. Lyman, Dr. Markley, and Mr. Ladue. 
lb. Plane Trigonometry. Three sections. Two hours. Dr. Markley 

and Dr. Miller. 
3. Differential and Integral Calculus (I). Four sections. Four hours. 

Assistant Professors Cole and Ziwet, and Dr. Markley. 
3a. Calculus (I). Four hours. Professor Bem AN. 

5. Solid Analytic Geometry (t). Two hours. Professor Beman. 

6. Mechanics. Three sections. Four hours. Assistant Professor 

Ziwet and Mr. Lyman. 

7. Modern Geometry (I). Three hours. Assistant Professor Cole. 
9. Differential Equations (I). Three hours. Professor Beman. 

II. Theory of Complex Numbers (I). Three hours. Assistant Profes- 
sor Cole. 

13. Mathematical Reading. 

Course 13 is designed to give graduate students an opportunity to 
read standard mathematical works under the direction of the 
Faculty. 

16. Advanced Mechanics (II). Two hours. Assistant Professor Ziwet. 

19. Teachers' Seminary. Algebra. Two hours. Professor Beman. 
Course 19 is open only to those who have completed Courses i, 2, 
3, 4, or la, 2a, 3«, 4a. 

21. Fourier's Series, and Spherical, Cylindrical, and Ellipsoidal Har- 
monics (I). Two hours. Dr. Markley. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Analytic Geometry (II). Six sections. Four hours. Mr. I adue, 

Mr. Lyman, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Markley. 
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7,a, Plane Analytic Geometry. Nine sections. Four hours. Dr. Mil- 
ler, Dr. Markley, Mr. Ladue, Mr. Lyman, and Assistant 
Professor Ziwet. 

2Jb, Spherical Triogonometry. Two hours, Mr. Lyman. 

4. Differential and Integral Calculus (II). Four sections. Four hours. 
Assistant Professors Cole and Ziwet, and Dr. Markley. 

4fl. Calculus (II). Four hours. Professor Beman. 
8. Modern Geometry (II). Three hours. Assistant Professor Cole. 
10. Quaternions. Three hours. Professor Beman. 

12. Modern Higher Algebra. Three hours. Dr. Markley. 

13. Mathematical Reading. 

See note to Course 13 in first semester. 

14. Theory of Complex Numbers (II). Two hours. Assistant Pro- 

fessor Cole. 

15. Advanced Mechanics (I). Three hours. Assistant Professor Ziwet. 

17. Differential Equations • (II). . Two hours. Professor Beman. 

18. Solid Analytic Geometry (II). Two hours. Professor Beman. 
20. Teachers' Seminary. Geom^ry. Two hours. Professor Beman. 

See note to Course 19 in first semester. 

22. Fourier's Series, and Spherical, Cylindrical, and Ellipsoidal Har- 
monics (II). Two hours. Dr. Markley. 

PHYSICS. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Mechanics, Sound, and Light. Five hours, Mr. Reed. 

Course i is open to those who have passed an entrance examination 
in physics, and to all others who have sufficient preparation. 
A knowledge of plane trigonometry is indispensable. 

3. Physical Laboratory Work for beginners. This course may be 

elected as — 
yi. Three hours, 
2,b. Two hours, Mr. Reed. 
Course 3 must be preceded or accompanied by Course I. 

4. Primary and Secondary Batteries. Recitations and laboratory work. 

Two hours. Professor Carhart and Dr. Guthe. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Courses i, 2, 3« or 3^, and a 
course in general or analytical chemistry. 

5. Electrical Units and Measurements. Lectures and laboratory 

work. Five hours. Professor Carhart, Assistant Professor 
Patterson, and Dr. Guthe. 
Course 5 must be preceded by Courses i, 2, and 3a or 3^. A 
knowledge of calculus is also required. 
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6. Sound and Light. Everett's Vibratory Motion and Sound and 

laboratory work. Three hours, Mr. Reed. 
Courge 6 must be preceded by Course i and by Course 3^? or 3^. 

7. Mathematical Electricity: Emtage. Three hours. Assistant Pro- 

fessor Patterson. 

Course 7 must be preceded by Course 2. A knowledge of calculus 
is also required. 
9. Distribution of Electricity. Lectures. Two hours. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Patterson. 

Course 9 must be preceded by Course 8« or 8^. 

13. The Alternate Current Transformer; Fleming. Two hours. Pro- 

fessor Carhart. 
Course 13 must be preceded by Course 8« or 8^. 

14. Photometry of Electric Lamps. Lectures and laboratory work. 

Two hours. Assistant Professor Patterson. 
16. The Dynamical Theory of Heat. Two hours. Professor Car- 
hart. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Electricity, Magnetism, and Heat. Five hours. Professor Car- 

hart and Mr. Reed. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Course i and by a course in general 
or analytical chemistry. 

3. Physical Laboratory Work for beginners. This course may be 

elected as — 

3a. Two sections. Three hours, 

3^. Two hours. Assistant Professor Patterson, Mr. Reed, 

and Dr. Guthe. 

8. Electro-Dynamic Machinery. This course may be elected as — 

8a. Lectures and laboratory work. Four hours. 
8^. Lectures and labpratory work. Ihree hours. Professor 
Carhart and Assistant Professor Patterson. 
Course 8 must be preceded by Course 5. 

10. Electricity and Magnetism: Mascart and Joubert. Two hours. 

Assistant Professor Patterson. 
Course 10 must be preceded by Course 7. 

11. Theory of Light: Preston. Recitations and laboratory work. Four 

hours. Professor Carhart and Mr. Reed. 
Course 1 1 must be preceded by Course 6. A knowledge of calculus 
is also required. 

12. Advanced Laboratory Work in Electricity and Magnetism. Two 

hours. Dr. GuTHE. 
Course 12 must be preceded by Couise S- 
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15. Photometry. Continuation of Course 14. Laboratory work. One 
or two hours. Assistant Professor Patterson. 

GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 

Students who enter upon the study of chemistry with the intention 

of fitting themselves for teachers of the science, or who intend to acquire 

a scientific knowledge of the subject for other purposes, should take 

Courses 2 and 3 in addition to i and 4. Course 5 is also recommended 

to all except those who wish to make a purely technical application of 

the study. The research laboratory is intended primarily for graduate 

students, although advanced undergraduates may be admitted by special 

arrangement. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, Descriptive and Experimental- 

Lectures and recitations. Three hours, Mr. HiGLEY. 

2. Laboratory Work in General Chemistry. Tliree hours, Mr. LiCHTY 

and Mr. Higley. 
Course 2 must be preceded or accompanied by Course I or an equiva- 
lent. It is supplementary to Course i and covers in the labora- 
tory the ground covered by lectures in Course i. 

3. Laboratory Work in General Chemistry. Five hours, Mr. Lichty 

and Mr. Higley. 

Course 3 must be preceded by Course I. It may be taken as a 
teachers' course by students who have completed Course 4 in 
general chemistry and Course i in analytical chemistry. 
5. Theoretical Chemistry of Recent Years. Lectures. Two hours. 
Professor Freer. 

Course 5 must be preceded by Courses 4 and either 2 or 3 in gen- 
eral chemistry, and by Courses i and 10 in analytical arid 
organic chemistry. Course 4 in analytical chemistry is also 
recommended. This course is intended for undergraduate 
students but is also suitable for graduates. For the latter class 
of students additional laboratory work in the methods of de- 
termining molecular weights will be required. 
7. Laboratory Research in General Chemistry, Organic or Inorganic. 
Professor Freer. 

Course 7 is intended primarily for graduates. In any case it is 

limited to a small number of students and is open only to 

persons who receive special permission from the instructor. 

Students electing this course must be able to read German and 

French. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Laboratory Work in General Chemistry. Three hours. Mr. Higley 
and Mr. LiCHTY. 
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See note to Course 2 in first semester. 
2a, Laboratory Work. Continuation of Course 2. Three hours, Mr. 
HiGLEY and Mr. Lichty. 

3. Laboratory Work in General Chemistry. Five hours, Mr. Higley 

and Mr. Lichty. 
3a. Laboratory Work. Continuation of Course 3. Five hours. Pro- 
fessor Freer and Mr. Higley. 
Students taking Course 30, after completing the regular work, will be 
given some special advanced work, involving inorganic prepara- 
tions. 

4. Inorganic Chemistry, Descriptive and Experimental. Continuation 

of Course i. Four hours. Professor Freer. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Course i, or by an equivalent course 
of study in some other institution. 
6. Journal Club. Two hours. Professor Freer. 

Course 6 must be preceded by Course 5. The professor and all 
of the instructors and assistants in the department will take 
part in the Journal Club. While it is intended primarily for 
graduates, it is also open to undergraduates. 
7a. Laboratory Research in General Chemistry. Professor Freer. 
See note to Course 7 in first semester. 

8. The Rarer Chemical Elements. Lectures. Two hours. Mr. 

Higley. 
Course 8 is for graduates and undergraduates. 

9. Laboratory Research in General Inorganic Chemistry. Continuation 

of Course 3a. Professor Freer and Mr. Higley. 
Although Course 9 is intended primarily for undergraduates who 
have taken the regular courses in laboratory itistruction given 
in this department, it is also intended for graduate students who 
have received equivalent instruction elsewhere. 
ID. Laboratory Work in the Methods of Determining Molecular Weights. 
Three hours. Mr. Lichty. 

ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

The laboratory work requires about three hours daily, taken, 
in the first semester, between i and 5 ; in the second semester, between 
I and 6. Permission for forenoon hours is given when necessary. 

Those entering upon the study of analytical chemistry for scientific 
purposes irrespective of technical application, should first take Courses I 
or 3, and 4, and if possible should reach Course 17. In organic chem- 
istry. Course 10 or Courses 10 and ii should be taken first, and either 
Course 12 or Course 14 may be taken next. Iw ^^T^\>cvfc'Cv:. x^^^-axOc^.^ 
Courses 10, 11, 12, 13, and 17 maybe laVLeii. Yot cotmcvsxosX •a^s^s.^i^^s.. 
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Courses 22 and 23 must be preceded by Courses 2 and 4. 

24. Original Investigations in quantitative analysis and its applications. 

laboratory work and reading. Five hours. Professor Camp- 
bell. 

25. Original Investigations in quantitative analysis and its applica- 

tions. Laboratory work and reading. Three hours. Pro- 
fessor Campbell. 

Courses 24 and 25 are open only to those who receive special per- 
hiission. 

26. Bibliography of Quantitative Analysis. Reading and seminary 

work. One hour. Professor Campbell. 

27. Bibliography of Quantitative Analysis. Reading and seminary 

work. Two hours. Professor Campbell. 

Courses 26 and 27 must be preceded or accompanied by one of the 
following courses : 5, 6, 7, 9, 24, or 25. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

1. Qualitative Analysis. Recitations and laboratory work. Ten hours. 

Professor Johnson. 

2. Advanced Qualitative Analysis. Continuation of Course i, with 

original work. Recitations and laboratory work. Five hours. 
Professor Johnson. 
Course 2 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 4. 

3. First Steps in Qualitative Analysis. Recitations and laboratory work. 

Five hours. Professor Johnson. 
Course 3 is designed for students of civil and of mechanical engi- 
neering. 

14. Organic Analysis. Lectures and laboratory work. Five hours. Mr. 
Gomberg. 
Course 14 is open to those who have taken Courses i or 3, and 4 
or 10. 
16. Manufacture and Purification of Chemicals. Laboratory work. 
Four hours. Professor Johnson. 
Course 16 is open to those who have completed Courses i and 2. 

28. Organic Chemistry. Lectures. Four hours. Professor Prescott. 
Course 28 must be preceded by Course i or Course 3 in analj-tical 

chemistry, or by Course i in general chemistry. . 

30. The use of the spectroscope ' 'actomete|h|||M|^^cal and 

organic chemical stud * >ry **^^^^|K?tnres. 

Two hours. Mr. Edw. 
See note to Course 29 in firs 
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• EITHER FIRST OR SECQND SEMESTER. 

4. Quantitative Analysis. Beginning course. Recitations and labora- 

tory work. Seven hours. Professor Campbell. 
Course 4 is open to those who have taken Course I. 

5. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. Laboratory work. Five hours. 

Professor Campbell. 
Course 5 is open to those who have taken Course 4 and who re- 
ceive special permission. 

6. Iron and Steel Analysis. Laboratory work. Five hours. Pro- 

fessor Campbell. 
Course 6 is open to those who have taken Course 4 and who re- 
ceive special permission. It cannot be taken at the same time 
with Course 5. 

7. Special Methods in Iron and Steel Analysis. Continuation of Course 

6. Laboratory work. Five hours. Professor Campbell. 
Course 7 must be preceded by Course 6. 

11. Organic Chemistry. Laboratory work. Two hours. Mr. Gomberg. 
Course 1 1 is open to those who have taken Course i or Course 3. 

It must be preceded or accompanied by Course 10. 
iia. Organic Chemistry. Laboratory work, continuation of Course II. 
Two hours. Professor Prescott and Mr. Gomberg. 

12. Organic Chemistry. Ultimate analysis and synthetic preparations. 

Laboratory work. Five hours. Professor Prescott and Mr. 
Gomberg. 
Course 12 is open to those who have taken Courses i, 4, and 10. 

13. Organic Chemistry. Continuation of Course 12. Five hours. Pro- 

fessor Prescott. 

17. Original Investigations in Organic Chemistry. Laboratory work, 

reading, and seminary studies. Five hours. Professor Pres- 
cott. 

18. Original Investigations. Continuation of Course 17. Five hours. 

Professor Prescott. 
Courses 17 and 18 must be preceded by Courses i, 4, and 10. 

19. Organic Synthesis. Laboratory and library work with seminary 

studies. Three hours. Professor Prescott. 
iga. Organic Synthesis. Continuation of Course 19. Three hours. 
Professor Prescott. 
Courses 19 and 19^ should be preceded by Courses i and 10. 

22. Original Investigations in qualitative analysis and applied chem- 

istry. Laboratory work. Five hours. Professor Johnson. 

23. Original Investigations in qualitative aiiaV^s.\?. 2Av<i ;s>.^>^\\^^ 0^^-«^- 

istry. Laboratory work. Three hours, YtoV^^^ox ^ov^^'^'^^- 
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Courses 22 and 23 must be preceded by Courses 2 and 4. 

24. Original Investigations in quantitative analysis and its applications. 

laboratory work and reading. Five hours. Professor Camp- 
bell. 

25. Original Investigations in quantitative analysis and its applica- 

tions. Laboratory work and reading. Three hours. Pro- 
fessor Campbell. 

Courses 24 and 25 are open only to those who receive special per- 
mission. 

26. Bibliography of Quantitative Analysis. Reading and seminary 

work. One hour. Professor Campbell. 

27. Bibliography of Quantitative Analysis. Reading and seminary 

work. Two hours. Professor Campbell. 

Courses 26 and 27 must be preceded or accompanied by one of the 
following courses : 5, 6, 7, 9, 24, or 25. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

1. Qualitative Analysis. Recitations and laboratory work. Ten hours. 

Professor Johnson. 

2. Advanced Qualitative Analysis. Continuation of Course i, with 

original work. Recitations and laboratory work. Five hours. 
Professor Johnson. 
Course 2 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 4. 

3. First Steps in Qualitative Analysis. Recitations and laboratory work. 

Five hours. Professor Johnson. 
Course 3 is designed for students of civil and of mechanical engi- 
neering. 

14. Organic Analysis. Lectures and laboratory work. Five hours. Mr. 
Gomberg. 
Course 14 is open to those who have taken Courses i or 3, and 4 
or 10. 
16. Manufacture and Purification of Chemicals. Laboratory work. 
Four hours. Professor Johnson. 
Course 16 is open to those who have completed Courses i and 2. 

28. Organic Chemistry. Lectures. Four hours. Professor Prescott. 
Course 28 must be preceded by Course i or Course 3 in analytical 

chemistry, or by Course I in general chemistry. 

30. The use of the spectroscope and refractometer in analytical and 
organic chemical studies. Laboratory work and lectures. 
Two hours. Mr. Edwards. 
See note to Course 2g in first semester. 
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HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Hygiene. Lectures. Three hours. Professor Vaughan. 

2. Bacteriology. Lectures. Three hours. Professor Now. 

EITHER FIRST ORSEC9ND SEMESTER 

3. Bacteriology. Laboratory work. Five hours. Professor Now. 

4. Methods of Hygiene. Analyses of water, air, soil, milk, butter, 

etc. Laboratory work. Seven hours. Professor Now. 
Course 3 is open to those who have taken Course i or Course 3 in 
analytical chemistry. 

5. Methods of Hygiene. Continuation of Course 3. Five hours. Pro- 

fessor Now. 

6. Physiological Chemistry. Lectures. Three hours. Professor 

Vaughan. 

7. Physiological Chemistry, including Analysis of Urine. Lectures 

and laboratory work. Seven hours. Professor Now. 
Course 5 is open to those who have taken Course i or Course 3 in 
analytical chemistry and Course 10 in organic chemistry. 

8. Advanced Physiological Chemistry. Laboratory work and reading. 

Seven hours. Professor Now. 

9. Original research on the causation of disease. Laboratory work 

and reading. Five hours. Professor Vaughan. 
Course 9 is designed for advanced students, and is open only to 
such as receive special permission. 

10. Original research on the causation of disease. Continuation of 

Course 9. Five hours. Professor Vaughan. 

ASTRONOMY. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. General Astronomy. Three hours. Mr. Townley. 

Course i requires a knowledge of conies. 
3. Spherical Astronomy. Three hours. Professor Hall. 

Course 3 must be preceded by Course i. A knowledge of calculus 
is also required. 

5. Method of Least Squares and Empirical Curves. Two hours. Mr. 

Townley. 
Course 5 requires a knowledge of the integral calculus. 

6. Theoretical Astronomy. Five hours. Professor Hall. 
Course 6 should be preceded by Course 16 in mathematics. 

11. Mathematical Theories of Planetary Motions. Three hours. Ptck- 

fessor Hall. 
Course 1 1 should be preceded by Course it> m xcvaX^x^xsvaXX^'s^. 
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EITHER FIRST OR SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Elementary Practical Course. One hour. Mr. Townley. 

Course 2 requires a knowledge of trigonometry and general astron- 
omy. 
4. Practical Astronomy. Use of portable transit. Two hours, Mr. 
Townley. 
Course 4 requires a knowledge of differential and integral calculus 
and of solid analytic geometry. 
9. Extended Practical Course. Professor Hall and Mr. Townley. 
Course 9 is open only to such students as receive special permission 
from the instructors. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

7. Theoretical Astronomy. Five hours. Professor Hall. 
Course 7 should be preceded by Course 16 in mathematics. 

8. Spherical Astronomy. Continuation of Course 3. Three hours. 
' Professor Hall. 

MINERALOGY. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Short Course. Lectures and practice. Two hours. Professor Pettee. 
For Course i some knowledge of chemistry is desirable. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Mineralogy and, Lithology. Lectures and practice. Five hours. 

Professor Pettee. 
Course 2 is open only to those who are taking, or have taken, a 
course in analytical chemistry. 

GEOLOGY. 

Courses i and 2 are intended primarily for undergraduates. Courses 
3-6 are for graduate students and undergraduates who have had suffi- 
cient preparation to pursue them with advantage. Special courses will 
be arranged for graduates by either Professor Pettee or Professor 
Russell. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Elements of General Geology, comprising a study of the agencies 
now modifying the Earth's surface; development of topographic 
, forms; the structure of the Earth's crust and the materials of 
which it is composed, etc.; illustrated principally by the geology 
of the United States. Lectures and recitations. Three hours. 
Professor Russell. 
3, General PaJxontology. Invertebrates. Reading, lectures, laboratory 
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work, and preparation of short thesis. Three hours. Professor 
Russell. 
Course 3 must be preceded by Courses i and 2 and by instruction in 
invertebrate zoology. 

5. Physical Geology. Reading, lectures, laboratory work, and prepa- 

ration of short thesis. Two hours. Professor Russell. 
Course 5 must be preceded by Courses i and 2 in geology and by 
Course i or Course 2 in mineralogy. 

8. Economic Geology. Two hours. Professor Pettee. 

Course 8 must be preceded by Course i or 9 in geology and by 
Course 2 in mineralogy. 

9. [Geology of the United States. Two hours. Professor Pettee. 
Course 9 will be omitted in 1893-94.] 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Elements of Geology Continued. Historical geology; mainly the 
life-history and geographical development of North America. 
Lectures and recitations. Three hours. Professor Russell. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Course i or an equivalent. 

4. Palaeontological Investigations. Contiuation of Course 3. Two {or 
three) hours. Professor Russell. 

6. Historical Geology. Continuation of Courses i and 2. Reading, 

lectures, laboratory work, and preparation of short thesis. Two 
hours. Professor Russell. 
For Course 6 previous instruction in zoology is desired. 

GENERAL BIOLOGY. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Elements of Biology. A study of typical species of plants and ani- 

mals, with reference to structure, function, development, and 
relationship. Lectures and laboratory work. Five hours, Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Worcester. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Elements of Biology. Continuation of Course i. Lectures and 

laboratory work. Five hours. Assistant Professor Newcombe 
and Mr. Worcester. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Course i. See note to Course i in 
animal morphology. 

SYSTEMATIC ZOOLOGY. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Systematic Zoology, Vertebrates. Lecluies ?jv^ TtcAVaXAavv^. 'Y^tX- 
book; CJaus and Sedgwick, i^i-ye Tiours. ^to\^fe^^ox ^-^^^^^^ 
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4. Original or independent work in systematic study of vertebrates. 

This course may be elected as 4a, two hours; 4^, three hours; 
or 4^, five hours. Professor Steere. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Courses I and 3. It may also be 
taken in the second semester. 

5. Special Study of Invertebrate Groups. Laboratory work and read- 

ing, with such instruction as the student may require. This 
course may be elected as 5^» Conchology, three hours; <^b^ 
Study of Corals, three hours; or 5^^ Entomology, />4^'^<? hours > 
Professor Steere. 
Course 5 must be preceded by Course 2. It may also be taken in 
the second semester. 

6. Development of Species and Theory of Classification. Lectures. 

Two hours. Professor Steere. 

SECOND SEMESTER 

2. S)rstematic Zoology, Invertebrates. Lectures and recitations. Text- 

book: Claus and Sedgwick. Five hours. Professor Steere. 

3. Identification of Vertebrates. Lectures and laboratory work. Five 

hours. Professor Steere. 
Course 3 must be be preceded by Course i. 

4. See Course 4 in first semester. 

5. See Course 5 in first semester. 

ANIMAL MORPHOLOGY. 

After Course I in general biology the student should take Course 2 
in general biology, or Course I in animal morphology, then either 2 and 
3, or 4 and 5, or all of them; after 4 and 5, 8 and 9, and finally 12, 13, 14, 
and 15. 

Course i and the introductory courses in general biology, are in- 
tended primarily for undergraduates; Courses 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 15, 
and 17 are for graduates and undergraduates; Courses 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, and 17 are primarily for graduates and undergraduates on the uni- 
versity system. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

2. Morphology of Invertebrates. Lectures, with laboratory work or 
demonstrations. The work embraces a series of forms not in- 
cluded in the courses in general biology. Three hours. Mr. 
Worcester. 

4. Mammalian Anatomy. Dissection of the cat. Lectures and labo- 
ratory work. Five hours. Professor Reighard and Mr. Jen- 
nings. 

6. Vertebrate Histology. Laboratory work, with instruction in methods? 

and lectures. Five hours. Assistant Professor Huber. 
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Course 6 must be preceded or accompanied by Courses i and 2 in 

general biology, or by Course i in general biology and Course I 

in animal morphology. 
9. Comparative Embryology of Vertebrates: Amphibia, Chick, and 

Rabbit. Lectures and laboratory work. Five hours. Professor 

Reighard. 
Course 9 is most advantageously taken after Courses 4 and 5, but 

may follow directly after Courses i and 2 in general biology. 

10. Field-Club Work. Laboratory work with occasional lectures. 

Two hours. Professor Reighard. 
Course 10 may be taken only after consultation with the instructor. 

12. Current Literature of Animal Morphology. The instructors and 
advanced students will hold weekly meetings at which reports 
are made on important current papers, followed by informal 
discussion. Although the meetings are open to all, the mem- 
bership is restricted. One hour. Professor Reighard. 

14. Original Work in Animal Morphology. Invertebrate morphology, 
and vertebrate comparative anatomy, embryology, and histol- 
ogy. This course may be elected as 14a, two hours; i^d, three 
hours; \^c, five hours; 14^, ten hours; or l^e^ fifteen hours. Pro- 
fessor Reighard and Assistant Professor Huber. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

I. Elements of Biology of Animals. A study of typical species with 

reference to structure, function, development, and relationship. 

Lectures and laboratory work. Three hours. Mr. Worcester. 

Course i is the same as the zoological part of Course 2 in general 

biology. 

3. Morphology of Invertebrates. Continuation of Course 2. Three 

hours, Mr. Worcester. 
5. Mammalian Anatomy. Lectures, recitations, and laboratory work. 

Five hours. Professor Reighard and Mr. Jennings. 
7.' Vertebrate Histology. Laboratory work and lectures. Five hours. 
Assistant Professor Huber. 
The requirements for admission are the same as for Course 6, and 
the course covers the same ground as Course 6. 
8. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. Lectures and laboratory 
work. Five hours. Professor Reighard. 
Course 8 must be preceded by Course 9 and, when possible, by 
Courses 4 and 5. 

11. Field-Club Work. Continuation of Course 10. Two hours. Pro- 

fessor Reighard. 
Course 1 1 may be taken only alter coivs\i\\.a.X\oT4. -w'VOsx ^^^ Vcv^xxvxoX'aft 
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13. Current Literature of Animal Morphology. Continuation of Course 

12. One hour. Professor Reighard. 
Course 1 3 may be taken only after consultation with the instructor. 
15. Original Work in Animal Morphology. Continuation of Course 14. 

This course may be elected as 15a, two hours; 15^, three hours; 

i$c, five hours; i$d, ten hours ; ox i$e,Jifteen hours. Professor 

Reighard. 

17. Methods in Vertebrate Histology. Laboratory work. Two hours 

Assistant Professor Huber. 
19. The Microscopic Anatomy of the brain and special sense organs 

of vertebrates. Five hours. Assistant Professor Huber. 
Courses 17 and 19 must be preceded by Course 6 or Course 7. 

Course 19 should also be preceded by a course in embryology, 

but this is not a requirement. 

BOTANY. 

Students who intend to take a large amount of work in botany will find 
it most a'dvantageous to begin with Course I in general biology. This 
should be followed by Course 2 in general biology or the parallel Course 
2 in botany, then Courses 3 and 4, or 5 and 6, and so on. 

Courses i and 2 and the corresponding courses in general biology 
are intended primarily for undergraduates; Courses 3, 4, 4a, 5, ^a^ 6, and 
da are for graduates and undergraduates; Courses 7 and 9 are primarily 
for graduates, but undergraduates of exceptional ability may be admitted 
to them by special permission. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Elements of Biology of Plants. A study of typical species with 

reference to structure, function, development, and relationship. 
Lectures and laboratory work. Three hours, Mr. Johnson. 
3. Histology of Plants. Lectures and laboratory work. Five hours. 

Assistant Professor Newcombe. 
5. Cryptogamic Botany. Algae. Lectures and laboratory work. 
Three hours. Mr. Johnson. 
$a. Continuation of Course 5. Field work and reading. Two hours, 
Mr. Johnson. 
Course Sa is open only to a limited number. Special permission 
must be obtained before electing it. 
7. Investigations. Cellular Biology. This course n^iy be elected as 
7a, two hours; *jb, three hours; *jc, five hours; *jd^ ten hours. 
Assistant Professor Newcombe. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Continuation of Course i. Lectures and laboratory work. Three 

Aaurs, Assistant Professor Newcombe and Mr. Johnson. 
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4. Comparative Anatomy of Phanerogams. Lectures and laboratory 
work. Three hours. Assistant Professor Newcombe. 
4^. Continuation of Course 4. Laboratory work and reading. Two 
hours. Assistant Professor Newcombe. 
6. Cryptogamic Botany. Fungi. Lectures and laboratory work. 
Three hours. Mr. JOHNSON. 
ta. Continuation of Course 5. Field work and reading. Two hours. 
Mr. Johnson. 
Course 6a is open only to a limited number. Special permission 
must be oDtamed before electing it. 
8. Investigations. Vegetable physiology. This course may be elected 
as 8a, two hours; 8^, three hours; 8^, five hours; or %d, ten 
hours. Assistant Professor Newcombe. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The courses in physiology are arranged for those who intend to be- 
come physicians or dentists, those who propose to teach the subject, and 
those who contemplate making biology or psychology a specialty. 

Instruction is given by lectures, recitations, informal discussions, and 
laboratory work. In the laboratory the studept learns to use the appara- 
tus and methods employed in ordinary physiological experiments. Ad- 
vanced students are given an opportunity to begin research work. 

Work in physiology should be preceded by the following courses or 
their equivalents: Courses 4 and 5 in animal morphology, or a course 
in descriptive and practical human anatomy, and lectures and laboratory 
work in vertebrate histology in the Department of Medicine and Surgery; 
Courses i and 2 in physics; Courses I, 2, and 4 in general chemistry; and 
Course 10 in organic chemistry. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Lectures and Recitations. Five hours. Professor Lombard. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Continuation of Course I. Five hours. Professor Lombard. 

3. Laboratory Work. One hour. Professor Lombard. 

Course 3 is open only to students who have taken or are taking 
Course 2. 

4. Physiological Experimentation. One hour. Professor Lombard. 
Course 4 is open only to those who have taken Course 3. 

DRAWING. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

I. Elementary Drawing. Practice. Three sections. Ttuo koitrs. ^xci- 
fessor J. B. Davis and Mr. MoiLi.E\ . 

7 
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3. Mechanical Drawing. Three hours. Professor J. B. Davis. 

4. Free-hand Drawing; Pen and Ink Drawing; Sketching. Three 

hours. Professor Denison or Miss Hunt. 
9. Sketching of Parts of Machines. Lettering. Three hours. Profes- 
sor Denison. 
Course 9 is designed especially for students of mechanical engi- 
neering. 
10. Continuation of Course 8. Two hours. Professor Denison or Miss 
Hunt. 
Course 10 must be preceded by Courses 4 and 8. 
[13. Water-Color Drawing. Three hours. Professor Denison or Misc 
Hunt. 
Course 13 must be preceded by Course 8. It will be omitted in 

1893-94-] 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

5. Descriptive Geometry. Recitations and drawing. Five sections. 

Three hours. Professors J. B. Davis and Denison, and Mr. 

MORLEY. 

Course 5 must be preceded by Course i. 

6. Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. Three hours. Professor Denison 
Course 6 must be preceded by Course 5* 

7. Free-Hand Drawing (advanced). Three hours. Professor Deni- 

son or Miss Hunt. 

8. Architectural and Water-Color Drawing. Ttvo hours. Professor 

Denison or Miss Hunt. 
Course 8 must be preceded by Course i or 4. 
14. Stereotomy. Two hours. Professor Denison. 
Course 14 must be preceded by Course 5» 

SURVEYING. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Lectures and Field Practice with Instruments. Four hours. Pro- 

fesor J. B. Davis. 
The field practice in Course I continues during favorable weather 
until Christmas. 

4. Use of Instruments. One hour. Mr. Morlev. 

5. Topography. Transit and stadia. Plane-table. Field work and 

drawing. Three hours. Mr. MORLEV. 
Course 5 accompanies Course i. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Continuation of Course I. Railroad surveying, city engineering, 

and road-making. Lectures and text-book. Five hours. Pro- 
fessor J. B. Davis. 
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Course 2 must be preceded by Course I. 

3. Field Work in Camp for four weeks. Professor J. B. Davis, 
Course 3 is open only to students that are working for a degree in 

civil engineering, except by special permission. 
6. Continuation of Course 5. Phototopography. Field work and 
drawing. One hour, Mr. Morley. 
It is desirable that Course 6 should be preceded or accompanied by 
Course 20a in analytical chemistry. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Principles of Mechanism. Drawing. Two hours. Professor Denison. 

4. Graphical Analysis of Structures. Two hours. Professor Greene. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Course 3. 

5. Strength and Resistance of Materials. Two sections. Two hours. 

Professor Greene. 
Course 5 must be preceded by Course 6 in mathematics. 

6. Engineering. Theory of Construction. One hour. Professor Greene. 
Course 6 must be preceded by Course 6 in mathematics. 

7. Engineering Design. Five hours. Professor Greene. 
Course 7 accompanies Courses 5 and 6. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. D3niamics of Machinery. Two sections. One hour. Assistant 

Professor Wagner. ^ 

Course 2 is the same as the first half of Course 7 in mechanicdl 
engineering. 

3. Graphical Analysis of Structures. Two sections. Two hours. Pro- 

fessor Greene. 
Course 3 requires at least a limited knowledge of statics. 

8. Engineering. Theory of Construction. Four hours. Professor 

Greene. 

9. Hydraulics. One hour. Professor Greene. 

10. Water Supply and Sewerage. One hour. Professor Greene. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

In the courses in shop practice, Assistant Professor C. G. Taylor 
is aided in the iron work by Mr. S moots, in the foundry work by Mr. 
WiNSLOW, in the wood work by Mr. Purfield, and in the forge shop by 
Mr. Orr. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

5. Principles of Mechanism. Drawing. Three hours. ^\o\s:^^'crt\y«rsk- 

ISON. 
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Course 5 must be preceded by Course i or la in mathematics, and 
by Courses i and 5 in drawing. 

8. Prime Movers. Water wheels and steam engines. Lectures and 

recitations. Two sections. Two hours. Professor Cooley 
and Assistant Professor Wagner. 
Course 8 must be preceded by Course 7. 

9. Thermodynamics. Hot-air and gas engines, air compressors, and 

refrigerating machines. Two hours. Assistant Professor Wag- 
ner. 
Course 9 must be preceded by Course 7 and by Courses i and 2 
in physics. 

10. Theory of Machine Design, including Electrical Design. Two hours. 

Professor Cooley and Assistant Professor Wagner. 
Course 10 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 5 in civil 
engineering. 

11. Design of General Machinery. Three hours. Professor Cooley. 
Course 11 should be accompanied by Course 10. 

15. Experimental Laboratory Work. Two hours. Professor" Cooley 
and Assistant Professor Wagner. 
Course 15 must be preceded by Course 7. 

EITHER FIRST OR SECOND SEMESTER. 

Courses I a, 2a, 3a, 4a, and ta may also be continued by advanced 
students as i3, 23, 3^, 4^, and tb. 

la. Shop Practice. Wood work" and pattern work. Three sections. 
Three hours. Assistant Professor C. G. Taylor. 

In the first semester Course \a is intended for students of mechanical 
engineering; in the second semester, for students of electrical 
and civil engineering. 
2.a. Shop Practice in Forging. Five sections. Two hours. Assist- 
ant Professor C. G. Taylor. 
In the first semester Course 2.a is intended for students of electrical 
and civil engineering; in the second semester, for students of 
mechanical engineering. 
3rt. Shop Practice in Iron Work. Three sections. Three hours. As- 
sistant Professor C. G. Taylor. 
In the first semester Course 3a is intended for students of mechanical 
engineering; in the second semester, for students of electrical 
engineering. 

4fl. Shop Practice in Foundry Work. Four sections. Two hours. As- 
sistant Professor C. G. Taylor. 
In the Rrst semester Course 4a is intended for students of mechanical 
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engineering; in the second semester, for students of electrica* 

engineering. 
6/z. Design of Shop Machinery. Two hours. Assistant Professor C. 

G. Taylor. 
In the first semester Course (m is intended for students of electrical 
engineering; in the second semester for students of mechanical 
engineering. It must be preceded by Courses i, 5, and 9 in 
drawing, and preceded or accompanied by Course 5 in mechan- 
ical engineering. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

7. Dynamics of Machinery. Two sections. Two hours. Assistant 
Professor Wagner. 
Course 7 must be preceded by Course 6 in mathematics, and by 
Course I in physics. 

12. Dynamics of Engines. Valve gears. Two hours. Assistant Pro- 

fessor Wagner. 
Course 12 must be preceded by Course 8. 

13. Machinery and Mill Work. Two hours. Prof lessor Coo ley. 

14. Design of Engines and Boilers. Two hours. Professor Coo ley. 

16. Steam Engineering. Steam generators, steam pumping and hoist- 
ing machinery. Practical work in the laboratory. Three hours. 
Professor Cooley and Assistant Professor Wagner. 
Course 16 must be preceded by Course 8. 

MARINE ENGINEERING. 

Course 2 is designed for graduate students and undergraduates who 
have had the necessary preliminary training. Courses i and 3 are for 
graduates. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

1. Naval Architecture. Professor Cooley. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

2. Marine Engines. Three hours. Professor CoOLEY. 

3. Ship-Building. Professor Cooley. 

MINING ENGINEERING. 

SECOND SEMESTLR. 

I. Mining. Five hours. Professor Pettee. 

Course i is open only to those who are candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in mining engiaee\\iv%, "axv^ Ta»&v\5fc V^^- 
ceded by Course 2 in mineralogy atvd CoMx-ae, '^ vcv. ^^cXck*^^ . 
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METALLURGY. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 

I. Fuel and Retractory Material, Iron and Steel. Three hours. Pro- 
fessor Campbell. 
Course i must be preceded by Course i or Course 3 in analytical 
chemistry, or by Course i in general chemistry. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 

THE BACHELORS' DEGREES. 

[For the Higher Degrees, see the chapter on the Graduate School, page 117.] 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, 
Bachelor of Science, or Bachelor of Letters may be earned 
either on the credit system, or on the university system. A 
description of the latter is given on page 97. The require- 
ments for graduation on the credit system are as follows: 

GRADUATION ON THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 

Under the credit system, the Faculty recommend for grad- 
uation students who have secured a stated number of Hours 
of Credit, according to the requirements specified below, — a 
part of the subjects being prescribed and a part being chosen 
by the student. An Hour of Credit is ordinarily given for 
the satisfactory completion of work equivalent to one exer- 
cise a week during one semester, whether in recitations, labo- 
ratory work, or lectures. Lectures and recitations are usually 
one hour in length; but in courses of study that involve 
laboratory work, drawing, or other practical exercises, a 
longer attendance than one hour at an exercise is required 
in order to secure an hour of credit. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, the student must secure one hundred and twenty hours of 
Credit. The prescribed portion of this work is as follows: 

In Greek: Courses i, 2, 3, 4, and either ^a or 5<5. 

Jji Latin: Courses I, 2, 3, 4. 
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In French: Courses i, 2. 

In English: Courses i, 2. 

In Philosophy: Course i or Course 2. 

In Mathematics: Courses la, la^ 3^/, 4a*. 

But after a student has completed Courses i, 2, 3 in Greek, I, 2 in 
Latin, and la, la, or an equivalent, in mathematics, he may, at his option, 
discontinue the study of any one of these three subjects. From the other 
courses offered he must choose and complete enough to secure one 
hundred and twenty Hours of Credit. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 
To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Philosophy, the student must secure one hundred and thirty Hours 
of Credit, The prescribed portion of this work is as follows: 
In Latift: Courses I, 2, 3, 4. 

In French: (a) for those who entered "without French, sixteen hours, 
including Courses i, 2; 
or (^) for those who entered with French, eight hours of advanced 
work. 
In German: (a) for those who entered without German, sixteen hours, 
including Course i and options in Courses 2, 3, 4; 
or (3) for those who entered with German, eight hours taken from 
options in Courses 3, 4. 
In English: Courses I, 2. 
In Philosophy: Course i or Course 2. 
In Mathematics: Courses 10, 2a, 3^, 4^*. 

But after a student has completed Courses i, 2 in Latin, la, la, or an 
equivalent in mathematics, and eight hours in German (if he entered 
without German) or Courses I and 2 in French (if he entered without 
French), he may, at his option, discontinue the study of Latin, or mathe- 
matics, or the modern language (French or German) which he began in 
the University. From the other courses offered he must choose and com- 
plete enough to secure in all one hundred and thirty Hours of Credit, 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (iN GENERAL SCIENCE). 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science in General Science, the student must secure one hundred 
and thirty Hours of Credit, The prescribed portion of this work is as 
follows: 

In French: (a) for those who entered without French, sixteen hours, 
including Courses i, 2; 

• Instead of these courses the student is permitted to laV^t ovJrcx conmsjcs^v^ \n».^icwt- 
matics of equivalent amount. 
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Of {b) for those who entered with French, eight hours of advanced 
work. 
In German: {a) for those who entered without German, sixteen hours, 
including Course i and options in Courses 2, 3, 4; 
or (^) for those who entered with German, eight hours,'taken from 
options in Courses 3, 4. 
In English: Courses I, 2. 
In Philosophy: Course i or Course 2. 
In Mathematics: Courses I a, 2a, or an equivalent. 
In Physics: Course I. 
In General Chemistry: Courses 1,4. 
In Zoology, in Botany, or in General Biology: five hours. 
In Physical or Biological Sciences: twenty-five hours additional. 
From the other cburses offered the student must choose and complete 
enough to secure in all one hundred and thirty Hours of Credit. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (iN CHEMISTRY). 

The requirements for the degree to be given on completion of the 
course in chemistry may be found on page 113. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (iN BIOLOGy). 

The requirements for the degree to be given on completion of the 
course in biology may be found on page 114. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (iN CIVIL, MECHAN- 
ICAL, MINING, OR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING). 

The requirements for the degree to be given on completion of a course 
in engineering may be found on pages 109 to 112. 

TH)E DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF LETTERS. 

To obtain ihe recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Letters, the student must secure one hundred and thirty Hours of 
Credit. The jprescribed portion of this work is as follows: 

In French: sixteen hours, including Courses i, 2. 

In German: sixteen hours, including Course I and options in Courses 

2, 3, 4- 
In English: Courses i, 2, 3, 4. 

In History: seven hours, including Courses i, 7. 

In Philosophy: Course I or Course 2. 

In Mathematics: Course \a. 

But after a student has completed Courses i, 2 in French and eight 

hours in German, he may, at his option, discontinue either of these two 
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subjects. From the other courses offered he must choose and complete 
enough to secure in all one hundred and thirty Hours of Credit, 

GRADUATION ON THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 

ADMISSION OF UNDERGRADUATES. 

I The privileges of the university system are open to 
undergraduates who have completed their second year of^ 
residence, and have also secured at least sixty Hours of 
Credit, including all the prescribed work that can be taken 
in the first two years for some one of the Bachelors' degrees. 

CONDITIONS FOR ENTERING UPON THE WORK. 

2. Before beginning his work each undergraduate student 
must make application to the Registrar, and receive from 
him a certificate that he is entitled to enter upon the work. 
This application must be made before the student enters on 
the work of his third year of collegiate residence. In cases 
of exceptional character, however, the Faculty may grant 
permission to begin work on this system at a later date. 

NATURE OF THE WORK. 

3. Students who are working on the university system are 
not held to the completion of a fixed number of hours of 
work, but are required to pursue three distinct lines of study, 
one major study and two minor studies, and at the close of 
the work, to pass a special examination on those studies. 
The committee in charge of any undergraduate's work may, 
however, at their option, accept in lieu of the final examina- 
tion in a minor study, approved work, in the line of that 
study or germane to it, done on the credit system, equivalent 
to one-fourth of the amount of work remaining to be com- 
pleted by the student before graduation, if he had continued 
on the credit system. Members of the graduating class who 
have not more than thirty hours of work to complete in their 
last year of residence, are also allowed to take, in place of 
one-half the amount remaining to be com^let^d, -a. ^s^s^Njort 
study on the university system. 
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SUPERVISION OF THE WORK. 

4. The work of students carrying on their studies under 
the university system is supervised by committees of the 
Faculty. The members of the committee in each case con- 
sist of the professors in charge of the student's work, the 
professor in charge of the major study being chairman. On 
making his application to the Registrar, each student will 
be directed to the proper committee. 

ATTENDANCE. 

5. Students on the university system are subject to all the 
rules of the Department relating to attendance and to exami- 
nations. No student can be excused from any work that he 
has once entered upon, nor from any examinations, without 
the consent of the instructor in charge of the work. Exami- 
nations passed at the close of each semester on ordinary 
class work do not count as an equivalent or in abatement of 
the final examination to be passed for a degree', except as 
provided above in paragraph 3. 

bachelors' degrees. 

6. Undergraduates who have been enrolled as candidates 
under the university system for at least three semesters, may 
be admitted to a special examination for a Bachelor's degree 
at a date not earlier than the end of three and a half years 
of residence at the University. Before being recommended 
for any Bachelor's degree, however, they must have com- 
pleted all tlje courses prescribed for that degree. The 
examination will be conducted by the regular committee 
and such other persons as they may ask to assist them. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

The following rules and regulations relate to admission 

conditions, election of studies, examinations, work in other 
{departments, attendance, and discipline. 
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I. ADMISSION CONDITIONS. 

All students are regarded as strictly on probation, until they have 
removed all conditions incurred in the examinations for admission to the 
Department. All such conditions must be removed during the year follow- 
ing the date of the examination. Students who have any admission con- 
ditions outstanding at the beginning of their second year of residence 
will not be allowed to join their classes until such conditions are removed. 

II. ELECTION OF STUDIES. 

I. The maximum number of hours a week a student may elect with- 
out special permission of the Faculty is the following: 

During the first year, sixteen hours. 
During the second year, eighteen hours. 
During the third year, eighteeil hours. 
During the fourth year, twenty hours. 

In cases of exceptional proficiency additional hours are granted by the 
Faculty on especial request; but in all cases requests for permission to 
take an additional number of hours must be made in writing, and must 
be deposited in the Registrar's box on or before the first Monday of the 
semester during which the additional work is desired. 

N. B. Students who are making up preparatory studies in the Ann 
Arbor High School are required to deduct the time spent in that school 
from the maximum number of hours allowed them in the University. 

II. In their first year, students are recommended to make their elec- 
tions in accordance with the following schemes. In cases where, for 
good reasons, it is not practicable to elect just sixteen hours a week, some 
smaller number may be chosen. 

1. For candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 

First Semester: Greek, four hours; Latin, three hours; Mathematics, 
three hours; French, four hours; English, two hours. 

Second Semester: Greek, four hours; Latin, four hours; Mathematics, 
four hours; French, four hours. 

2. For candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy: 

First Semester: Latin, three hours; Mathematics, three hours; French 
and German, eight hours; English, two hours. 

Second Semester: Latin, four hours; Mathematics, four hours; French 
and German, eight hours. 

3. For candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Letters: 

First Semester: Mathematics, three hours; French, four hours: Ger- 
man, four hours; History, or other studies, five hours. 

Second Semester: French, if our hours; Germaw, lovkx Vowctv, ^w.^v^^ 
two hours; History, or other studies, six Yvouis. 
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4. For candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science (in General 
Science, in Chemistry, and in Biology) : 

First Semester: Mathematics, three hours; French and German, eight 
hours; other studies, five hours. 

Second Semester: Mathematics, four hours; French and German, 
eight hours; English, two hours; other studies, two hours. 

5. For candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science (in Engi- 
neering) : 

a. In Civil Engineering: 

First Semester: Mathematics, four hours; Mineralogy, two hours; 
Drawing, five hours; French, German, or other studies, five hours. 

Second Semester: Mathematics, four hours; English, two hours; Draw- 
ing, three hours; French, German, or other studies, seven hours. 

b. In Mechanical Engineering and in Electrical Engineering: 

First Semester: Mathematics, four hours; Drawing, two hours; 
Mechanical Engineering, five hours; French, German, or other studies, 
five hours. 

Second Semester: Mathematics, four hours; English, two hours; Draw- 
ing, three hours; French, German, Chemistry, or other studies, seven hours. 

c. In Mining Engineering: 

First Semester: Mathematics, three or four hours; Drawing, two or 
three hours; French, German, or other studies, sufficient to make a total 
of sixteen hours. 

Second Semester: Mathematics, four hours; English, two hours; 
Drawing, three hours; French, German, or other studies, seven hours. 

III. Except as provided in (I) and (II) each student may elect his 
studies and may pursue tl^em in any order he may choose, subject only to 
the following restrictions: 

a. Before entering on any study the student must give the professor 
in charge satisfactory evidence that he is prepared to pursue it with 
advantage. 

b. If he is a candidate for a degree, he must at some time take all 
the studies " prescribed " for the degree he seeks. 

c. No student will be allowed to elect merely a part of a course with- 
out special permission of the Faculty. 

d. No credit will be allowed to a student for work in any course, 
unless the election of the work is formally made and reported to me 
Registrar before the work is begun. 

e. After the second Monday of each semester no study can be taken 
up or dropped without special permission of the Faculty. 

y. The ¥ac\x\ty will require a student to drop a part of his work at 
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any time, if in their opinion he is undertaking too much; or to take addi- 
tional work, if they think he is not sufficiently employed. 

g. The Faculty reser\'e the right to withdraw the offer of any study 
not chosen by at least six persons. 

IV. After matriculation a student cannot, without S{>ecial permission 
of the Faculty, be admitted to examination in any one of the courses 
given, until he has received in the University the regular instruction in 
such course. 

V. The student is urged to make his choice of studies with care, and 
with reference to some plan. The members of the Faculty will be ready 
to give advice and assistance in this regard. 

III. EXAMINATIONS. 

1. All students of this Department, whether candidates for a degree or 
not, if at work upon the credit system, are required to attend all the exam- 
inations in the courses of study they pursue. 

2. No student absent from any regular examination in any course of 
study that he may have pursued, will be allowed to take such omitted 
examination before the next regular examination in that course. In cases 
of great urgency, however, the Faculty may grant students special permis- 
sion to be examined at an earlier date. 

3. No student whose examination in any course is reported as " In- 
complete^'' will receive credit for that course until after the examination 
has been completed. In case, however, the examination be not completed 
within one year, the unfinished course will be regarded and treated as 
''Not Passedr 

4. Any student repwrted as passed ''Conditionally'*'' in any course, 
must remove the condition within one year from the date of the examina- 
tion in which it was incurred; otherwise, the course passed conditionally 
will be regarded and treated as " Not Passed.^'* 

5. Any student reported as " Not Passed"* in any course, will receive 
no credit for that course until he has again pursued it as a regular class 
exercise and has passed the regular examination in the same. 

IV. RELATION TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

1. Candidates for a degree in this Department of the University, who 
wish to pursue studies in any other department, may be granted that 
privilege, provided they lack, at the beginning of the academic year, no 
more than twenty hours of graduation and distribute their work in this 
Department as evenly as possible throughout the year. 

2. All students admitted from other departments of the University to 
the privileges of this Department are regarded in the cl^^s^ toqtkv ^^s* \sv«tow- 
beis of this Department, and are requited \.o pass \Xi^Tt^>3X^x tT.'axEiv\va5Cxcso& 
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with the classes in which they are enrolled. Violations of this require- 
ment will be deemed a forfeiture of the privileges of this Department; 
but this rule is not to be interpreted as applying to those who are permitted 
to attend lectures or other exercises without being enrolled. 

V. ATTENDANCE AND DISCIPLINE. 

The State of Michigan extends the privileges of the University without 
charge for tuition, to all persons of either sex, who are qualified for 
admission. Thus it does not receive patronage, but is itself the patron of 
those who seek its privileges and its honors. It cannot, however, be the 
patron of idleness or dissipation. Its crowded classes have no room 
except for those who assiduously pursue the studies of their choice, and 
are willing to be governed in their conduct by the rules of propriety. 

Students not in their places at the opening of the semester must pre- 
sent written excuses from tjieir parents or guardians for the delay. 

. Students are not allowed to absent themselves from town_without 
permission from the President. 

Such delinquencies as tardiness, absence, deficiencies, and offences 
against good order, in the several departments of instruction, are ordinarily 
dealt with by the instructor in charge of the department in which they 
occur. Flagrant cases are reported to the Faculty for adjudication. 

Students are suspended or dismissed, whenever in the opinion of the 
Faculty they are pursuing a course of conduct seriously detrimental to 
themselves or to the University. 

The following is a By-Law of the Regents: 

" Whenever any Faculty is satisfied that a student is not fulfilling, or 
likely to fulfil, the purpose of his residence at the University, or is for 
any cause an unfit member thereof, the President shall notify his parents 
or guardians, that they may have an opportunity to withdraw him, and if 
not withdrawn within a reasonable time he shall be dismissed." 



TECHNOLOGICAL AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 

The University has no School of Technology as a separate 
organization, but the Department of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts furnishes instruction in the branches ordinarily pur- 
sued in such a schooL The engineering courses are to a 
large extent distinct from the other work of the Department. 
Special courses are arranged that lead to degrees in chemistry 
and in biology. Provision is also made for students who 
wish to prepare themselves as teachers, or to gain advanced 
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standing in a professional school. A detailed description 
of the technological and professional courses is given below. 
The pharmaceutical courses are described in the chapter on 
the School of Pharmacy. 

I. ENGINEERING. 

The University offers to persons who wish to become professional engi- 
neers, thorough courses of study extending over about four years. In these 
courses of study, the aim of the University is to lay a foundation of sound 
theory, sufficiently broad and deep to enable its graduates to enter under- 
standingly on the further investigation of the several specialties of the 
profession; and at the same time to impart such a knowledge of the usual 
professional practice as shall make its students useful in any position to 
which they may be called. While the adaptation of theory to practice can 
be thoroughly learned only by experience, there are many matters in which 
the routine work of an engineering field party, office, or drafting room can 
be carried out on a greater or less scale in a training school. 

In Civil Engineering all the technical branches are under the direct 
care of those who have had professional experience as well as a full scien- 
tific training, and in all particulars the course embodies as close an imita- 
tion of the requirements of active labor as the instructors who have the 
several branches in charge can devise. 

In Mechanical Engineering the course of study includes a wide range 
of special studies. Prominence is given to the stud}- of steam engineer- 
ing, and in this branch a large amount of practical work is done. The 
instruction is arranged to accommodate those who wish to devote their 
time principally to mechanical engineering proper, to steam engineering, 
or to marine engineering and naval architecture. 

In Mining Engineering and Metallurgy the course of instruction, 
which is intended to cover about four years of study, includes a part of 
that provided for students in civil and in mechanical engineering, though 
more especial attention is paid in the latter part of the course to miner- 
alogy, geology, and chemistry. The instruction in the technical branches 
is arranged so as to meet the wants, both of those whose purpose it is to 
confine their professional work more closely to metallurgy, and of those 
who intend to engage in the practice of mining and metallurgy combined. 

In Electrical Engineering the first three years of the course are nearly 
the same as in mechanical engineering. Besides the preliminary work in 
mathematics, language, drawing, and physics, instruction is given in pat- 
tern making, metal work, forging, and foundry- work; and enough of the 
study of steam engines and other prime movers is inclMd^^ \.ci ^sie.^^ xi^^ 
needs of the professional electrical engineei. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

Candidates for a degree in any of the courses in engineering will be 
examined in the following subjects: — 

1. English Language. — The same as for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts (see page 36). 

2. Mathematics. — Algebra and Geometry. — The same as for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts (see page 37). 

Trigonometry. — Plane Trigonometry as given in Olney's Elements of 
Trigonometry, or an equivalent in other authors. A candidate who has 
had no opportunity for preparation in Trigonometry may be admitted, if 
satisfactory examinations are passed in the other subjects, but he will be 
required to make up the deficiency by extra work in the university classes 
in that subject. 

3. History. — The same as for the course in General Science (see 
page 38). 

4. Physics. — The same as for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see 

page 37). 

5. English Literature.-T-The same as for the degree of Bachelor of 
Letters (see page 40). 

6. Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
and Astronomy. — In any two of these subjects (see page 39). 

Additional Requirement in i8q5 and thereafter. 

7. French, German, or Latin. — In 1895 and thereafter, candidates 
will be examined in one of the three languages, /^r^«^/^, Germany or Latin^ 
the extent of the requirements in each case being the same as for the 
course in General Science (see page 38). 

Students not candidates for a degree may be admitted to pursue such 
studies as they prefer, provided they are found prepared to join the classes 
in these studies. They will be expected to attend the lectures, recita- 
tions, and examinations in the branches prescribed for the regular stu- 
dents, and will be required to take enough work to occupy them profitably. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

The studies pursued in the earlier part of the course comprise in 
Mathematics, algebra, trigonometry, analytic geometry, and the elements 
of differential and integral calculus; in French and German, an amount 
covering in all about two years of study; in English, a course in higher 
English grammar and composition; in Physics and Chemistry the study of 
the elementary principles; and in Drawing, practice in geometrical and 
in mechanical drawing, and in the study of descriptive geometry. 

The more technical subjects are taken up in the latter part of the course. 
Some of these subjects are of equal value to all classes of engineering 
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students, such as analytic^il and applied mechanics, the strength and 
resistance of materials, and the metallurgy of the useful metals, especially 
iron and steel; others are adapted more particularly to the wants of the 
special students in the several courses. Their general scope may be seen 
from the following descriptive outline: 

1. Drawing. — A very complete course in mechanical drawing is given, 
embracing plane projection drawing, isometric drawing, descriptive geom- 
etry', and the elementar)' principles of coloring and shading, with original 
problems executed in the drawing room. Examples from numerical data 
are always given when suited to the conditions of the problem in hand. 
Students in mechanical engineering are required to sketch pieces of 
machinery, and afterwards to make working drawings suitable for use in 
the shop. Problems peculiar to mining practice are also given. The 
plans of surveys, plane-table work, maps, designs in engineering con- 
struction, and the thesis drawings naturally come under this head. In- 
struction is also given in free-hand drawing, topographical drawing, orna- 
mentation and lettering, shades and shadows, linear perspective, and 
drawing for stone cutting. The work in drawing occupies the student a 
part of almost every day throughout the course. 

2. Surveying. — The work in surveying covers one full year and in- 
cludes text-book work, lectures, recitations, and field practice. The 
theor\' of instruments and all the operations of surveying, laying out work, 
and computing, are explained in detail, and each student is required to 
make plates or maps and the necessary calculations of actual surveys. 
A varied and ample supply of instruments is available for use. The 
classes have practice in steel tape measurements, ranging lines, measur- 
ing angles, running levels and curves of various kinds, and the measure- 
ment of earthwork; they make sur\'eys, traverse them, calculate contents, 
divide areas, and, in general, perform the work of highway, street, and 
railroad survej-ing. They are given practice in every step of topograph- 
ical surveying and drawing. They make surveys with the transit and 
stadia, plane-table, photographic camera, and other instruments; they 
reduce the notes, develop and finish the pictures, plot the work, and make 
finished drawings of all field operations. They also determine the 
meridian and take observations for latitude. This work is done during 
the fall months. 

In the month of Tune the class is taken into the field as a railroad 
party for a period of four weeks continuously, where, under competent 
supervision, it goes through all the field work for a projected line, up to 
the point of actual construction, such as reconnoisance, preliminary and 
location survey, cross-sectioning, staking out, contouring, ^Lvwivciy^^gc-a^^x . 
Plans and profiles, carefully made in iVie ^e\d Xi'^ \>afc sVoA^sxwV&H.^'avB.'CQR. 

S 
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notes of the party, complete this portion of the subject, and serve to fix 
the practical application of the principles obtained from the text-books 
and lectures. In the above work are usually included a plane-table 
survey, triangulation, and some hydrography when the selected locality 
is favorable. 

Instruction by lecture, text-book, and recitation is given, covering the 
special field of city engineering, and pointing out its connection with, 
and dependence upon, other branches of engineering work. The city 
engineer's duties with respect to various matters of public concern are 
explained. Among the subjects treated in this connection are streets 
and their present uses; sewers; waterworks; public franchises; assess- 
ments; bridges; building inspection; fires; and lighting. The instruc- 
tion is not technical, but, as the work of the modern city engineer covers 
a wide field of engineering, an attempt is made to present some of the 
controlling relationships and to supplement and apply to thia service 
what is taught in other parts of the course. 

The principal text-books used are Johnson's Surveying, Searle's Field 
Engineering, and Rankine's Civil Engineering. All the more important 
books of reference are easily accessible to the student. 

3. Strength and Resistance of Materials. — A course of recitations 
and lectures continuing through the first half-year is devoted to this sub- 
ject, and is attended by all the engineering students. The action of the 
different materials under applied forces, the distribution of stress, and the 
proper proportions to be given to the different parts of structures in order 
that they may safely fulfil their several functions, are carefully studied. 

4. Theory of Structures. — Roof and bridge trusses, in wood and 
iron; arches, in wood, iron, and stone; trestles; brick and stone masonry; 
foundations; tunnels; and, in general, the whole theory of structures are 
discussed. In this course, as in the preceeding (3), Rankine's Civil Engi- 
neering is used as a text-book, supplemented by full explanations, addi- 
tional notes, lectures, examples, and problems. 

A complete course of instruction is also given in the graphical analysis 
of roof and bridge trusses and arches, as recently developed and applied. 
The student is made familiar with both the analytical and graphical meth- 
ods of treatment and thus possesses ready proof of the accuracy of his 
calculations. 

5. Hydraulics. — The law of the flow of water through orifices and 
pipes and over weirs, the gauging of streams and rivers, the designing of 
works for water supply, drainage, and sewerage, the laying out of canals, 
and the subjects of river and harbor improvements are treated in this 
course. 

6. Machinery, Prime Movers, and Millwork. — A course of instnic- 
tion is given in mechanism, or the general principles of machinery, involv- 
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ing the study of gearing, screws, cranks, and levers, and the dj-n amies of 
machinery. In the study of prime movers, special attention is given to 
turbine and other water motors, and to steam engines. In the theory of 
machine construction, problems invoh-ing the strength and design of 
machines, and the materials used in their construction, and also involv- . 
ing the application of the principles of electricity, are studied at length, 
in connection with such examples as illustrate the best practice. The in- 
struction in mill work covers the distribution of power and the arrange- 
ment of shafting and machinery in manufacturing establishments. 
Practical problems involving the strength of shafting, belting, and gear- 
ing are fully treated. Tests are made to determine the efficiency of 
machines, and the value of lubricants. 

7. Designs in Engineering and in Machine Constraction. — Contem- 
poraneously with the study of theory students are required to work out 
problems in design. They are furnished with the usual data for a design, 
and the kind or type of structure or machine is indicated. They are then 
expected to make the necessary calculations, pacing particular attention 
to proportioning the different parts so as to secure strength, simplicity, 
and effect, and to present at a specified date complete working drawings,* 
giving full details, accompanied by bills of materiab, estimates, and speci- 
fications. 

8. A course in Thermodynamics embraces the study of the principles 
governing the action of heat engines in general, hot-air and gas engines, 
air compressors, compressed-air engines, and refriger-ting apparatus. 

9. Steam Engineering. — The work in this branch covers the prac- 
tical use of steam. Furnaces and boilers are studied with reference to 
proper combustion of fuel, to securing maximum evaporative efficiency, 
and to proportioning the parts for strength, durability, and accessibility for 
cleaning and repairs. The care and management of engines and boilers, 
both in use and out of use, are fully considered. A study is made of the 
principal steam pumps and pumping engines. The practical application 
of steam to healing and ventilating purposes is treated by lectures, and 
bv inspection of actual plants. Tests are made to determine the value of 
fuels, quality of steam, and the efficiency of furnaces, boilers, and engines. 

10. Laboratory Work. — The laboratory work embraces experimental 
courses in the mechanical laboratory', and the practical courses in the 
various work shops. Instruction is given in the principles governing the 
action of cutting tools and the principal machines and hand tools used in 
the shop. Lectures are given on pattern making, moulding, and founding, 
covering the principal features of each. 

The Shop Practice covers the application of principles previous.^ 
studied. It comprises the actual manipulalVoiv oV \>^fc Voc^s* >asfc^\w^ci^Ni-- 
ing metai and wood, and in moulding. T\ies\M^tiiXS&x^Q^^^^'^*^^^^'='^ 
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in pattern making and moulding in green sand, in dry sand, and in loam, 
and to charge and have the management of the cupola and brass fur- 
nace during the operations of casting. Careful attention is given to the 
operations of founding and to making composition metals for specific pur- 
poses. The student is also required to put in practice, at the blacksmith's 
forge, his knowledge of the elementary principles of forging, and to forge 
and temper his own cutting tools. By working with iron and steel of 
different qualities the student becomes familiar with all grades of those 
materials. Practice is also afforded in soldering, brazing, and steam-fitting. 

11. Marine Engineering and Naval Architecture. — The instruction 
in this branch comprises the study of marine steam engines and propel- 
ling instruments, the hydraulics of ship-building, buoyancy, metacentre, 
stability and trim, weight and centre of gravity, waves and rolling, struc- 
tural strength, speed and resistance, propulsion by sails and steam engines, 
laying-off and taking-off, and other topics. 

12. Economic Geology. — Particular attention is paid to the geology 
of mines and mineral districts, and to the modes of occurrence and distri- 
bution of mineral substances that have an economic or commercial im- 
portance. 

13. Mining. — In this branch the instruction is given mainly by lec- 
tures. The machines in use at the best mines are described, and the 
mutual relations of parts explained and illustrated with the aid of plates 
and diagrams. The different operations connected with the discovery, 
opening, development, and working of mines are all studied in their 
proper order. 

14. Metallurgy. — A course of instruction by lectures and recitations 
is given upon the subjects of fuel, refractory material, iron and steel, 
silver, gold, and aluminum, extending over an entire year. The lectures 
are illustrated by charts and drawings of furnaces and appliances used, 
and by samples of furnace products. 

15. Electrical Engineering. — The special electrical courses, addi- 
tional to the elementary study of the subject, are devoted to primary and 
secondary generators, electrometallurgy, electrical units and methods of 
measurement, dynamo-electric machinery, the alternate current trans- 
former, arc and glow lamps, photometry, and the distribution of electricity 
and transmission of power. In addition, elective courses in mathematical 
electricity are offered. 

The laboratory work in electricity is devoted mainly to the testing of 
primary and secondary batteries, to practice in making electrical meas- 
urements of precision by all the best methods, to setting up dynamos, 
motors, and storage batteries and testing them for efficiency, to the 
investigation of transformers for efficiency and for hysteresis curves, to 
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photometry of both arc and glow lamps, and to special investigations 
connected with the preparation of a thesis. 

16. Visits of Inspection. — As often as practicable, visits are paid to 
neighboring manufacturing establishments, and to electric light and electric 
power stations, for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the methods 
employed in building, in the construction of bridges, machinery, and ships, 
and the best practice in electrical manufacturing and engineering on a 
large scale. 

FACILITIES FOR INSTRUCTION. 

The collections for illustrating the instruction given comprise models, 
drawings, photographs, lithographs, and blue prints representing trusses, 
arches, and details of construction in iron, wood, and stone; also shapes 
of iron, working models of turbines and engines, and working drawings 
of a number of bridges. These collections are receiving additions from 
year to year, by gift and purchase, and are invaluable to the student. 

Tests of engines and boilers, and of machinery in general, will be 
made on request, and the profit of such work devoted to extending the 
facilities of the engineering laboratory. The data of all experiments and 
tests made are kept in the laboratory records. 

All the laboratory work is on a practical basis, and is done as nearly 
as possible as it would be done in any well arranged manufacturing estab- 
lishment. There is also a large and convenient metallurgical laboratory 
connected with the chemical laboratory, amply supplied with assay fur- 
naces and other appliances such as are usually found in laboratories of 
this description. The latest and best books on professional subjects are 
added yearly to the library, where they are accessible to all; and frequent 
references are made to them in the class room as the various subjects are 
brought forward. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations, usually in writing, are held at the end of each semester, 
but the classes are liable to be examined at any time, without notice, on 
any portion of their previous work. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 

To earn the degree of Bachelor of Science the student must secure one 
hundred and twenty-five Hours of Credit* in a prescribed course of 
study, as given below, and must present a satisfactory thesis. The 
diploma given indicates the line of study pursued. 

Bachelors of Arts, of Philosophy, of Science, and of Letters, of this Uni- 
versitv, and graduates of any other reputable college, are recommended 

* For explanation of the term Hour of Credit., scfc -^^^t ^^ Tk.TA^«:.x V^vCwex vciiax- 
mation in regard to the courses prescribed Cor grad\ial\otv,s«fc"V^%*^ •a^'^ ^•«- 
& 
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for the same degree with the regular students, after attendance on, and a 
satisfactory examination in, the technical subjects alone of the several 
courses. These subjects can be completed in two years. The culture 
imparted by classical or other liberal training will be found to have its 
uses for one engaged in engineering work, and the previous discipline of 
the faculties in exact research will enable the professional student to master 
more easily the requirements of the course. All the time the student can 
devote to general studies before taking up specialties will be well spent. 
The requirements are as follows: — 

I. In Civil Engineering, 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bachelor 
of Science, for a Course in Civil Engineering, the student must secure 
one hundred and twenty -five Hours of Credit. The prescribed portion of 
this work is as follows: 

In French and German: twenty hours, to be selected by the student 
from all the courses open to him in these two languages. 

In English: Course i. 

In Mathematics: Courses i, 2, 3, 4, 6. • 

In Physics: Course i. 

In General Chemistry: Course i; or in Analytical Chemistry: Course 3. 

In Mineralogy: Course i. 

In Astronomy: Course 4. 

In Drawing: Courses i, 4, 5, 6, 14. 

In Surveying: Courses i, 2, 3, 5, 6. 

In Civil Engineering: Courses i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

In Mechanical Engineering: Course 8. 

From the other courses offered the student must choose and complete 
enough to secure in all one hundred and twenty-five Hours of Credit. 
He must also prepare a satisfactory thesis. 

2. In Mechanical Engineering. 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science, for a Course in Mechanical Engineering, the student must 
secure one hundred and twenty-five Hours of Credit. The prescribed 
portion of this work is as follows: 

In French and German: twenty hours, to be selected by the student 
from all the courses open to him in these two languages. 

In English: Course i. 

In Mathematics: Courses I, 2, 3, 4, 6. 

In Physics: Courses i, 2. 

In General Chemistry: Course i; or in Analytical Chemistry; Course 3. 

In Drawing: Cowcsqs l» 5» 6, 9. 
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In Surveying: Course 4. 

In Civil Engineering: Courses 3, 5, 9. 

In Mechanical Engineering: Courses la, 2.a, yi^ 4a, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
II, 12, 13, 14, 16. 

In Metallurgy: Course I. 

From the other courses offered the student must choose and complete 
enough to secure in all one hundred and twenty- five Hours of Credit. He 
must also prepare a satisfactory thesis. 

3. In Mining Engineering, 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science, for a Course in Mining Engineering, the student must 
complete one of the two following sets of requirements: 

I. MINING. 

In French and German: twenty hours, to be selected by the student 
from all the courses open to him in these two languages. 

In English: Course i. 

In Mathematics: Courses i, 2, 3, 4, 6. 

In Physics: Course i. 

In General Chemistry': Course i. 

In Analytical Chemistry: Courses I, 4, 9. 

In Mineralogy: Course 2. 

In Geology: Courses 8, 9. 

In Drawing: Courses i, 5. 

In Surveying: Course i. 

In Civil Engineering: Courses i, 2, 3, 5. 

In Mechanical Engineering: Course 8. 

In Mining Engineering: Course i. 

In Metallurgy: Course I. 

From the other courses offered the student must choose and complete 
enough to secure in all one hundred and twenty -five Hours of Credit, He 
must also prepare a satisfactory thesis. 

II. METALLURGY. 

In French and German: twenty hours, to be selected by the student 

from all the courses open to him in these two languages. 
In English: Course i. 
In Mathematics: .Courses la, 2.a. 
In Physics: Course i. 
In General Chemistry: Course i. 
In Analytical Chemistry: Courses i, 4, 6, 7, 9. 
In Mineralogy: Course 2. 
In Geology: Courses 8,9. 
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In Drawing: Courses i, 5. 

In Mechanical Engineering: Courses la, 2«, 3«. 

In Mining Engineering: Course i. 

In Metallurgy: Course I. 

From the other courses offered the student must choose and complete 
enough to secure in all one hundred and twenty -five Hours of Credit, He 
must also prepare a satisfactory thesis. 

4. In Electrical Engineering, 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the Degree of Bache- 
lor of Science, for a Course in Electrical Engineering, the student must 
secure one hundred and twenty-five Hours of Credit, The prescribed 
portion of this work is as follows: 

In French and German : twenty hours, to be selected by the student 
from all the courses open to him in these two languages. 

In English: Course I. 

In Mathematics: Courses 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. 

In Physics: Courses I, 2, 3^;, 4, 5, S^z, 9, 13, 14. 

In General Chemistry: Course i; or in Analytical Chemistry; Course 3. 

In Drawing: Courses i, 5, 9. 

In Civil Engineering: Course 5. 

In Mechanical Engineering: Courses la, 2a, 3^, 4a, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

From the other courses offered the student must choose and complete 
enough to secure in all one hundred and twenty-five Hours of Credit. He 
must also prepare a satisfactory thesis. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF CIVIL ENGINEER, 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER, MINING ENGINEER, AND 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 

The conditions on which the degree of Civil Engineer, as a second 
degree, is conferred, are as follows : 

The degree df Civil Engineer may be conferred upon Bachelors of 
Science of this University, who have taken the degree for a course in civil 
engineering, if they furnish satisfactory evidence that they have pursued 
further technical studies for at least one year, and in addition, have been 
engaged in professional work, in positions of responsibility, for another 
year. The first of the above requirements may be satisfied by pursuing at 
the University, under the direction of the Faculty, a prescribed course of 
study for an amount of time, not necessarily consecutive, equivalent to a 
college year. If the candidate does not reside at the University, his course 
of study must be approved in advance by the professor of civil engineer- 
Jng^, and be must prepare a satisfactory thesis on some engineering topic, 
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to be presented, together with a detailed account of his professional work, 
one month, at least, before the date of the annual Commencement at 
which he expects to receive the degree. 

The conditions on which the degree of Mechanical Engineer, Mining 
Engineer, and Electrical Engineer, as second degrees, are conferred upon 
Bachelors of Science of this University who have taken the degree for a 
course in mechanical engineering, in mining engineering, or in electrical 
engineering, are analogous in character and in amount to those given 
above for the degree of Civil Engineer. 

II. CHEMISTRY. 

A college course is arranged with chemistry as a principal subject, 
giving preparation for a pursuit in chemical science or in the chemical 
arts, and leading to a special degree. Studies can be so elected in this 
course as to prepare .for any desired service in chemistry, whether for 
teaching and research, for some branch of technology and the related in- 
vestigations, or for duty as an analyst at large. For higher chemical 
teaching and research it is more especially needful that graduate studies 
should be taken in addition to those required for the bachelor's degree. 

The obligatory studies are so apportioned with those under limited 
election as to insure to all graduates from this college course the studies 
indispensable to every chemist, together with an extent of chemical train- 
ing sufficient for independent action, while not unduly restricting chemical 
specialties. The time remaining for unlimited election of studies enables 
the student either to take up other branches of learning, or to strengthen 
some portion of the principal subject. 

After the first college year, devoted in good part to the modern lan- 
guages and mathematics, the student enters at once upon laboratory 
studies. These continue through the remaining college time, together 
with class work in every study, and stated use of chemical literature in 
the library. Something in the way of initial investigation is also a re- 
quirement. 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry are 
required to pass the same examinations for admission as candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in General Science. (See page 38.) 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Chemistry, the student must secure one hundred and 
thirty Hours of Credit. The prescril>ed portion of this work is as follows: 

In French: {a) for those who entered without Yx&vic\ Courses i, 2, 4; 
or (^) for those who entered with P'rench, Course 4. 

In German: (a) for those who entered ivithout German, eight hours, 
including Course i and one option in Course 1\ o\ Vb^ Vyc >iJw:iR=fc ^\ns2» 
entered with German, five hovtrs, takeiviiomo^\AW\s»"vcv^'^^^'^^'^'' ^" 
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In English: Course i. 

In Mathematics: Courses i«, 2a. 

In Drawing: Course 3 or Course 4. 

In Geology: Courses I, 9. 

In Physics: Course i. 

In General Chemistry: Courses i, 4. 

In General Chemistry: Course 7; or in Analytical Chemistry: Course 

17, 22, or 24. 
In Analytical and Organic Chemistry: Courses i, 4, 10, ii. 
In Mineralogy: Course 2. 
In Chemistry: additional, twenty-five hours. 

From the other courses offered the student must choose and complete 
enough to secure in all one hundred and thirty Hours of Credit. 

A Register of graduates and other former students engaged as chemists 
and teachers of chemistry, has been published, and copies can be obtained 
by addressing the Director of the Chemical Laboratory. 

III. BIOLOGY. 

A course of study is provided for students who wish to devote their 
time largely to biological work, either as a preparation for the study of 
medicine or with a view to teaching or engaging in biological research 
The course leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Biology. 

In the first year, modern languages and mathematics, and in the second 
year, elementary physics and chemistry are required, as being absolutely 
essential to the successful prosecution of an extended coarse in science. 
Zoology, botany, and physiology are the most prominent subjects of the 
course, but full opportunity isL given for extended work in physics, chem- 
istry, palaeontology, and other sciences. The laboratories of the Uni- 
versity are provided with the necessary facilities not only for ordinary 
biological work, but for somewhat extended research, and every encour- 
agement is given to qualified students to devote themselves to original 
investigations. 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Biology are re- 
quired to pass the same examinations for admission as candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in General Science. (See page 38.) 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Biology, the student must secure one hundred and thirty 
Hours of Credit. The prescribed portion of this work is as follows: 

In French: {a) for those who entered without French, eight hours; or 
{b) for those who entered with French, four hours. 

In German: {ci) for those who entered without German, eight hours; 
or (l>) for those who entered with German, four hours. 
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In English: Course i. 

In Philosophy: Course I or Course 2. 

In Mathematics: Courses \a, 2a, 

In Physics: Course I. 

In General Chemistry: Course I. 

In General Biolog)*: Courses i, 2. 

In Biological work: additional, twenty-five hours. 

From the other courses offered the student must choose and complete 
enough to secure in all ofie hundred and thirty Hours of Credit, 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Biology are 
strongly recommended to devote as much time as practicable in the early 
part of their course to the modern languages, mathematics, and the physical 
sciences. It is expected that they will arrange their work, not only in 
biology, but in other subjects, in accordance with a definite plan fixed 
after conference with the instructors in charge. 

IV. THE SCIENCE AND THE ART OF TEACHING. 

The aims of the University in providing instruction in the Science and 
the Art of Teaching, are: 

1. To fit University students for the higher positions in the public 
school service. 

It is a natural function of the University, as the head of our system 
of public instruction, to supply the demand made upon it for furnishing 
the large public schools with superintendents, principals, and assistants. 
Year by year these important positions are falling more and more into the 
hands of men that have received their education in the Universitv. Till 
recently, the training given to our graduates has been almost purely lit- 
erary; it has lacked the professional character that alone gives special 
fitness for the successful management of schools and school systems. 
Now, however, the University offers students that wish to become teachers 
ample facilities for professional study. 

2. To promote the study of educational science. 

The establishment of a chair of teaching is a recognition of the truth 
that the art of education has its correlative science; and that the pro- 
cesses of the school room can become rational only by developing and 
teaching the principles that underlie these processes. Systems of public 
instruction are ever\'where on trial, and the final criteria by which they 
are to stand or fall must be found in a philosophical study of the educat- 
ing art. 

3. To teach the history of education, and of educational systems and 
doctrines. 

The supreme right of the school is lo gio^*, and t£xvls:N\\v\«\K>:\ "yo^^v- 
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ferejice might be avoided by ascertaining the direction of educational 
progress and the history of educational thought. 

4. To secure to teaching the rights, prerogatives, and advantages of 
a profession. 

5. To give a more perfect unity to our State educational system by 
bringing the secondary schools into closer relations with the University. 

THE teacher's DIPLOMA. 

The Teacher's Diploma is given to a student at the time of receiving 
a Bachelor's degree, provided he has completed three courses of study 
offered by the professor of the science and the art of teaching, viz.. 
Courses i and 2, and some three-hour Course, and, also, at least one 
of the Teachers' Courses offered by other professors, and by special ex- 
amination has shown such marked proficiency in the course chosen as 
qualifies him to give instruction. The Diploma is also given to a graduate 
student at the time of receiving a Master's or a Doctor's degree, provided 
he has pursued teaching as a major or minor study and has also taken 
a Teacher's Course in some other department. 

teacher's CERTIFICATE. 

By authority of an act of the state legislature, passed in 1 891, the 
Faculty of this Department give a Teacher's Certificate to any person 
who takes a Bachelor's, Master's, or Doctor's degree and also receives a 
Teacher's Diploma as provided above. By the terms of the act, the cer- 
tificate given by the Faculty " shall serve as a legal certificate of qualifi- 
cation to teach in any of the schools of this State, when a copy thereof 
shall have been filed or recorded in the office of the legal examining 
officer or officers of the county, township, city, or district." 

V. COURSES PREPARATORY TO WORK IN THE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS. 

In some of the subjects taught in this Department, the courses offered 
are practically identical with those required for degrees in the professional 
schools. A student in this Department, by making a proper choice of 
electives, may thus qualify himself for advanced standing in professional 
study. For information in regard to the requirements for advanced stand- 
ing in each case, students are referred to the Announcements of the sev- 
eral departments. If any student wishes to arrange his work in this 
Department in such a way as to secure admission to the third year in 
medicine, he must make his intention known to the President as early as 
the beginning of his last year of undergraduate work and obtain special 
permission to be registered at that time as a student in medicine. 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL * 

The Graduate School was established in 1892. Its pur- 
pose is to bring into greater prominence the numerous ad- 
vanced courses of instruction that have been developed 
from the continual extension of the elective system; to 
secure a more efficient and systematic administration of this 
higher work; and to provide as far as possible for the sepa- 
rate instruction of graduate students. The school is organ- 
ized within the Department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, and its management is entrusted to an Administrative 
Council, chosen from the Faculty of the Department. For 
the year 1893-94 the Administrative Council consists of the 
President of the University, together with the heads of 
departments of instruction. 

ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION. 

All applicants for admission to the Graduate School must first report 
to the President and present their credentials. 

The privileges of the school are open to graduates of the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts of this University, and to graduates 
of other universities and colleges, who satisfy the Administrative Council 
that they are qualified to pursue with profit the advanced courses of study 
offered in the school. 

Graduates of institutions, where the undergraduate courses of study 
are not substantially equivalent to the course prescribed at this Univer- 
sity, will ordinarily be required to do an additional amount of under- 
graduate work, or to prolong their term of residence, before being 
admitted to full candidacy for a higher degree. 

Graduates of this University, or of other institutions, who do not wish 
to become candidates for a degree, may be admitted and registered as 
special resident graduates. 

Graduates of other institutions who are candidates for a bachelor's 

degree in this Department of the University are not registered in the 

Graduate School. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The courses of instruction offered in the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, are described on pages 48 to 94. In all branches 

*A special Announcement of the Graduate School was issued in the sumtae^ ^^ 
1893. Copies of this Announcement can be had by addc«ssVu^ W.x."^k».'bs»>A..'*^ kss*.. 
Steward of the University. 
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of study provision is made for the instruction of graduate students. 
Graduate students who do not wish to work for a degree, are admitted 
to any of these courses upon satisfying the professor in charge that they 
are qualified to pursue the work to advantage. 

Tlie work of candidates for a higher degree is not confined strictly to 
the courses referred to above. Each student chooses three lines of study, 
a major study and two minor studies, which, after approval by the Council, 
he pursues under the immediate supervision of a special committee, con- 
sisting of the professors in charge of the studies chosen, the professor in 
charge of the major study being chairman. The nature of the work pre- 
scribed, and of the committee's oversight, varies in different cases accord- 
ing to the subjects chosen, the degree sought, and the previous attain- 
ments of the student. The work may consist of attendance upon certain 
specified courses, or of reading to be done privately and reported upon, 
or of an original research to be carried on more or less independently. 
In general, the method followed is that of the so-called university system, 
described on page 97, with- modifications as circumstances may make 
advisable. The essential features of this system are specialization of 
study, a final examination, and a thesis. A thesis is always required of 
a candidate for a doctor's degree; for a master's degree, the requirement 
may be waived at the discretion of the committee in charge of the student's 
work. The final examination for a degree is conducted under the direc- 
tion of the committee, and the result of the examination is reported to 
the Faculty of the Department. 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

The higher degrees conferred are those of Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, Master of Philosophy, Master of Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, 
Doctor of Science, Doctor of Letters, Civil Engineer, Mechanical Ens^i- 
neer. Mining Engineer, and Electrical Engineer. 

THE MASTERS* DEGREES. 

The Masters* degrees are open to Bachelors of Arts, Science, Phil- 
osophy, or Letters, of this University, or of any other reputable university 
or college; a residence of at least one year at this University is required, 
except as stated below. 

A student who has received a Bachelor's degree may be recommended 
for the corresponding Master's degree after completing the prescribed 
term of residence at this University, and passing an examination on his 
course .of study as approved by the Administrative Council. A thesis 
may, or may not, be included in the requirements for the degree, as the 
committee in charge of the student's work may determine. 

A student properly qualified may be permitted to pursue at the same 
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time studies for a Master's degree, and studies in any of the professional 
schools, on condition that the term of study and residence in this Depart- 
ment be extended to cover at least two vears. 

Non-Residents. — A Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor 
of Philosophy, or Bachelor of Letters, of this University, who has 
already completed a portion of the term of residence prescribed for a 1/ 
Master's degree, may be allowed to continue his studies for the degree 
without further residence at the University, on such conditions as the 
Administrative Council may determine in each case. This privilege is 
restricted to graduates of this University. / 

THE DOCTORS* DEGREES. 

1. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is open to persons that have 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or of Bachelor of Philosophy; 
the degree of Doctor of Science to persons that have received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science; and the degree of Doctor of Letters to persons 
that have received the degree of Bachelor of Letters; but no student will 
be accepted as a candidate for the Doctor's degree who has not a knowl- 
edge of French and German sufficient for purposes of research. 

2. It is not intended that the Doctors' degrees shall be won merely by 
faithful and industrious work for a prescribed time in some assigned 
course of study, and no definite term of required residence can be speci- 
fied. As a rule three years of graduate study will be necessary, the last 
two semesters of which must be spent at this University. The period of 
three years, however, may be shortened in the case of students who, as 
undergraduates, have pursued special studies in the direction of their 
proposed graduate work. 

3. No student will be enrolled as a candidate for a Doctor's degree 
until he has been in residence as a graduate student for at least one year. 
[This rule may be waived in the case of those who come properly ac- 
credited from, a Graduate School of some other University, and of those 
who, as undergraduates in this University, have shown special proficiency 
in the line of their proposed graduate work.] 

4 A student wishing to become a candidate for a Doctor's degree must 
make a formal application to be so enrolled at least two semesters prior 
to the time of presenting himself for examination. 

5. A candidate for a doctor's degree must take a major study that is 
substantially co-extensive with some one department of instruction in 
the University. He must also take two minor studies, one of which may 
be in the same department as the major, but involving a more thorough, 
treatment of the same. Both minors must be co^tv^V^ \.o NXv^xaaAo^-."*^^ 
all studies must be subject to the approval ol \3cLt ^.^m\m?to^<v«^ Q,csvcc.eCs- 
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6. The Thesis. — The thesis is of great importance. It must ex- 
hibit creditable literary workmanship and a good command of the 
resources of expression, but it must depend for acceptance more upon 
its subject-matter than upon its formal or rhetorical qualities. It must 
be an original contribution to scholarship or scientific knowledge. The 
inquiry should be confined within narrow bounds. The treatment should 
be as concise as the nature of the matter permits, and show familiarity 
with the history of the problem treated, with the literature bearing upon 
it, and with the latest methods of research applicable to it. Every thesis 
should contain a clear introductory statement of what it is proposed to 
establish or to investigate, and likewise a final resum^ of results. It should 
also be accompanied by an index of contents and a bibliography of the 
subject. It is expected that the preparation of an acceptable thesis 
will usually require the greater part of one academic year. 

THE DEGREES OF CIVIL ENGINEER, MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 
MINING ENGINEER, AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 

The requirements for these degrees may be found on page 112. 
SPECIAL REGULATIONS RELATING TO THE HIGHER DEGREES. 

1. Applicants for an advanced degree are required to announce to 
the Council, through the President, as early as the fifteenth of October of 
each year, the particular branches of study to which they wish to give 
special attention. The supervision of their work will then be entrusted 
to the proper committee. 

2. The subject of the thesis for a doctor's degree must be chosen, 
and must be approved by the committee concerned, as early as the first of 
November of the college year in which the applicant expects to take the 
degree; and the subject of the thesis, when required for a master's de- 
gree, must be chosen and approved as early as the first of December. 

3. The thesis must be completed and put into the hands of the chair- 
man of the proper committee as early as the first of May of the year in 
which the applicant expects to take the degree. 

4. The thesis must be read and* defended in public at such time as the 
Council may appoint; and in case of a Master's degree, a bound copy, 
either written or printed, must be deposited in the University library. 

5. Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy,Doctor of Science, 
or Doctor of Letters, in case of the acceptance of their theses, are 
required to have the accepted theses printed in full or in part as may be 
approved by the responsible committee, and to present twenty-five copies 
to the University library. To guarantee the printing of the thesis, every 
candidate for the Doctor's degree will be required to deposit with the 
Treasurer of the University, between the date of the acceptance of his 
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thesis and the time fixed for his examination, the sum of fifty dollars, 
which deposit will be returned to him in case of failure to pass his exam- 
ination, or whenever he shall cause his thesis to be printed at his own 
expense, or shall have it published in a form and under auspices approved 
by the responsible committee. 

In the printing of the thesis at his own expense, the candidate 
will be expected to use good substantial paper and sightly typography. 
A page four inches by six, with outside margins of at least one inch, is 
recommended. 



SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

From July 9 to August 17, 1894, courses of instruction 
will be otfered in the subjects and by the teachers named 
below. The instruction in each course will generally cover 
one hour a day, five days in the week; though some of the 
courses will be of shorter duration, and, where laboratory 
work is taken, a longer period of attendance than one hour 
a day will be necessary. , 

The right is reserved to withdraw any course for which 
the demand shall be so small as to make it unreasonable to 
proceed. 

The fees for tuition will be fifteen dollars for a course 
covering the period of six weeks. For the shorter courses 
the fee will be less. Additional charges will be made for 
material and apparatus used in the laboratory courses. All 
fees must be paid to the Treasurer of the University. 

Applicants for admission to the summer courses must 
register their names at the office of the Steward of the Uni- 
versity before entering upon their work. 

GREEK. 

In Greek Mr. De Cou will offer two courses. Course i is designed 
for beginners or for students who desire to make up arrears for admission 
to college. In Course 2 two Greek plays will be studied. 

LATIN. 

The courses in Latin are designed especially for teachers and for 
students who are preparing for the work of teaching. Pxoi^^-aiQpt ^^vrSsk^ 
will conduct a seminary course in Caesai '\l as TMLa^ «& Vn^n^ ^^^v<SR.\s^s. 

9 
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apply. Mr. Meader will offer courses in elementary Latin, in Cicero, and 
in Vergil. There will also be a course in advanced reading. 

FRENCH. 

In French Mr. Levi will offer three courses: — one in grammar and 
easy reading; one in composition and translation from English into 
French; and one in rapid reading. 

GERMAN. 

In German Mr. Mensel will offer an elementary, and an advanced, 
course in grammar, and a course in the history of German literature. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor Demmon will offer a course in the teaching of English 
literature and one in the study of Shakespeare. 

Professor Hempl will offer courses in Old English and in historical 
English grammar. 

Assistant Professor Scott will offer a course in English composition. 

HISTORY. 

The courses in history will be conducted by Mr Dow. Course i will 
be in American History, with the view of tracing the formation of Ameri- 
can institutions. Course 2 will be in general history with special refer- 
ence to mediaeval history. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Of the four courses named below Dr. Lloyd will give the two for which 
there is the largest number of applicants. Course i, a course in general 
psychology. Course 2, the history of philosophy from Thales to Kant. 
Course 3, the philosophy of the sciences. Course 4, the philosophy of 
religion. 

THE SCIENCE AND THE ART OF TEACHING. 

Professor Hinsdale will offer two courses; one, theoretical and practi- 
cal in character; the other, historical. He will also give instruction in 
courses of pedagogical reading and study, and in superintendence, if 
desired. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The work in political econom^will be in charge of Professor F. M. 
Taylor. He offers a course for beginners in the principles of political 
economy, and a more advanced course in recent developments in eco- 
nomic theory. He will also give instruction bearing upon the questions 
of the day. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mr. Lyman will offer elementary courses in geometry, algebra, trigo- 
nometry, and analytic geometry; Assistant Professor Cole will offer a 
course in differential and integral calculus; and Assistant Professor Ziwet 
will offer an elementary, and a higher, course in mechanics. 
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PHYSICS. 

Assistant Professor Patterson will give laboratory instruction in the 
study and testing of electrical batteries. 

Mr. Reed will give a course of lectures and recitations in general 
physics, and a course for beginners in laboratory work. 

GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 

Two or more laboratory courses, according to the demand, will be 
conducted by Mr. Higley. 

ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

The work in these subjects will be conducted by Mr. Edwards, and 
will include laboratory instruction in qualitative and quantitative chem- 
ical analysis, and a course of lectures in organic chemistry accompanied 
with library study and some work in the laboratory. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Mr. Townley will offer courses in general, descriptive, and practical 

astronomy, including the use of equatorial telescope, sextant, and portable 

transit. 

ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 

Mr. Jennings will offer one or more courses in the structure, function, 
development, and relationship of some typical species of animals. The 
purpose is to meet the wants of persons who expect to teach the subject. 

BOTANY. 

The work in botany will be under the supervision of Assistant Pro- 
fessor Newcombe, aided by Miss Merrow and Mr. Pieters. Two courses 
will be offered: Course i, which is designed especially for teachers, will 
treat of the general anatomy and physiology of plants. Course 2, in 
histology, will involve the application of modern methods of preparing 
material for study by embedding, section-cutting, staining, and mounting. 

A special circular giving more complete details in regard to the sum- 
mer courses can be obtained by addressing Mr. James H. Wade, Steward 
of the University. 

s — 

FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Except for the Elisha Jones Classical Fellowship, the 
University has no funds available for fellowships or scholar- 
ships; but the Alumni Association of the Department has 
taken steps for the collection of a fund to be used in main- 
taining fellowships. 

The alumni of the Detroit High School Kax^ ^'s^.-a^c^^'^^^ 
a scholarship open to graduates oi xVv^X. ^cNxooV. 
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Four scholarships, with an annual income of two hundred 
and fifty dollars each, have been recently established by 
M,r. Arthur Hill, of Saginaw. These are to be known as the 
John Moore, the Wells-Stone, the Alonzo L. Bingham, and 
the Otto Roeser scholarships, and are open, under conditions 
prescribed by the founder, to graduates of the Saginaw 
High School. 

THE ELISHA JONES CLASSICAL FELLOWSHIP. 

In 1889, the Elisha Jones Classical Fellowship was established by Mrs. 
Catherine E. Jones, in memory of her husband, Professor Elisha Jones, a 
graduate of this University in the class of 1859, and for many years a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

The Fellowship has at present an income of ^500 a year. Its purpose 
is " to encourage patient, honest, accurate study of the languages, litera- 
ture, and archaeology of ancient Greece and Rome." 

A candidate for this Fellowship must have spent at least three entire 
semesters as a student in this Department of the University and must be a 
Bachelor of Arts of this University, of not more than two year's standing. 
Appointments to the Fellowship are made by an Examining Board, con- 
sisting of President Angell and Professors D'Ooge, Kelsey, Walter, 
and Hudson. The period of incumbency is limited to two academic 
years, and must be spent at this University "unless at any time the exam- 
ining board shall see fit to allow the second year to be spent " at some 
other place favorable to classical study. 

The present holder of the Fellowship is Walter Dennison, A.B. 



FEES AND EXPENSES.* 

Matriculation Fee. — For Michigan students, ten dollars^ for all others, 
twenty-Jive dollars. 

Annual Fee. — F^or Michigan students, twenty dollars; for all others, 
thirty dollar 5."^ 

Diploma Fee. — For all alike, ten dollars. A fee of one dollar is 
charged for the Teacher's Diploma. 

For information in regard to laboratory fees and other expenses, see 
page 32. 

■ I ■■-! II -M. ■■ »-^ ■■■! I ■,..■ ■ ■■ ^^M^^^ 

♦The Matriculation Fee and the Annual Fee must be paid in advance. No portion 
of the fees can be refunded, except by order of the Board of Regents, to students who 
leave the University during the academic year. 

fin 1895, and thereafter, an annual fee oi ten dollars "wxWhc required of all graduates 
trho are granted i'le privilege of pursuing studies for an advanced degree j'u absentia. 



Department of Medicine and 

Surgery. 



A special Announcement giving further information in regard to this 
Department is published annually. For copies of this Announcement or 
for other information relating to the Department, address Dr. William 
A. Campbell, Secretary of the Faculty, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



The Department of Medicine and Surgery was the first 
professional school established in the University. Provision 
was made for it in the legislative act by which the University 
was organized in 1837, and it was opened for students in 
1850. The college year was lengthened from six to nine 
months in 1877. The course was lengthened to three years 
in 1880 and to four years in 1890. 

The college year extends from the first day of October to 
the Thursday following the last Wednesday in June. The 
lectures continue till the middle of June. The examina- 
tions are then begun and concluded in time for the Com- 
mencement exercises. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

Every candidate for admission to the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery must be at least seventeen years of age, and must present to the 
P'aculty satisfactory evidence of a good moral character. 

Women are admitted, as to all other departments of the University, on 
the same conditions as men. 

Matriculates in a regular course in the De^^xV-avftx^. ci\ X^x^^-a&^a^^-* 
Science, and the Arts (page 3S)» graduates oi \vteT^v5 ccW^^^-s. o\ ^^^^ 
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standing, graduates of approved diploma schools,* and of other high 
schools of equal standing, are admitted without examination on presenta- 
tion of proper evidence to the Examining Committee of the Faculty. For 
all others the requirements for admission are as follows: 

1. English. — An essay of not less than two pages (foolscap), correct 
in spelling, punctuation, capital letters, grammar, and paragraphing. 

2. Mathematics. — Arithmetic. — Fundamental Rules, Fractions (com- 
mon and decimal). Denominate Numbers, Percentage, Proportion, Invo- 
lution and Evolution, and the Metric System of Weights and Measures. 

Algebra. — Fundamental Rules, Fractions, Equations of the First De- 
gree containing two or more unknown quantities. 

Geometry. — Plane Geometry. 

3. Physics. — An amount represented by Carhart and Chute's Ele- 
ments of Physics, Avery's Natural Philosophy, or Gage's Introduction to 
Physical Science. 

4. Botany. — The elements of Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology as 
given in Gray's Lessons. 

5. Zoblogy. — Packard's Zoology, briefer course. 

6. Physiology. — Martin's The Human Body, briefer course. 

7. History. — Myers's General History, or an equivalent; and Higgin- 
son's or Johnston's History of the United States. 

8. Latin. — Jones's First Latin Book, or Harkness's Latin Reader, or 
an equivalent amount in any other text-book. An applicant who is not 
prepared to pass the examination in Latin, may take a condition in this 
subject, which condition he must remove before entering on the work of 
the second year. 

The examination for admission will be held at 2 p. M., Friday, Sep- 
tember 28, 1894. Candidates are required to present themselves at this 
time as they are expected to be in attendance on the first day of the term, 
when the regular course of instruction begins. To provide for cases in 
which it is absolutely impossible for the candidate to be present at the 
time announced, supplementary examinations will be held at such times 
as may be determined upon by the Faculty, but no excuse, except of an 
urgent character, will be accepted for failure to appear at the first exami- 
nation. 

Before admission to examination every student is required to present 
to the Secretary of the Faculty the Treasurer's receipt for the payment of 
tie matriculation fee and the annual fee. It will therefore, be necessary 
for the candidate to apply first to the Steward at his office in University 

"^The diploma schools comprise all those approved by the Faculty of the Department 
of Literature, Science, and \.\ie Arts. For a Ust of l\\csc ste pai?,<i ^s- 
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Hall, register his name as a student in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, and pay his fees to the Treasurer. In case of rejection, the 
money paid preliminary to examination will be refunded. 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 

Persons who have studied medicine elsewhere for one year may be 
admitted to advanced standing after having passed a satisfactory exami- 
nation on all the studies which have already been pursued by the class to 
which they seek admission. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Course of Instruction covers four years of nine months each. The 
first two years are devoted to the more strictly scientific work which serves 
as a basis for the technical and clinical studies which follow. The fore- 
noons are given to lectures and recitations, three each day; the afternoons 
to laboratory drill during the first two years, and to the study of methods 
of diagnosis and means of treatment during the second two years. Four 
hours constitute a day's work in the laboratory and the hospital. 

INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN. 

The course of instruction for women is in all respects equal to that for 
men. Practical Anatomy is pursued by the two sexes in separate rooms, 
and some of the lectures and demonstrations, which it is not desirable 
to present to the two sexes together, are given to them separately; but in 
most of the lectures, in public clinics, in the several laboratories, and in 
various class exercises, it is found that both sexes may attend with pro- 
priety at the same time. 

SCHEDULE OF STUDIES, 

FIRST YEAR. 

LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN FIRST SEMESTER. 

Subjects. Hours Required Each Week. 
Osteology and Descriptive Anatomy, 5 

General Chemistry, 5 

Bacteriology, 4 

LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN SECOND SEMESTER. 

Subjects. Hours Required Each Week 
Descriptive Anatomy, 3 

Phvsics, 4 

Organic Chemistry, "S 

Histology, "^ 
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LABORATORY WORK IN THE FIRST YEAR. 

Suhjects, Time Required. 

Anatomy, Every day for twelve weeks. 

Chemistry, Every day for twelve weeks. 

Bacteriology, Every day for twelve weeks. 

SECOND YEAR. 

LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN FIRST SEMESTER. 
StUtJecis. Hours Required Each Week, 

Anatomy, 5 

Physiology, 5 

Hygiene, 3 

Embryology, 2 

LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN SECOND SEMESTER. 
Subjects. Hours Required Each Week. 

Anatomy, 5 

Physiology, 5 

Physiological Chemistry, 3 

Hygiene, 2 

LABORATORY WORK IN THE SECOND YEAR. 
Subjects. Time Required. 

Anatomy, Every day for twelve weeks. 

Physiological Chemistry, Every day for twelve weeks. 

Histology, Every day for six weeks. 

Electrotherapeutics, Every day for six weeks. 

THIRD YEAR. 

LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTERS. 

Subjects. Hours Required Each Week. 

Theory and Practice, 2 

Surgery, 3 

Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 3 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 5 

Pathological Histology, 2 

Nervous Diseases, i 

LABORATORY WORK IN THE THIRD YEAR. 
Subjects. Time Required. 

Practical Pathology, elementary course, 

first semester. Every day for four weeks. 
Practical Pathology, advanced course, 

second semester (optional). Every day for six weeks. 

Physiology (optional). Every day for five weeks. 
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DEMONSTRATION COURSES IN THE THIRD YEAR. 
Subjects. Time Required. 

Clinical Medicine, Every day for five weeks. 

Nervous Diseases, Every day for five weeks. 

Operative and Minor Surgery, Every day for five weeks. 

Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Every day for five weeks. 
Ophthalmology, Otology, and Laryngology, Every day for five weeks. 

CLINICAL COURSES IN THE THIRD YEAR. 

Subjects. Hours Required Each Week. 

Internal Medicine, 2 

Surgery, 2 

Gynaecology, 2 

Ophthalmology, 2 

Nervous Diseases, i 

FOURTH YEAR. 

LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN THE FOURTH YEAR. 

Subjects. Hours Required Each Week, 

Theory and Practice, 3 

Surgery, , 3 

Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 3 

Diseases of Nervous System, 2 

Dermatology and Syphilography, 2 

Ophthalmology, Otology, and Larj-ngology, I 

Pathology, 2 
CLINICAL COURSES IN THE FOURTH YEAR. 

Subjects. Hours Required Each Week. 

Internal Medicine, 2 

Surgery, 2 

Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 2 

Dermatology and Syphilography, 2 

Ophthalmology, Otology, and LarjTigology, 2 

Diseases of Nervous System, I 

BEDSIDE AND DISPENSARY INSTRUCTION. 

Students in the fourth year are given charge of patients, required to 
make diagnoses, prescribe, dress wounds, and make minor operations 
under the direction of the professor in charge. A l\nng-in-ward furnishes 
obstetrical cases, which are attended by senior students in rotation. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations (written, oral, or both written and oral) are Ke-WL-aS^^Ssv^ 
close of each course or semester. SludetvVs " conditioned^'' ^•^.tc^nrX. -sc^^"^ 
for another examination in the same sub^ecV mtvNW >>>»& cNofsfc ov v ^ ^ 
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course or semester, except that a student conditioned at the close of the 
college year may ask for another examination in the first two weeks of 
the following year. Students reported " not passed''"' are required to take 
the course over again before applying for re-examination. Candidates 
for graduation, who fail in an examination, are allowed a re-examination 
before the entire Faculty. No student is recommended for graduation 

until he has completed all his required work and has passed all his ex- 
aminations. Further rules concerning examinations are given in the 
special Announcement of the Department. 

COURSES PURSUED IN THE DE;PARTMENT OF LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE. AND THE ARTS. 

All the courses of the first two years of the preceding schedule are 
given as elective courses in the Department of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts. Students in that department who intend to study medicine 
after taking the bachelor's degree, may shorten their total period of resi- 
dence at the University by from a year to a year and a half or two years, 
if they elect, as literary students, courses from the first two years of the 
medical curriculum. The precise amount of time gained will depend 
upon the number of required medical courses the student completes. 
Under certain conditions (page 116) literary students are allowed to be 
registered as students of medicine also. While this opportunity is open 
to all literary students, it is probable that the course leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Biology (page 114) will be the most attractive 
to those who intend to take also the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 

To be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine, a student must 
be twenty-one years of age and possess a good moral character. He 
must have completed the required courses in laboratory work, and have 
passed satisfactory examinations on all the required studies included in 
the full course of instruction. He must have been engaged in the study 
of medicine for the period of four years. If admitted to advanced 
standing, he must have attended at least three full courses of medical 
lectures, the last two of which must be in this Department, and have 
passed the required examinations. 



GRADUATE COURSES. 

Graduates of this Department of the University, or of other medical 
schools, are admitted to any one or more of the regular courses of the 
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curriculum on giving evidence of their ability to profit by the instruction 
given. Advanced courses, beyond the regular curriculum, are also ar- 
ranged in several of the subjects taught. Graduate students are required 
to pay for each course, of six weeks duration, the sum of ten dollars in 
addition to the ordinary laboratory expenses of the course, which vary 
with the character of the work. 

The nature of the work arranged for graduate students in some of 
the branches of instruction may be seen from the following descriptive 
outline: 

Hygiene and Bacteriology. — (a) A course of advanced bacteriological 
study, such as a student who has already completed the required courses 
in bacteriology may elect, (b) A course arranged especially for health 
officers, and including the chemical and bacteriological examinations of 
food, water, soil, and air. 

Electrotherapeutics. — A course covering the subjects of diagnosis, 
electrolysis, the management of continuous current and cautery batteries, 
and the use of induction coils and the static machine in their therapeutic 
applications. 

Pathology. — Ca) A course in microscopical technique; this consists in 
preparing material for examination, cutting, staining, and mounting sec- 
tions, and the use of microtome, (b) A course of instruction is given in 
the changes produced in the different organs of the body by disease, and 
in the histological structures of the various neoplasms and other abnormal 
conditions, (c) Special investigations are made into the pathology of 
particular diseases, either by direct examination of affected parts, or by 
experimental investigation on the lower animals. This is research work 
to which only those who have shown some ability in this line of work are 
admitted. 

Physiology and Histology. — (a) A course in physiological demon- 
strations, designed for those who teach physiology, but have not had op- 
portunity of learning the methods of preparing physiological experi- 
ments and vivisections. (b) Those who have sufficient training in 
laboratory methods, are allowed to use the apparatus and facilities of the 
laboratory for the investigation of special problems, (c) A course in 
histological technique, including the methods of preparing, staining, and 
sectioning tissues, (d) A course on the microscopic anatomy of the eye and 
ear and the central nervous system. 

Chemistry. — Graduates may select work in any of the courses pro- 
vided in the several departments of the University. The courses in ana- 
lytical and organic chemistry, are described on pages 79 to 82. Special 
studies for individual purposes may be undertak^w. C>^^at\x«oX>j Kc^x x^- 
search is given. The chemical laboratory \s svi^\>Vvfc^ Vv>^ >^afc ^-tXr^^s^^ 
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r'. . 

/ repositories of science required in research, and with a wide range of 
literature of applied chemistry. In any part of the laboratory graduates 
may select any work they are prepared to pursue. 

Anatomy. — Graduates are offered special courses in the anatomy of 
! the nervous system of man and other vertebrates, extended studies of the 
organs of special sense, and facilities for the thorough anatomical study 
of regions of special surgical interest. 

Therapeutics. — (a) A study of the influence of certain drugs on the 
metabolism of tissue, (b) A study of the methods of modern pharma- 
cological research. 

These are both laboratory courses and require a knowledge of physi- 
ological chemistry and of the methods of the physiological laboratory. 



FACILITIES FOR INSTRUCTION. 

There are ample collections of plates, photographs, models, specimens, 
preparations, apparatus, and instruments, for illustrating the different 
studies embraced in the course. Additions are made from time to time 
to these collections so that the members of the Faculty are able to adopt 
every new method of illustration, and to exhibit to the classes each year 
all important improvements in the way of instruments and apparatus that 
are employed in the practice of medicine and surgery, and to show their 
application. 

The following paragraphs may serve to indicate the extent of some of 
these collections and the character of the work done in the several labo- 
ratories. For further information in regard to the University museums, 
laboratories, and libraries, see pages 20 to 31. 

MUSEUM OF ANATOMY 

The museums of Professors Ford and Sager, embracing several thou- 
sand specimens, the result of many years' labor in collecting and prepar- 
ing materials intended to aid directly in teaching, are now the property 
of the univ«rsity, and are used in the daily work of the class rooms. These 
museums contain a valuable collection of bones, illustrating healthy as 
well as diseased conditions, the various changes that occur from infancy 
to old age, and the processes of first and second dentition; dissections, 
general and partial, of the vascular, nervous, and muscular systems, both 
normal and abnormal ; models of various portions of the body in wax, 
papier-mach^, and plaster, illustrating morbid growths, skin diseases, etc.; 
preparations in the comparative embryology, neurology, and craniology 
of the vertebrata; in human embryology, in the arvatomy and pathology 
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of the diseases of women, etc. The collection of monstrosities, both 
single and double, of man and of the lower animals, is one of the largest 
in the United States. 

ANATOMICAL LABORATORY. 

The anatomical laboratory is admirably adapted for its purpose; the 
rooms are large, well lighted, and well ventilated. 

The Anatomical Law of Michigan furnishes, without embarrassment, 
an ample supply of material for the purpose of practical anatomy. All 
students who have completed the requirements in descriptive and practical 
anatomy, pursue a course in operative surgery upon the cadaver. 

In their first year, medical students have opportunity, under competent 
instructi'on, to study comparative anatomy and physiology practically by 
dissecting various animals. While thus becoming familiar with structures 
and tissues, they also acquire dexterity in the use of instruments prepara- 
tory to work upon the human cadaver. 

MATERIA MEDICA. 

The collection illustrative of Materia Medica has been recently re- 
arranged. Specimens that had grown worthless in the course of time 
have been replaced by new ones, where the drug is still in use. It is suf- 
ficient for all purposes of class demonstration, and is placed at the dis- 
posal of the student whenever the request is made. The very complete 
collection of medicinal plants, crude drugs, and their active constituents 
in the Museum of Chemistry and Pharmacognosy (page 25) is also open 
for the students' inspection. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

(See also page 28.) 

The chemical laboratory provides thorough instruction and suitable 
appliances for the practical study of all branches of medical chemistry. 
In each of the two laboratory courses required for graduation^ namely, 
qualitative chemistry (devoted to the study of chemical changes and in- 
compatibilities), and analysis of urine (applied to clinical uses and physi- 
ological study), students are taken in sections of limited number for 
daily drill in the class room to direct the daily practice in the laboratory. 
Before beginning laborator}' work the student takes a preparatory course, 
with daily recitations, in chemical notation, and at the close of the work 
in each course is held to an examination. 

ELECTROTHERAPEUTICAL LABORATORY. 

The laboratory of electrotherapeutics is supplied with apparatus for 
illustrating all the various methods for generating e\e.cXx"vi oart'evxNs. Hss^ 
therapeutic purposes, and f or measunng CMixeiiXs, NoWaL.'g,^^,^'^^^^^^'^^'^'*^*^'**" 
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The students are furnished materials from which they construct bat- 
teries, induction coils, cautery knives, electrodes, and other appliances, 
and with these experiments in electrophysics, electrophysiology, and 
electrotherapeutics are conducted. 

It is the aim in this laboratory instruction to make the student practi- 
cally familiar with the faults and the essential requirements of all forms of 
electrical appararus made use of for therapeutical purposes. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

The apartments provided for the physiological laboratory offer excel- 
lent facilities for practical work, whether of class instruction or of original 
investigation. A large and well-lighted room is appropriated chiefly to 
the use of undergraduate students who perform under the direction of 
instructors most of the fundamental physiological experiments. The 
subjects commonly embraced in the practical course relate to the physi- 
ology of the special senses, muscular contraction, nerve, reflex action, 
circulation, respiration, and digestion. A smaller room is devoted to 
advanced work and original investigation. The laboratory has a good 
supply of apparatus, tools, etc., and is open daily for physiological ex- 
periment and research. 

HISTOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

The histological laboratory is well supplied w^ith microscopes, 
microscopical accessories, microtomes, imbedding apparatus, and other 
instruments used in histological work. During his term of instruction in the 
laboratory each student is furnished with microscopical reagents, a micro- 
scope, and a table for his own use, so that the practical work is carried 
out by each individual for himself. In the elementary course an effort is 
made to teach the student the use of the microscope, the methods of teas- 
ing, and the methods of mounting parafiine and celloidine sections. The 
sections given are so arranged as to furnish specimens of the elementary 
tissues and of the organs. 

In the course on microscopical technique, which is open only to those 
who have completed the elementary work, the student is instructed in the 
various methods of hardening, staining, imbedding, section-cutting, and 
injecting, the special methods of staining and counting red and white 
blood cells, and the use of the microscope in forensic medicine. 

An optional course in the practical embryology of the salamander and 
the chick is offered, which is open to students who have completed the 
elementary work in histology and a course in microscopical technique, 
and have attended lectures in embryology. 

Opportunity for original work in histology and embryology is given 
to those capable of undertaking it. 
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PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

The pathological laboratory is furnished with microscopes made by 
R. & J. Beck, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., and Zeiss, adapted for every 
requirement. There is also a special microscope with apochromatic object 
glass, by Zeiss, for high-power work. There is an ample supply of 
material for all microscopical study in pathology and" every requisite for 
the cultivation and examination of pathogenic bacteria. 

The work in this laboratory comprises an elementary and an advanced 
course. The elementary course is a required course, taken in the third 
year. It includes all ordinary practical work in connection with the study 
of the processes of disease as seen with the microsco[>e. Students who 
have taken the elementary course and have proved themselves capable of 
undertaking further work are eligible for the advanced course. This 
advanced course may consist of an extension of the work previously done 
or it may be confined to an investigation into the diseases of the lower 
animals. On completing the advanced course, the student is competent 
to undertake an investigation in the highest branch of pathology, the 
causation of disease, but special investigations of this description cannot 
be made during the regular four years' course of study. They must be 
carried on in a graduate course, unless the student is willing to devote 
more than the required four years to his studies before graduation. 

Each student is supplied with a microscope and with such apparatus, 
reagents, and materials as he needs, with the exception of -glass slides and 
covers. The specimens made by him during the course are his property, 
and he thus obtains a typical set of slides, illustrating all the ordinary 
forms of disease. 

Autopsies. — Post-mortem examinations of all available cases are 
made before the senior class, and selected students assist at each exami- 
nation. Sections of the senior class are also instructed in the methods of 
making post-mortem examinations. No stated times can be set for this 
instruction, but every student is expected to take part in a post-mortem 
examination before presenting himself for the final examination in the 
course in pathology. 

HYGIENIC LABORATORY. 

The hygienic laboratory has a large room devoted to bacteriological 
work, containing all of the improved apparatus employed by Koch. The 
course in bacteriology extends through three months and requires four 
hours daily in the laboratory for this time. All the known pathogenic 
and the most important non-pathogenic germs are studied. The micro- 
scopes used are those of Zeiss and Leitz. All animals ndeded for experi- 
mentation are supplied by the laboratory. There are also ^<3\3cc^^^ \w ^is^fc 
chemical and bacteriological examinalioti oi di\i!iNs!\\v%'«'aXe,x,^\v<I^ "^'^^^^^ 
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study of food adulterations. Besides these, advanced students who wish 
to do practical work in the study of ptomaines and leucomaines are 
accommodated. 

The objects had in view in the establishment of this laboratory were 
as follows: (i) original research as to the causation of disease; (2) 
sanitary examination of food and drink ; (3) instruction to students. 

Besides the large bacteriological room, there are rooms fitte'd espe- 
cially foi: gas analysis and water analysis, and private rooms for original 
research. There are also a cold chamber, a disinfecting chamber, and an 
animal room. 

MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY AND LIBRARY. 

Students in medicine have access to the botanical, zoological, and 
geological cabinets of the University, estimated to contain 255,000 spec- 
imens. The Medical Library contains 5,270 volumes. The General 
Library, containing 68,781 volumes, is also open to all students. A com- 
plete catalogue, arranged both by authors and by subjects, is accessible 
to readers. The leading medical periodicals of this country and of 
Europe are taken and kept on file. 



THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL. 

The University Hospital accommodates a large number of patients, 
is thoroughly equipped, and is in the immediate charge of a competent 
house physician and surgeon. It is under the direction of the Faculty, 
who attend regularly upon the patients (each upon such cases as come 
within his special department) and give clinical instruction in the wards 
to advanced students. In connection with the hospital there is a spa- 
cious clinical amphitheatre where clinics are regularly held every day 
during the college year, for medical, surgical, gynaecological, ophthalmo- 
logical, neurological, dermatological, and venereal cases, at which time 
examinations are made, prescriptions given, and surgical operations per- 
formed in the presence of the class. 

Students are required to take the history and keep a record of patients, 
and, under proper supervision, are offered an opportunity of personally 
examining the patients. It is the aim of the Faculty to make instruction 
in clinical medicine systematic and thorough, and this they are enabled 
to do by an abundance of interesting cases which present themselves in 
the clinic every year. 

A lying-in ward is established in which senior students are given an 
opportunity to attend cases of labor, and become familiar with the duties 
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of the Ijring-in room, under the immediate direction of the professor of 
obstetrics and his assistant. 

For the treatment of diseases of the nervous system the hospital is fur- 
nished with apparatus for generating all kinds of electric currents. At- 
tendants especially skilled in the application of electricity and massage 
are put in charge of such cases. 

A large portion of the cases admitted to the hospital are from a dis- 
tance and are of more than common interest, including many cases of 
chronic diseases of the lungs, the heart, and the nervous system. 

The hospital is kept open for patients during the whole year, but no 
contagious diseases are admitted. Under the present organization, 
patients are much better accommodated, and clinical instruction is ren- 
dered more systematic and efficient than was formerly possible. The 
expenses to patients are only for their board, for unusual appliances or 
S[>ecial nursing, and for medicines, the services of the Faculty being ren- 
dered gratuitously to those made available for clinical instruction. 

Patients who desire to enter the hospital are requested to write to the 
resident physician to ascertain if there is room for their accommodation, 
and to obtain a circular giving more fully the rules governing admission. 

Training School for Nurses. — In connection with the Hospital there 
has been established a training school for nurses under the charge of a 
competent and experienced matron. The term of study and service 
extends through two years, at the expiration of which time those who 
have proved themselves worthy are granted a certificate of graduation. 
For further information in regard to this school application may be made 
to the Superintendent of the Hospital. 



TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

A list of text-books and books of reference recommended is given in 
the special Announcement of the Department. The student who begins 
a course of reading without an instructor, is recommended to devote the 
most of his time for the first year to the elementary branches, anatomy, 
physiology, and general and medical chemistry. 



FEES AND EXPENSES.* 

Matriculation Fee. — For Michigan students, ten dollars; for all others, 

twenty-five dollars. 

* The Matriculation Fee and the Annual Fee must be paid in advance, and no 
student can select his seat until after such payment. No portion of the fees can be re- 
funded, except by order of the Board of Regents, to students who leave tKc \L\vv<«r»coi 
during the academic year. 
10 
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Annual Fee. — For Jilichigan students, twenty -five dollars: for all 
others, thirty-five dollars. 

Diploma Fee. — For all alike, ten dollars. 

Laboratory and Demonstration Courses. — The required laboratory 
and demonstration courses cost approximately as follows: — 

Anatomy T $2.0 00 

Chemistry 15 00 

Bacteriology 15 00 

Physiological Chemistry 15 00 

Histology ; 3 00 

Electrotherapeutics 8 00 

Pathology 10 00 

Operative Surgery ^' 10 00 

Demonstration Course in Medicine 10 00 

" " " Obstetrics 10 00 

" " " Nervous Diseases ~ 10 00 

" " " Laryngology and Ophthalmology 10 00 

A deposit of the amount indicated for each of the above is required 
before the work of the course is begun. 

Graduate Courses. — A fee of ten dollars is charged to graduate stu- 
dents for each course taken, in addition to the ordinary laboratory 
expenses of the course. 

The total amount of fees paid to the University during the whole four 
years* course, for matriculation, incidental expenses, materials used, and 
diploma, is for Michigan students, about ^256.00; and for others, about 
15311.00, varying a little with the student's actual laboratory expenses. 

For additional information in regard to expenses see page 31. 



Department of Law. 



A special Announcement giving further information in regard to thi» 
Department is published annually. For copies of this Announcement or 
for other information relating to the Department, address Professor J. 
C. Knowlton, Dean of the Department, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



The Department of Law was opened in 1859. From the 
first it has been the constant endeavor of the Faculty to 
make the instruction imparted and the advantages afforded 
equal to any attainable elsewhere in the country. No effort 
will be spared to make it deserve in the future a prosperity 
like that it has hitherto enjoyed. A spacious building, to 
which a large addition has been recently made, is devoted 
to its accommodation, and contains ample debating and 
society rooms. In every respect the conveniences of the 
Department are exceptionally good. The course of instruc- 
tion for the degree of Bachelor of Laws is a graded course 
extending over a period of two college years; the course for 
the degree of Master of Laws requires an additional year. 

The college year extends from the first day of October to 
the Thursday following the last Wednesday in June. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

If the person applj-ing for admission intends to be a candidate for a 
degree at the end of his course, he must not be less than eighteen years of 
age, and must pass such examination in respect to general education as 
shall satisfy the Faculty that his educational attainments will justify his 
entering upon the practice of the law when his legal studies are com- 
pleted. Examinations will be held in the Lecture Room, in the La?K 
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Building, at 2 p. M., on Friday and Saturday, September 28 and 29, 1894. 
The examination on the first of these days will have reference to general 
education, and will be on the subjects hereinafter named. .The examina- 
tion on the second day will have reference to legal education, and is 
confined to candidates for advanced standing. Applicants for advanced 

standing are required to be present at both of these examinations. Can- 
didates are required to present themselves on these days, as they are 

expected to be in attendance on the first day of the term, at which time 
the regular course o^ instruction will begin. To provide for cases in 
which it is absolutely impossible for the candidate to be present at this 
time, supplementary examinations will be held at such times as m-^y be 
determined upon by the Faculty, but no excuse, except of an urgent char- 
acter, will be accepted for failure to appear at the first examination. 

For many years no prior reading in law was required of candidates 
for admission to the junior class. The Faculty are of the opinion, how- 
ever, that for the first year, at least, more positive benefit is received from 
lectures and more positive advancement in law made, by students who, 
before coming, have read the Commentaries of Blackstone, than by those 
who are beginners here. It is not required that the student shall spend 
any time in a law office before applying for admission. By private study 
he can easily obtain sufficient legal knowledge to prepare himself for his 
work here. 

Before admission to the Department every student is required to pre- 
sent to the Dean of the Faculty the Treasurer's receipt for payment of the 
matriculation fee and annual fee. It is essential, therefore, that a candi- 
date for admission should apply first to the Steward of the University at 
his office in University Hall, register his name as a student in the Depart- 
ment of Law, and pay his fees to the Treasurer. He is then entitled to 
apply for admission, and, in case of rejection, the money paid prelimi- 
nary to the examination will be refunded by the Treasurer. 

ADMISSION TO JUNIOR CLASS. 

Graduates of approved colleges are admitted as candidates for a 
degree without preliminary examination on producing their diplomas. 

Matriculates of colleges and students who have completed an aca- 
demical or high-school course, and who present a certificate or diploma 
from the academy or school, are admitted without examination in En- 
glish branches, and are only required to pass an examination on the por- 
tions of Blackstone's Commentaries indicated below. 

All other candidates for a degree are required to pass examinations 
as follows: 

1. Arithmetic and Geography. 

2. Spelling, Grammar, and the Art of Composition. 
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3. United States Historj', and English History. Ransome's Short 
History of England, or Green's History of the English People, is recom- 
mended as affording the student a proper preparation for the examina- 
tion in English History. 

4. The following portions of Blackstone's Commentaries (exclusive of 
editor's notes): 

Book I (exclusive of Chapters 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 11); 
Book HI (exclusive of Chapters 5, 6, 15, 16, and 17); 
Book IV. 
In case the candidate for admission has not studied Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries, he may be admitted on condition that he makes up this re- 
quirement during his course. 

Book n is used in the instruction given in the Department; and for 
that reason it is not included in the requirements for admission. 

The faculty recommend the study of Judge Cooley's edition, that 
being the edition used during the junior year. 

The examinations are conducted in writing; and from the papers 
submitted the Faculty judge of the applicant's knowledge of spelling, 
grammar, and the art of composition. 

Inasmuch as many present themselves a long time after completing 
their school education, it may be said that the examination will not be 
technical. The object is not to ascertain the amount of school-book 
knowledge which the candidate possesses, but to ascertain the results of 
his previous training, and his present practical capacity and ability to 
• appreciate the technical study of law. 

ADMISSION TO ADVANXED STANDING. 

Candidates for advanced standing are examined on whatever subjects 
they may offer themselves for examination on; the examinations not being 
restricted to the subjects included in the junior year, but being allowed as 
well on the subjects embraced in the senior \'ear. This examination is not 
a final one on the subjects offered, but the candidate must satisfy the Faculty 
that he has made sufficient progress in his study of the law to justify his 
admission to the senior class. He should have studied law eighteen 
months before applying for advanced standing; but any person who has 
been admitted to practice as an attorney at the bar of any state is en- 
titled to admission to the senior class without examination. Before 
graduation, every student is required to pass satisfactory examinations on 
all subjects included in the course. 

ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

As students come to the University who have been reading law l<s^ ^ 
considerable period before making appVicokXioTi Vox ^AxKi^varsv xo ^^«. 
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Department of Law, but whose reading has not been sufficiently exten- 
sive to bring them within the rule for admission to the senior class, it has 
been thought best to allow such students, in exceptional cases, to become 
special students, with the privilege of pursuing a select course of study, 
but without the privilege of being enrolled as candidates for a degree at 
the end of their term of residence. They are allowed, under the guidance 
of the Faculty, to select subjects from the courses of both years. 



ASSIGNMENT OF SEATS. 

Students are allowed to select seats in the lecture room in the order in 
which they pay their fees to the Treasurer; and each student is expected 
to occupy, during the session, the seat selected. No student will be as- 
signed a seat, or be entered on the rolls of the Department, until his fees 
are paid. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

THE LECTURE COURSE. 

It is the design of the Department to give instruction that shall fit 
students for practice in any part of the country. The course of instruction 
embraces the several branches of Constitutional, International, Maritime, 
Commercial, and Criminal Law, Medical Jurisprudence, and the Juris- 
prudence of the United States, and includes such instruction in Common 
Law and Equity Pleading, Evidence, and Practice, as will lay a sub- 
stantial foundation for practice in all departments of law. 

Lectures are delivered as follows: 

TO THE JUNIOR CLASS. 

Pleading and Practice. Professor Griffin. 

Personal Property and Title Thereto by Gift, Sale, 

Mortgage, and Assignment. Professor Griffin, 
Fixtures and Easements. Professor Thompson, 
Equity Pleading and Procedure. Professor Thompson, 
Bailments and Carriers. Professor Knowiton, 
Contracts. Professor Knowiton. 

The Law of Domestic Relations. Professor A. C. Angell. 
Torts. Professor Champlin, 
Agency. Professor Mechem, 
Partnerships. Professor Mechem, 
The Law of Husband and Wife. Professor Kirchner, 
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TO THE SENIOR CLASS. 

Jurisprudence of the United States. Professor Griffin. 

Evidence. Professor Griffin. 

Real Property Law, Including Landlord and Tenant. Pre- 

fessor Thompson. 
Equity Jurisprudence. Professor Thompson. 
Criminal Law. Professor KnowUon. 
Criminal Procedure. Professor KnowUon. 
Wills, Their Execution and Revocation. Professor Mechem. 
The Administration and Distribution of Estates of Deceased 

Persons. Professor Mechem. 
Public and Private Corporations. Professor Champlin. 
CoNSTiTUTfONAL Law. Professor A. C. Angell. 
Private International Law. Professor Kirchner. 

Members of the junior class are not allowed to attend the lectures 
delivered to the senior class. But the members of the senior class, inas- 
much as they have been over the subject of the junior year, are encouraged 
to attend the lectures delivered to the junior class so far as they may be 
able so to do. 

RECITATIONS AND EXAMINATIONS. 

The members of both classes are examined daily throughout the year 
on the lectures delivered. In addition to this work the classes are 
divided into sections and required to recite daily upon the lectures, after 
the manner adopted in the text-book instruction, thereby securing a 
thorough knowledge of the subjects treated during the year. 

At the end of the first year the members of the junior class are sub- 
jected to an oral and written examination on the lectures delivered during 
the year, and their promotion to the senior class is dependent on the 
manner in which they pass such examination. The examination of the 
junior class at the end of the year is final on the subjects of that year. 

At the end of the second year the members of the senior class are 
required to pass satisfactory oral and written examinations on the sub- 
jects lectured on during the year. 

The Faculty do not hesitate to drop a student from the rolls at any 
time during the year, when satisfied that such student is neglecting his 
work and not conforming to the requirements of the Department. 

TEXT-BOOK INSTRUCTION. 

In addition to the instruction by lectures is the instruction by text-book. 

The members of the junior class are required to attend daily recita- 
tions in Cooler's edition of Blackstone's Commentaries (Book l^^-asAva. 
Anson on Contracts, under Professor K^ov4\.iO'S%m^\fc^«tC^^^v^Rs»««»^ 
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Pleading under Professor Griffin; in Lube's Equity Pleading, under 
Professor Thompson; and in Bills and Notes, under Mr. Johnson. 

Members of the senior class are required to attend recitations in Heard's 
Criminal Pleading, and those who come from Code States are expected 
to attend regular recitations in Maxwell on Code Pleading, under Mr. 
Johnson; and they will find the instruction thus obtained invaluable in 
their subsequent practice. Students from States where the reform pro- 
cedure has not been introduced may or may not, at their option, attend 
such recitations. 

Satisfactory examinations must be passed by the members of both 
classes in the text-books used. 

Each class is divided into five sections, in order that due attention 
may be given the individual student. 

THE STUDY OF LEADING CASES. 

As much benefit can be derived from a proper study of what are 
known as Leading Cases, and as it is desirable that students should be 
familiar with the more important of these cases, the members of the 
junior class are required to make a study of Leading Common Law Cases. 

ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 

It is important for those who study the law with the view of becoming 
advocates, that they should give attention to the subject of forensic elo- 
quence, the better to equip them for the performance of their duties as 
advocates. It is a mistake to suppose that excellence in speaking is 
simply a gift of nature, and not the result of patient and persistent labor 
and study. 

The following courses, given by Professor Trueblood, are optional; 
but, when a student has elected a course, he is required to complete it. 
Failure to do so will affect his standing at graduation. 

TO THE JUNIOR CLASS. 

1. Elocution. Exercises in vocal culture, breathing, position, and 
gesture; elements of quality and force of voice, with their application to 
choice passages from the orators. 

2. Elocution. Exercises in vocal culture, continued; principles of 
action; elements of pitch and time, and emphasis, and their application 
to representative selections. 

TO THE- SENIOR CLASS. 

3. Study of Forensic Orators and Oratory. Lectures on methods of 
public address and sources of power of the orator; study of representa- 
tive orations. 

4. Oral Discussions. Designed to develop readiness of extemporiza- 
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tion. Practical application of the principles of formal logic. Leading 
questions of the day debated in class. Lectures on argumentation and 
persuasion. 

GRADUATE COURSE. 

The following course of study is pursued by candidates for the degree 
of Master of Laws: 

Public International Law. Theses are required on topics assigned. 
President Angell, 

History of Treaties. President Angell. 

History of Real Property Law. Seminar}- work, based on Digby's 
History of the Law of Real Property. Professor Thompson. 

The Law of Railways. Professor Knowlton. 

The Science of Jurisprudence. Text-book; Holland's Science of 
Jurisprudence. Professor Mechem. 

Elections and the Appointment and Removal of Public Offi- 
cers. Professor Mechem, 

The Railroad Problem. Professor Adams, 

Comparative Constitutional Law. Lectures on the institutions 
of Germany, France, and other continental states, with a study of 
works on the English Constitution. Professor Hudson. 

Advanced Course in Constitutional Law and Constitutional 
History. Professor A. C, Angell. 

Writs of Mandamus, Quo Warranto, Prohibition, Certiorari, 
AND Habeas Corpus. Text-book: High's Extraordinary Legal 
Remedies. Mr. Johnson, 

The Inter-State Commerce Act. Professor T. M. CooUy. 

Admiralty Law. Judge Swan. 

The Law of Insurance. Dr. Bigelow. 

Medical Jurisprudence. Dr. Ewell. 

Code Pleading and Practice. Judge Maxwell. 

Injunctions and Receivers. Dr. High. 

Toxicology in its Legal Relations. Dr. Vaughan. 

Mining Law. Mr. Clayberg, 

Patent Law. Mr. Lathrop. 

History of the Common Law. Dr. Hammond, 

Students recite and are examined on the lecture subjects enumerated 
above, under the direction of Mr. Johnson, and, in addition, are required 
to prepare a thesis on some subject approved by the Faculty, which thesis 
must be submitted at least two months prior to Commencement. 

The members of the junior and senior classes are not allowed to attend 
the lectures given to the graduate students, except that members cd nJoir^ 
senior class may attend, if they desire, Wve VtcX\Mct's» oti \siv«v\v%\a?« ^asx^ 
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patent law. Graduate students are, however, allowed to attend the 
lectures given to the junior and senior classes. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

It seems to be conceded now that the law should be studied in a law 
school, and that the law school should be connected with a university, 
where students may avail themselves of opportunities for the study of such 
other branches of learning as are of allied significance. 

It is believed that students in the Department of Law may derive great 
benefit from the instruction given on kindred subjects in the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts. Students who first obtain permission 
from the Law Faculty, and also make special application to the Registrar 
of the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, are allowed to 
attend lectures delivered in that department, free of charge. But the Law 
Faculty reserve the right to require such students to give up any or all 
studies they may be pursuing in the other department, whenever it appears 
that the pursuit of these studies is attended with an unsatisfactory perform- 
ance of the duties required in the Department of Law. Among the sub- 
jects regarded as particularly suitable for law students the following may 
be named: Political and Constitutional History of England; Constitu- 
tional History and Constitutional Law of the United States; Comparative 
Constitutional Law; History of the Middle Ages; Elements of Interna- 
tional Law; History of Treaties; The Social, Sanitary, and Economic 
Sciences. (Compare pages 65 to 73.) 

THE PRACTICE COURT. 

It has been an objection frequently urged against the completeness of 
the training given in law schools that the student acquired no knowledge 
of actual practice. This objection has been entirely removed by the in- 
troduction of the Practice Court recently established in this Department. 
The Practice Court is a part of the Department and is presided over by 
members of the Faculty, who cooperate in conducting it. Its work is 
divided into three parts, that of the law term, that of the jury term, and 
that of appellate jurisdiction. The court is provided with a full corps of 
officers including the member of the Faculty who may sit from time to 
time as presiding judge, the full bench of judges sitting as a Supreme 
Court, a clerk, sheriff, and the necessary deputies. Ample and commo- 
dious rooms have been provided for the use of the court, including a 
large court room fitted up with all of the furniture and fittings necessary 
for the trial of jury cases, jury rooms, and a clerk's office. The latter is 
provided with all the books and records used in actual practice and a full 
supply of the blanks in common use in the several States. 

The purpose of the court is to afford to the student practical instruction 
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in pleading and practice both at law and in equity, under the common 
law system and the "code" or "reformed" procedure, and actual experi- 
ence in the conmiencement and trial of cases through all of their stages. 
In commencing the actions, the students assigned to the case are permit- 
ted to select the State in which the action shall be supposed to be brought, 
thus enabling the student to acquire the practice as prevailing in his own 
State. All questions of practice, pleading, and procedure are governed by 
the law of the State in which the action is so laid, but questions of sub- 
stantive law are determined according to the weight of authority. 

Two classes of cases are presented: 

First, Cases arising upon given statements of fact, prepared and 
assigned by the Faculty, upon which process is to be issued, pleadings 
framed, and the cause conducted to an issue, when it is argued and dis- 
posed of as a question of law upon the facts admitted. This class of cases 
affords the student practical experience in the conmiencement of suits, 
and the preparation of pleadings and the argument of the questions o.f 
law arising upon the facts. The practice and pleadings are under the 
common law or the code procedure as the students may elect. The ques- 
tions arising upon the pleading and practice, and the issue of law arising 
upon the pleadings, are argued and disposed of at a regular session of 
the court presided over by that member of the Faculty who has charge of 
the instruction upon the subjects involved. When the issues so arising 
have been satisfactorily disposed of the student is given credit for the first 
course. 

Second. Actual controversies are arranged and assigned for trial as 
issues of fact. The course will include the entire conduct of an actual 
case from its beginning to a final judgment in the Supreme CourL This 
involves the issue of proper process, the preparation and filing of appro- 
priate pleadings, the subpoenaing of the witnesses, the impanelling of a 
jur}', the examination and cross-examination of witnesses, the arguments 
to the court and jury, and all the other incidents of a contested trial. 

For the purposes of this work the class is divided into sections, and 
the work of attorneys, witnesses, jurors and the like is performed by the 
students. A member of the Faculty presides at these trials, which are 
conducted with all the dignity and decorum of actual practice. Upon 
the satisfactory completion of the course, credit is given for it. 

Every member of the senior class who is a candidate for a degree will 
be expected to take part in both courses, and to perform all the incidental 
duties which may be required of him. Satisfactory completion of both, 
courses will be a condition precedent to a degree. 

The Practice Court supersedes the Moot Courts formerly condu.<Aft."i.\sv 
the Departn»ent 
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CLUB COURTS. 

Club Courts are organizations among the students, arranged and con- 
ducted by themselves, with such assistance from the members of the Fac- 
ulty as may be ddsired. Records are prepared and causes tried, as in 
actual practice. These courts are found alike interesting and useful to 
those who participate in them. The Club Courts are open to members of 
either the senior or junior class, and students are strongly recommended 
to connect themselves with some one of these organizations. There are 
also two flourishing literary societies established and conducted by the 
students of law for the purposes of literary culture. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 

BACHELOR OF LAWS 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws is conferred on such students as pursue 
the full course of two years in this department, and pass an approved oral 
and written examination. It is also conferred upon those who, having at- 
tended another law school for a period equal to one year of our course, 
or practiced law for one term under a license from the highest court of 
general jurisdiction in any State, where the requirements for admission 
to the bar are equal to those in Michigan, also pursue one year's course in 
this Department and pass a like examination. 

Special cases depending on previous reading in a law office for a con- 
siderable period are decided by the Faculty on application accompanied 
by a showing of the facts. 

Each candidate for a degree is required to prepare and deposit with the 
Faculty, before the commencement of the second semester of his senior 
year, a dissertation, not less than forty folios in length, upon some legal 
topic selected by himself. The dissertation must be satisfactory in matter, 
form, and style; and the student presenting it will be examined upon it. 
It must be printed, on a typewriter or otherwise, and a copy left with the 
Department. Special rates can be obtained for doing this work, and two 
or three dollars will cover the expense of printing and binding. In 
special cases the Faculty will not insist on this requisition, if it should 
appear to be a burden to a needy student. 

MASTER OF LAWS. 

The degree of Master of Laws is conferred on any graduate of this 
Department, who pursues the study of Law in this University for one year 
after graduation, and who completes to the satisfaction of the Law Faculty 
such a course of study as maybe required; and the privilege thus extended 
to graduates of this Department is also extended to the graduates of other 
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Law Schools, who can satisfy the Faculty of this Department that the 
course of study for which they obtained their degree was equivalent to the 
course of study required for the corresponding degree in this Department. 



CERTIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE. 

When a person is connected with the school for a period not entitling 
him to graduate, he may, on application to the Dean of the Faculty, re- 
ceive an official certificate of attendance, which states the time of his 
attendance and the degree of his attainments. 



MASTER'S DEGREE IN ARTS. PHILOSOPHY. 
SCIENCE, OR LETTERS. 

A graduate of the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, who 
is a candidate for a degree in the Department of Law, may by permission 
of the Faculties of the two departments, become at the same time a can- 
didate for a Master's degree in Arts, Philosophy, Science, or Letters. 
(Compare page 118.) The privilege thus extended to graduates of this 
University is also extended to graduates of other colleges who satisfy the 
Faculty of the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, that the 
courses of study for which they obtained their first degree are equivalent 
to the courses of study required for the corresponding degree at this Uni- 
versity. 

Useful and desirable opportunities are thus afforded to college gradu- 
ates who wish to study law and at the same time to supplement their pro- 
fessional studies with a broader knowledge of other branches that will be 
helpful to them in their professional work. 

It is understood, however, that, if the work in this Department is not 
satisfactory, the Law Faculty will require students of law to discontinue 
their studies for the Master's degree. 



THE LAW LIBRARY. 

The Law Library contains I i,i 1 1 volumes, and includes the reports of 
every State in the Union, the reports of the Federal courts, and a very 
excellent collection of the English, Irish, and Canadian reports. It is ke^t 
supplied with new reports as they are issued, aivd Ya.>Xi:k&^^'^*vs»'as.'^^'t. -as* 
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good a working library for students as could be desired. In addition to 
the reports the library contains an extensive collection of treatises on 
American and English law, and copies of the statutes of the several States 
and of the United States. 

The library is open for consultation by students from 8 A. M. to 12 M., 
from 1 :30 to 5 130 P. M., and from 7 to 9 P. M., during the academic year, 
except on Saturday afternoons and evenings. Students are not permitted 
to take the books from the library building, but during the hours named 
are allowed free access to them. 

The library was enriched some years ago by the gift of the valuable 
law library of the Honorable Richard Fletcher, formerly one of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

The late Honorable C. H. Buhl, of Detroit, by his will bequeathed the 
sum of ten thousand dollars for the use of the Law Library. This gift 
will add materially to the value and efficiency of the large collection of 
reports and text-books presented to the library by Mr. Buhl a few years 
ago, and known as the Buhl Law Library. 

The Journal of Jurisprudence (Edinburgh), the Law Quarterly Review 
(London), the American Law Review, the American Law Register, the 
Criminal Law Magazine, the Albany Law Journal, the Central Law 
Journal, and the Federal Reporter, are regularly taken and kept on file. 

Students of the Department of Law are also allowed the use of the 
General ' Library of the University, which contains 68,781 volumes and 
14,928 unbound pamphlets (see page 20). 



TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Text-books and books of reference are very numerous, and students 
will find the professors ready to lend them aid in making proper selec- 
tions. While several copies of each of the leading text-books will be 
found in the library, it is exceedingly desirable that students should sup- 
ply themselves with such as they may need at their rooms. They will find 
that it will greatly facilitate their studies to have at hand at all times such 
of the leading text-books as treat of the more important branches of law. 
It is also advisable for them, when able to do so, to provide themselves 
with a copy of the statutes of their State. By so doing no loss will be 
incurred, as the books will be found essential in subsequent practice. 
But the only books students are required to provide themselves with are 
those already named as being used for purposes of text-book instruction. 
A list of books of reference that may be used to advantage is given in 
the special Announcement of the Department. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES* 

Matriculation Fee. — For Michigan Students, ten dollars; for all others, 
twenty-five dollars. 

Animal Fee. — For Michigan students, twenty-five dollars; for all 
others, thirty-five dollars. 

Diploma Fee. — For all alike, ten dollars. 

For additional information in regard to expenses see page 31. 

*The Matriculation Fee and the Annual Fee must be paid in advance, and no 
student is allowed to select his seat until after such payment No portion of the fees 
can be refunded, except by order of the Board of R^ents, to students who leave the 
University during the academic year. 



School of Pharmacy. 



A special Announcement giving further information in regard to this 
School, and containing a register of residences and occupations of the 
alumni, revised each year so as to constitute a full prof essional directory, 
is published annually. For copies of this Announcement, or for other 
information relating to the School, address Professor A, B. Stevens, Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 



The School of Pharmacy gives training for all branches of 
pharmacy and for various chemical pursuits of the present 
time. It makes a well-grounded preparation for service as 
a manufacturing chemist or as an analyst. The graduate is 
assured a thorough qualification for the prescription table, 
and for the most responsible positions in pharmacy. He is 
fitted to act as the chemist of the medical profession. In 
respect to the discipline of both the intellectual and the 
executive powers, the work of the School offers decided 
advantages, in the steady requirement of severe studies, and 
of exact operations, on the part of each student. 

The school year extends from the first day of October to 
the Thursday following the last Wednesday in June. Stu- 
dents of the first year are released the second Friday before 
Commencement. For special purposes admission may be 
granted at the beginning of the second semester, February 
1 8, 1895. For the full regular work admission cannot be 
granted at any other time than at the opening of the first or 
the second semester, as students are instructed in classes in 
progressive order. For investigations, students can be 
received at any time when there is room in the laboratories. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

All applicants for admission must be at least eighteen years of age. 

It is advisory to obtain at least a year of practical training in a drug 
store before entering the college course in pharmacy. The required 
work in the School leaves the student no time for any engagement in a 
drug store during the college year. 

Applicants who bring diplomas of graduation from standard high 
schools, or certificates of good standing in institutions of collegiate 
grade, are admitted without examination. 

Applicants who bring evidence of having been engaged in the prac- 
tice of pharmacy for at least two years are admitted on examination in 
the following branches: 

1 . English. — Each candidate is examined as to his ability to write 
English, correct in orthography, punctuation, the* use of capitals, gram- 
matical construction, and rhetorical fitness. 

2. Mathematics. — Arithmetic, — Fundamental Rules, Fractions (com- 
mon and decimal). Denominate Numbers, Percentage, Proportion, In- 
volution and Evolution, and the Metric System of Weights and Measures. 
Algebra. — Fundamental Rules, Fractions, Equations of the first degree 
containing two or more unknown quantities. 

3. Latin. — ^Jones's First Latin Book, or Harkness's Latin Reader, of 
an equivalent amount in any other text-book. Instead of Latin, German 
to the extent of a full year's study is accepted. Those who have a speak- 
ing and reading acquaintance with German are held to an examination 
in the grammar. 

Persons over nineteen years of age who bring evidence of having ^ 
been engaged in the practice of pharmacy, in some capacity, for at least 
two years, are admitted (for a part or the whole of the course) upon pass- 
ing the examination in English; but they are not eligible for graduation 
until they pass the other examinations described in* the preceding 
paragraphs. 

Other applicants are examined in the following branches: 

1. English. — The same as given above. 

2. Mathematics. — Arithmetic. — The same as given above. Algebra. — 
The same as given above. Geometry. — The Elements of Plane Geometry, 
as given in Olney's New Elementary Geometry, or an equivalent in other 
authors. 

3. Latin or German. — The applicant may offer (i) three years of 
preparation in Latin; or (2) two years in Latin and one year in German; 
or (3) one year in Latin and two years in German. Those who offer 
three years in Latin are examined in the Grammar — a thorough Tjte.'^^ax- 
tion in the elements; in Prose Composition — ^^oiie."&^^ 'E.T.^tcv^^.'s* \\xV."a5CxB. 

II 
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Prose Composition, or an equivalent in some other text-book; and in 
Reading — four books of Caesar's Commentaries, and six select Orations 
of Cicero, or an equivalent amount in some other text-book. ,Those who 
offer two years of Latin are examined as above, except in the Orations of 
Cicero, Those who offer one year of Latin are examined in an amount 
equivalent to Jones's First Latin Book. Those who offer one year of 
German should have had daily recitations on the Grammar during that 
time, accompanied by weekly exercises in writing, and the reading of 
seventy-five pages of some German reader. Those who offer two years 
of German should have devoted one year to the reading of some com- 
plete work of literary art. 

4. Physics. — Avery's Natural Philosophy, Carhart and Chute's Ele- 
ments of Physics, or an equivalent. 

5. Botany. — Practical exercises in the study of common plants, so 
conducted as to secure a familiar acquaintance with the essential facts of 
vegetable morphology, physiology, and relationship. See page 37 for 
further information as to the extent of this requirement. 

Applicants whose preparatory course of study has not conformed pre- 
cisely to the requirements above enumerated are allowed to offer, in place 
of a portion of these requirements, an equivalent amount in similar 
branches of study; and if they show, by examination, or by other evi- 
dence, that the work in these branches has been sufficient in amount, 
such branches are accepted as a substitute for those omitted. 

TIMES OF EXAMINATION. 

An examination for admission will be held on Friday and Saturday, 
June 15 and 16, 1894, and another on Friday and Saturday, September 
28 and 29. The examination will begin in each case at 9 A. M. on the 
first of the two days mentioned. Candidates may take their examination 
at either of these times, as they prefer. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

STUDIES OF THE FIRST YEAR. 

1. Phannacy. — History of pharmacopoeias; metrology and chemical 
problems; operative pharmacy and its physical principles; the galenical 
preparations; official standards and purity; heat and its uses. 

2. General Chemistry and Physics. — Lectures with experimental 
illustrations, and recitations. 

3. Botany and Microscopy. — Systems of plants and plant structure, 
with drawings "from the microscope by the student; the identification of 
powders and detection of adulterations. 
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4. Pharmacognosy. — The recognition of chemicals, crude drugs, and 
preparations, all in the hands of the student. 

5. Quantitative Chemical Analysis. — Preparatory work on chemical 
notation, solubilities, fopnation of compounds, and chemical equations. 
A series of analyses, and the study of oxidation and reduction with nota- 
tion by negative and positive bonds. 

6. Pharmacopoeial Preparations. — The minor operations of phar- 
macy; production of the galenicals, solid and fluid extracts, and scale 
preparations; chemicals, distillations, and organic syntheses; extempo- 
raneous pharmacy. 

STUDIES OF THE SECOND YEAR. 

7. Materia Medica. — Medicines', their classification, history, physio- 
logical effect, and doses. Prescription writing, language, and latinity; 
prescription reading from actual files of the pharmacy. 

8. Practical Pharmacognosy. — Recognition of crude drugs, chem- 
icals, and preparations, in the hands of the student. 

9. Pharmacology and Therapeutics (Elective). — The physiological 
action of medicines, and their relative position and value in the uses of 
the physician. 

10. Crystallography. — Systematic cr)rstallography applied to the rec- 
ognition of chemicals. 

11. Organic Chemistry. — The systematic chemistry of the carbon 
compounds, with experimental illustrations. 

12. Quantitative Chemical Analysis. — Specific gravity; volumetric 
determinations; gravimetric separations. 

13. Organic Analysis. — Tests of identity; methods of separation; 
analysis of "secret medicines;" drug assays; valuation of foods; toxi- 
cology and analyses for evidences of poisoning. 

14. Pharmacy. — Of inorganic and organic materials, in respect to 
commercial sources, manufactures, uses, tests, and standards of strength 
and purity. 

15. Analysis of Urine (Elective). — Normal and abnormal, by chem- 
ical, microscopical, and volumetric methods. Physiological and patho- 
logical indications. 

SCHEDULE OF HOURS, 

FIRST YEAR. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

8X to 9X Daily. Course 5. Recitations and lectures. 

9^ to 10^ Daily. Course 2. Lectures. 

10^ to 11^ Tuesday, Thursday. Course 4. Recitations. 

10^ to ii>^ Wednesday, Friday. Course i. Lectures. 

I to 5 Daily. Covurse S» 'V-i^io^^^o^^* 
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Course 3. Lectures. 



2. 
I. 
6. 



SECOND SEMESTER. 

8X to 9X Monday, Tuesday," 
Wednesday, Thurs- 
day. 
9^ to 10% Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Fri. 
day. 
9>^ to IQ% Tuesday. ) 

io>^ to i\%. Wednesday. ) 
10%, to 11^ Tuesday, Thursday. Course 
iiYz to 12%. Daily; Course 

iM to 5>^ Daily. Course 

SECOND YEAR. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

8X to 9X Tuesday, Thursday. Course 10. 
^% to io>^ Monday, Tuesday, 

Thursday. Course 14. 

9^ to 10% Wednesday, Friday. Course 8. 

loYz to ii>^ Daily. Course 11. 
ii>^ to 12^ Monday, Wednesday, 

Friday. Course 7. 

11^ to \2% Tuesday, Thursday. Course 12. 
ij^ to 5 Daily. Course 12. 

4 to 5 Monday, Wednesday. Course 10. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 



Course 3. * Laboratory. 



Lectures. 
Lectures. 
Laboratory. 



Practige. 

Lectures. 

Lectures and practice. 

Lectures. 

Lectures and recita- 
tions. 
Lectures. 
Laboratory. 
Lectures. 



Library. 

Recitations. 

Lectures. 

Recitations. 

Museum. 



8K to loK Daily. Thesis. 

I0|^ to 11^ Tuesday, Thursday. Course 8. 

\Q%, to 11^ Wednesday, Friday. Course 13. 

11^ to 12%, Wednesday, Friday. Course 7. 

5 to 6 Daily. Course 14. 

I>^ to 6 Daily. Course n. ) t u 

^ ^ . C Laboratory. 

Thesis. ) 

, SELECTED STUDIES. 

Students are received for special lines of technical training, with lib- 
erty to take such branches as shall be found profitable to them. All 
branches of analytical chemistry are open to such as are prepared to 

take them. 

EXAMINATIONS. 



In each of the courses of instruction enumerated (i to 15) an exami- 
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tion is held at the time the work is completed by the class. The result 
is reported to the Faculty, and each student enrolled in the class is re- 
corded as Passed, Conditionally Passed, Provisionally Passed, Not Passed, 
or Absent. The record is not based wholly upon the examination, but 
upon (l) standing in recitations through the course, (2) diligence and 
success in the laboratory work, and (3) standing in examinations. If 
"Passed," the student receives credit for the completion of the study 
reported upon. If " Conditionally Passed," he must make up the condi- 
tion imposed. A record of "Not Passed," requires the student to go 
over the regular exercises of the study again. A student " Provisionally 
Passed," is transferred from the immediate charge of the instructor to 
that of the Faculty, who withhold credit until better scholarship is 
attained in other studies. A record of Provisionally Passed may be 
changed by the Faculty to a record of Passed, Conditionally Passed, or 
Not Passed, whenever such change shall be justified by the scholarship 
of the student in his studies in the school. Whenever the Faculty is satis- 
fied that a student does not fulfil the purpose of his studies, he is in- 
formed, and his parents or guardians are advised that he should leave 
the school. If the advice be not regarded, it becomes the duty of the 
Faculty to take mandatory action. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 

The degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist is conferred upon students who 
have completed the courses of required study, have obtained credit for 
examinations in these courses in the manner above stated, and have pre- 
sented a satisfactory thesis. 

The thesis must embody the results of research by the student under 
the direction of the Faculty. The subject is to be selected as early as the 
first of March, an outline of the proposed investigation is to be presented 
with references to the literature in the first week of April, and the com- 
pleted report, with citations of the authorities in full, is to be ready by the 
middle of June. For most subjects the experimental investigation and* 
the literary research make equally heavy demands upon the industry of 
the student. 

Experience in the business of pharmacy is not made a requirement for 
a degree. A year of pharmaceutical experience after college is worth 
several years of the same before college. But until experience be obtained, 
the graduate in pharmacy is not fully ready for responsible se.TNv:,^ yw ^«3vsv- 
mercial practice. 
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GRADUATE STUDIES AND A HIGHER DEGREE. 

Extended facilities for advanced studies under instruction are given to 
graduates who take an additional year in the school. These facilities are 
adapted to preparation for service in manufacturing chemistry and phar- 
macy, or in any branch of analytical chemistry. The student elects such 
laboratory courses and other studies as will be most helpful to him in 
responsibilities for which he desires to be qualified. Additional study in 
the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts maybe elected, if the 
Faculty find such elective work advisory. (See page 79 for the courses 
in analytical and organic chemistry given in that department.) The fol- 
lowing are among the available courses open to graduates: 

1 . Quantitative Analysis. — Advanced quantitative work in any direc- 
tion. Iron and steel analysis, valuation of fertilizers, mineral waters, 
brines, etc. 

2. Organic Analysis. — Proximate analysis, detection of adulterations, 
assays of drugs, valuation of foods, sanitary chemistry — laboratory work 
and reading in the library. Ultimate organic analysis and preparations — 
an organized course. 

3. Purification of Chemicals. — An organized course of laboratory 
work, furnishing pure chemicals for use. 

4. Industrial Chemistry. — Training for manufacturing and for com- 
mercial analysis. 

5. Experimental Researches. — In manufacturing invention; in ana- 
lytical methods; in pure science. Bibliography of pharmaceutical 
chemistry. 

A second degree is offered* to resident graduates of this School upon 
the following requirement; viz., the accomplishment of original research, 
of an extent representing the average work for a full college year, and 
of sufficient ability and faithfulness. Applications are accepted by the 
Faculty from those who have already shown that they are adapted to 
engage successfully in investigations. A full record of the work, with 
citation of authorities, in form for publication, is required. Upon com- 
pletion of the requirement, the degree of Master of Pharmacy is conferred. 



TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 



TEXT-BOOKS. 



First Year. — In General Chemistry, Freer. In Physics, Carhart and 
Chute. In Qualitative Analysis, Prescott and Johnson. In Pharmacy, 
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the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and Remington's Practice. In Botany and 
Pharmacognosy, Fliickiger's Principles of Pharmacy and Maisch's Or- 
ganic Materia Medica. 

Second Year. — In Materia Medica, Farquharson. In Quantitative 
Analysis, Cheever's Select Methods. In Organic Chemistry, Bemthsen. 
In Organic Analysis, Prescott. Lyon's Pharmaceutical Assaying is ad- 
vised. 

Students who study in the same room may unite in the use of the dis- 
pensatory, and the other large works. 

THE LIBRARY AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Works of reference are provided in the General Library of the Uni- 
versity, which embraces the library of the School of Pharmacy. All 
the important repositories of chemistry and pharmacy, including the 
principal periodicals in complete sets, and the latest works of reference, 
are' accessible to the student, and are in use for original research. Sev- 
eral hundred works of reference are provided for the use of students in 
the Chemical Building and the several laboratories. 



FEES AND EXPENSES.* 

Matriculation Fee. — For Michigan students, ten dollars; for aH 
others, twenty-five dollars. 

Annual Fee. — For Michigan students, twenty-five dollars; for all 
others, thirty -five dollars. 

Diploma Fee. — For all alike, ten dollars. 

Laboratory Expenses. — These vary with the prudence and economy 
of the student. 

For additional information in regard to expenses, see page 31. 

♦The Matriculation Fee and the Annual Fee must be paid in advance. No portion 
of the fees can be refunded, except by order of the Board of Regents, to students who 
leave the University during the academic year. 



Homoeopathic Medical College. 



A special Announcement giving further information in regard to this 
College is published annually. For copies of this Announcement or for 
other information relating to the College, address Dr, Charles S. Mack, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 



The Homoeopathic Medical College was established as a 
Department of the University in 1875. '^^^ friends of 
Homoeopathy everywhere will be gratified to know that 
since the establishment of the College, wise and liberal pro- 
visions have been made by successive legislatures for its 
maintenance and success. The recent appropriations made 
for hospital purposes place the College in a most encourag- 
ing and satisfactory condition. The continuous progress in 
the past promises to remain uninterrupted in the future. 
The College has commodious buildings on the University 
campus. The new hospital is only a few blocks distant. 

The college year extends from the first day of October to 
the Thursday following the last Wednesday in June. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

Every candidate for admission to the Homoeopathic Medical College 
must be seventeen years of age, and must present to the Faculty satisfac- 
tory evidence of a good moral character. 

Women are admitted, as to all other departments of the University, on 
the same conditions as men. 

Matriculates in a regular course in the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts (page 35), graduates of literary colleges of good 

\6o 
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standing, graduates of approved diploma schools* and of other high 
schools of equal standing, are admitted without examination on presen- 
tation of proper evidence to the Secretary of the Faculty. For all others 
the requirements for admission are as follows: 

1. English. — An essay of not less than two pages (foolscap), cor- 
rect in spelling, punctuation, capital letters, grammar, and paragraphing. 

2. Mathematics. — Arithmetic. — Fundamental Rules, Fractions (com- 
mon ahd decimal), Denominate Numbers, Percentage, Proportion, Invo- 
lution and Evolution, and the Metric System of Weights and Measures. 

Algebra. — Fundamental Rules, Fractions, Equations of the First Degree 
containing two or more unknown quantities. 
Geometry. — Plane Geometry. 

3. Physics. — An amount represented by Carhart and Chute's Ele- 
ments of Physics, Avery's Natural Philosophy, or Gage's Introduction to 
Physical Science. 

4. Botany. — The elements of Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology as 
given in Gray's Lessons. 

5. Zoology. — Packard's Zoology, briefer course. 

6. Physiology. — Martin'^ The Human Body, briefer course. 

7. History. — Myers's General History, or an equivalent; and Hig- 
ginson's or Johnston's History of the United States. 

8. Latin. — ^Jones's First Latin Book, or Harkness's Latin Reader, or 
an equivalent amount in any other text-book. An applicant who is not 
prepared to pass the examination in Latin, may take a condition in this 
subject, which condition he must remove before entering on the work of 
the second year. 

The examination for admission will be held at 2 P. M., Friday, Sep- 
tember 28, 1894. Candidates are required to present themselves at this 
time, as they are expected to be in attendance on the first day of the term, 
when the regular course of instruction begins. To provide for cases in 
which it is absolutely impossible for the candidate to be present at the 
time announced, supplementary examinations will be held at such times 
as may be determined upon by the P'aculty; but no excuse, except of an 
urgent character, will be accepted for failure to appear at the first exam- 
ination. 

Before admission to examination, every student is required to present 
to the Secretary of the P'aculty the Treasurer's receipt for the payment of 
the matriculation fee and the annual fee. It will, therefore, be neces.'>ary 
for the candidate to apply first to the Steward at his office in University 
Hall, register his name as a student in the Homoeopathic Medical Col- 

* The diploma schools comprise all those approved by the Faculty o^\Jc«i.\i«^"«x\.- 
ment of Literature, Science, and the Arts. For a YVsX. ot \^«.«.t, s«si v^?,^ \*>. 
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lege, and pay his fees to the Treasurer. In case of rejection, the money 
paid preliminary to examination will be refunded. 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 

Persons who have studied medicine elsewhere for one year may be 
admitted to advanced standing after having passed a satisfactory exam- 
ination on all the studies which have already been pursued by the class 
to which they seek admission. 

Students in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts of this 
University, who intend to study medicine, can gain an advanced standing 
by taking in that department courses practically identical with those 
prescribed for graduation in this college. (Compare page Ii6.) 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Surgery. — A complete course of lectures on minor-surgery and ban- 
daging is given to students of the first year. 

A complete course of lectures on operative surgery, fractures, and 
dislocations, and on the principles of surgery, is given to students of the 
third and fourth years. 

Candidates for graduation are required to demonstrate their knowledge 
of operative surgery by operations on the cadaver, a requisite number 
being provided by the authorities without expense to the class. 

Under the direction of the assistant to the chair of surgery, students 
are allowed to make the necessary preparations for operations, and to 
assist, when assistance is required. Advanced students, under the imme- 
diate supervision of the surgeon in charge, are also allowed to treat 
patients that have been operated upon. 

Materia Medica. — Throughout the college year three lectures a week 
are given upon materia medica and therapeutics. It is the purpose in this 
course to present drugs fully ^ and the therapeutic uses of them. Most 
particular attention is given to the science of materia medica pura and to 
the homcDeopathic use of medicine. The students prove one or more drugs 
upon themselves under supervision of the professor of materia medica, 
who afterwards discusses before the class the records of these provings. 

As each student attends these lectures (three a week) throughout his 
ooUege course, he is afforded an opportunity of becoming really proficient 
in the science of materia medica and in the principles underlying the art 
of therapeutics. The different classes are quizzed at least once a week, 
upon the lectures heard during the preceding week. Students of the first 
year receive instruction in pharmacy from the assistant to the chair of 
materia medica. 
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Obstetrics, Gynaecology, and Paedology. — The course of study in 
these several branches is so arranged that separate lectures are given to 
the several classes in a graded course. Students of the first year are 
drilled in the fundamental branches of gynaecology, and are taught the 
use of instruments, the various methods of making gynaecological exam- 
inations, etc. With the third year the student enters upon both didactic 
and clinical work. In the last year of the course lectures are delivered 
upon special subjects and the senior students are required to make physi- 
cal and local examinations in the sub-clinics of this department, thus 
familiarizing themselves with the various methods of practicing touch, 
palpation, obstetric auscultation, etc., and utilizing to the best possible 
advantage the many patients availing themselves of this special depart- 
ment of the clinic. 

Ophthalmology, Otology, and Laryngology. — Regular lectures on 
these important specialties, amply illustrated from the abundance of clini- 
cal material at the disposal of the Faculty, are given in the fourth year. 
The eye-and-ear, nose, and throat clinic forms one of the most interesting 
features of the clinical work, and affords the class every facility for a thor- 
ough practical study of all the diseases of these organs,, that come under 
the observation of the physician. Students have cases assigned them for 
dressing and treatment, from time to time, and thus acquire practical skill 
and knowledge in diagnosis, and in the use of the various instruments. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine. — The course in Theory and Prac- 
tice comprises a thorough discussion of the various subjects belonging to 
this chair. In addition to a full consideration of those diseases which 
make up the greater part of the physician's general practice, it includes 
special courses devoted to diseases of the skin, diseases of the ner^us 
sysfem, and to instruction in physical diagnosis. Careful attention is also 
given to the study of the pathology of the various diseases considered. 
No pains are spared to make the student thoroughly familiar with homoe- 
opathic practice, as well as with all the latest advances in medicine. 

The lectures are fully illustrated by the medical clinic, which is further 
utilized for giving special instruction in physical diagnosis and in the 
practical application of the various diagnostic instruments. In the fourth 
year students have cases in the hospital assigned to their care, from time 
to time, and they thus have abundant opportunity for gaining bedside 
experience in the diagnosis and treatment of disease. 

Institutes of Homoeopathy. — That each student may come to under- 
stand homoeopathy intelligently, the professor of materia medica at the 
beginning of his course devotes several lectures exclusively to the Insti- 
tutes of Homoeopathy; and thereafter throughout the course keeps 
prominent the facts (as presented by various authorities) u^otv '^VckS^ -asv 
intelligent belief in homoeopathy may test. 
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Mental Diseases. — A special course of lectures on mental diseases is 
given by Dr. Oscar R. Long, Superintendent of the Michigan Asylum 
for Insane Criminals. 



In all branches of study required for graduation, but not specially pro- 
vided for in the Homoeopathic Faculty, the students receive instruction 
from the respective professors in the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, and, in those branches, they are subject to the same rules, regula- 
tions, and examinations, as the students of that department. For further 
information in regard to this work see pages 127 to 136. 

INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN. 

The course of instruction for women is in all respects equal to that for 
men. Practical Anatomy is pursued by the two sexes in separate rooms, 
and some of the lectures and demonstrations, which it is not desirable to 
present to the two sexes together, are given to them separately; but in 
most of the lectures, in public clinics, in the laboratories, and in various 
class exercises, it is found that both sexes may attend with propriety at 
the same time. 

SCHEDULE OF STUDIES. 

The following schedule shows the arrangement of studies for the 
course of four years. The subjects taught by the Homoeopathic Faculty 
are marked with a (*). Three or more lectures are given each forenoon; 
the afternoons are devoted to laboratory and clinical work. 

FIRST YEAR. 

LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN FIRST SEMESTER. 
Subjects. Hours required each "week, 

♦Materia Medica, 3 

Osteology and Descriptive Anatomy, 5 

General Chemistry, 5 

Bacteriology, 4 

LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN SECOND SEMESTER. 

Subjects. Hours required each iveek. 

♦Materia Medica, 3 

♦Minor Surgery, I 

Descriptive Anatomy, 3 

Physics, 4 

Organic Chemistry, 5 

Hisldiogy, 3 
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LABORATORY WORK IN THE FIRST YEAR. 

Subjects. Time required. 

Anatomy, Every day for twelve weeks. 

Chemistry, Every day for twelve weeks. 

Bacteriology, Every day for twelve weeks, 

SECOND YEAR. 
LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN FIRST SEMESTER. 
Subjects. , , Hours required each iveek. 

♦Materia Medica, 3 

Anatomy, 5 

Physiology, 5 

Hygiene, 3 

Embryology, 2 

LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN SECOND SEMESTER. 

Subjects. • Hours required each week. 

♦Materia Medica, 3 

Anatomy, 5 

Physiology, 5 

Physiological Chemistry, 3 

Hygiene, 2 
LABORATORY WORK IN THE SECOND YEAR. 

Subjects. Time required. 

Anatomy, Every day for twelve weeks. 

Physiological Chemistry, Every day for twelve weeks. 

Histology, Every day for six weeks. 

Electrotherapeutics, Every day for six weeks. 

THIRD YEAR. 

LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTERS. 
Subjects. Hours required each week, 

♦Theory and Practice, 2 

♦Surgery, 3 

♦Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 3 

♦Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 5 

♦Nervous Diseases, I 

Pathological Histology, 2 

LABORATORY WORK IN THE THIRD YEAR. 
Subjects. Time required. 

Practical Pathology, elementary course, 

first semester. Every day for four weeks. 

Practical Pathology, advanced course, 

second semester (optional). Every day for six weeks^. 

Physiology (optional), ¥.nw5 ^vj \.at ^n^ ^^€*&, 
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CLINICAL COURSES IN THE 


; THIRD YEAR. 

• 


, Subjects. 


Hou^s 


required each week. 


♦Practice, 




2 


♦Surgery, 




2 


♦Gynaecology, 




2 


♦Ophthalmology, 




2 


♦Nervous Diseases, 




I 


FOURTH YEAR. 




LECTURES AND RECITATIONS IN 


THE FOURTH YEAR. 


Subjects. 


Hours 


required each week. 


♦Theory and Practice, 




3 


♦Surgery, 




3 


♦Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 




3 


♦Materia Medica, 




3 


♦Diseases of Nervous System, 




2 


♦Dermatology, 




2 


♦Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, 




I 


Pathology, 




2 


CLINICAL COURSES IN THE 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Stdjects. 


Hours 


required each week. 


♦Practice, 




2 


♦Surgery, 




2 


♦Obstetrics and G)m3ecology, 




2 


♦Dermatology, 




2 


♦Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, 




2 


♦Diseases of Nervous System, 




I 



EXAMINATIONS. 

At the end of each semester, examinations (written, or oral, or both 
written and oral) are held on all subjects taught during the semester, 
and each student's grade is entered upon the records of the Faculty. 
Every student who does not come up to the required standard is notified 
of his failure, and opportunity is given him to prepare for a second ex- 
amination upon the subjects wherein he has failed, in order that he may 
enter upon the advanced studies of the next semester. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 

To be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine, a student must 
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be twenty-one years of age and possess a good moral character. He 
must have completed the required courses in laboratory work, and have 
passed satisfactory examinations on all the required studies included in 
the full course of instruction. He must have been engaged in the study 
of medicine for the period of four years. If admitted to advanced stand- 
ing, he must have attended at least three full courses of medical lectures, 
the last two of which must be in this College, and have passed the 
required exaramations. 

All candidates for graduation must present to the Secretary time- 
certificates from the Secretary of the Faculty of the Department of Med- 
icine and Surgery, showing what lectures they have attended in that 
department. 



FACILITIES FOR INSTRUCTION. 

The museums of anatomy and materia medica, comprising thousands of 
specimens, models, and charts, afford the best means attainable for the 
close study of anatomy, physiology, and pathology. The facilities for the 
study of chemistry, afforded by the chemical laboratory, are not excelled 
in any medical college in this country, and the arrangements for the labora- 
tory work are such that medical students, in classes, and working under 
the direction of the professors in charge, receive practical instruction in 
the courses in qualitative chemistry and in the analysis of urine, a knowl- 
edge of which has become absolutely indispensable to the successful 
physician. The histological laboratory, amply supplied with microscopes, 
sphygmographs, stereopticon, etc., offers rare facilities for the prosecution 
of practical work in experimental physiology and in histology. The 
hygienic and anatomical labpratories are models of beauty and conven- 
ience, affording facilities for instruction in hygiene and in practical 
anatomy, unsurpassed, if equalled, by those of any other institution of 
learning in the United States. In addition to these, students have free 
access to the general and special cabinets of the University, containing 
about 255,000 specimens. (Compare pages 21 to 26.) The scientific and 
philosophical lectures, collateral to medicine, given in the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, are also open to them,- 

The Homoeopathic College possesses, in addition, the valuable collec- 
tion of anatomical and pathological specimens presented to it by Dr. J. N. 
Eckel, of San Francisco, Cal., and Dr. A. I. Sawyer, of Monroe, Mich.; 
this collection, already comprising much valuable material, is constantly 
growing in importance through contribution from friends of the CciVs&^i^. 

The lecture room and amphitheatre axe ana.ii%<t^ o.qxvn^vas.'vsSS^j ,^^a^^^ 
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ample seating capacity, and embody the conveniences and necessaries 
which are essential points to the teacher and students. 



THE HOMCEOPATHIC HOSPITAL. 

The new homoeopathic hospital is in charge of a competent resiaent 
medical officer and an experienced matron, and is provided with a corps of 
trained nurses; it contains large, airy, and well-lighted wards for male and 
female patients, private rooms for special patients, rooms for antiseptic 
surgery and for lying-in cases, dispensary, etc., all under the immediate 
direction of the Faculty, the members of which attend upon the sick in the 
hospital, and draw from them the material for clinical instruction. 

The clinical advantages offered are more than ample to meet the 
demands of any school. Although not in the midst of a populous city, 
the College has no difficulty in securing all the clinical material which can 
be utilized, embracing almost every pathological condition likely to occur 
in daily practice, and a great variety of rare cases and of surgical opera- 
tions of unusual importance. The surgical, medical, gynaecological, and 
ophthalmological clinics are held twice a week, at which times examina- 
tions of patients are made by the professors in charge, or by students 
under the direction of the professors, prescriptions given, and surgical 
operations performed in the presence of the class. Owing to the abun- 
dance of clinical material, the several clinics are held on separate days, of 
which the profession throughout the State will be notified. 

The hospital is kept open for patients during the whole year, but no 
contagious diseases are admitted. Under the present organization, 
patients are much better accommodated, and clinical instruction is ren- 
dered more systematic and efficient than was formerly possible. The 
ejcpenses to patients are only for their board, for unusual appliances or 
special nursing, and for medicines, the services of the Faculty being ren- 
dered gratuitously to those made available for clinical instruction. 

Patients who desire to enter the hospital are requested to write to the 
resident physician to ascertain if there is room for their accommodation, 
and to obtain a circular giving more fully the rules governing admission. 



TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

A list of text-books and books of reference recommended is given in 

the special Announcement of the College. The student who begins a 

course of reading without an instructor is recommended to devote the 

most of his time for the first year to the elementary branches, anatomy, 

physio}ogy, and general medical chemistry. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES* 

Matriculation Fee. — For Michigan students, ten dollars; for all others, 
twenty-five dollars, 

Annnal Fee. — For Michigan students, twenty -five dollars; for all 
others, thirty-five dollars. 

Diploma Fee. — For all alike, ten dollars. 

Laboratory Expenses. — In the laboratories, the students pay for the 
material used, and the expenses vary somewhat with the care and economy 
practiced. The required laboratory courses cost approximately as 
follows: — 

Anatomy ■, ^20 00 

Chemistry, '15 00 

Bacteriology, 15 00 

Physiological Chemistry, 15 00 

Histology, 3 00 

Electrotherapeutics, 8 00 

Pathology, 10 00 

A deposit of the amount indicated for each of the above is required 
before the work of the course* is* begun. 

The total amount of fees paid to the University during the whole four 
years' course, for matriculation, incidental expenses, materials used, and 
diploma, is, for Michigan students, about ^206.00, and for others, about 
^261.00, varying a little with the student's actual laboratory expenses. 

For additional information in regard to expenses, see page 31. 



Students arriving in Ann Arbor, and desiring further information, should 
apply at the office of the Faculty, in the Homoeopathic College, North 
University Avenue. The office will be open daily during the last week 
in September, and members of the Faculty will be in attendance. The 
office hours of the Secretary are from 8 A. M. to 12 M., and from i to 3 P. M. 

* The Matriculation Fee and the Annual Fee must be paid in advance, and no student 
can select his seat until after such payment. No portion of the fees can be refunded, 
except by order of the Board of Regents, to students who leave the University during 
the academic year. 

12 
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A special Announcement giving further information in regard to this 
College is published annually. For copies of this Announcement, or for 
other information relating to the College, address Dr. J. Taft, Dean of 
the College, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 



The College of Dental Surgery was established as a De- 
partment of the University in 1875. The college year 
extends from the first day of October to the Thursday fol- 
lowing the last Wednesday in June. The lectures close 
about June 15, in order to allow time for the final exami- 
nations before Commencement. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

Every candidate for admission must be eighteen years of age, and 
present to the Faculty satisfactory evidence of good moral character. 

Matriculates in other departments of the University, and graduates of 
recognized colleges, academies, or high schools, are admitted without 
further examination on presentation of a proper diploma or certificate. 

All other applicants are examined as to their previous education and 
their fitness to enter on the technical study of dentistry. The subjects on 
which examinations are held are as follows: 

X. English. — {a) A grammatical and rhetorical analysis of short 
selections m prose and poetry, (d) An essay of not less than two pages 
(foolscap), correct in spelling, punctuation, capital letters, grammar, and 
paragraphing. 

2. Mathematics. — AHikmetic — Fundamental Rules, Fractions (com- 
mon and decimal). Denominate Numbers, Percentage, Proportion, Invo- 
}ut2on and Evolution, and the Metric System of Weights and Measures. 
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Algebra, — Fundamental Rules, Fractions, Equations of the First De- 
gree containing two or more unknown quantities. 

Geometry. — Plane Geometry. 

3. Physics. — An amount represented by Avery's Natural Philosophy 
or Gage's Introduction to Physical Science. 

4. Botany and Zoology. — Botany. — The elements of Vegetable 
Anatomy and Physiology as given in Gray's Lessons. Zoology. — Pack- 
ard's Zoology, briefer course. Physical Geography may be substituted 
for either Botany or Zo61ogy or for both. 

5. Physiology. — Martin's The Human Body, briefer course. 

6. History. — Myers's General History, or an equivalent; and Hig- 
ginson's or Johnston's History of the United States. 

7. Latin. — Jones's First Latin Book, or Harkness's Latin Reader, 
or an equivalent amount in any other text-book. 

An examination will be held in Ann Arbor on Friday stnd Saturday, 
September 28 and 29, 1894, ^.t 2 P. M. Candidates are expected to be 
present at that time. To provide for cases in which it is impossible for 
the applicant to be present, other examinations will be held at such 
times as may be determined by the Faculty. In order to receive credit 
for a full course, students must enter as early as October 15. 

Before admission to the examination, every student is required to 
present to the Dean of the Faculty the Treasurer's receipt for the pay- 
ment of the matriculation fee and the annual fee. It will therefore be 
necessary for the candidate to apply first to the Steward at his office in 
University Hall, register his name as a student in the College of Dental 
Surgery, and pay his fees to the Treasurer. In case of rejection, the 
money paid preliminary to examination will be refunded. 

Admission examinations are also held at times designated by the 
examiners between June i and September 20 of each year, at the places 
and by the persons named below: 

Dr. Wm. Mitchell, No. 39 Upper Brook St., London W., England. 

Dr. J. G. Friederichs, No. 155 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 

Dr. J. G. Templeton, 299 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Victor H. Jackson, 240 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Dr. C. T. Stockwell, 327 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

Dr. Alfred W. Hoyt, 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Dr. Immer C. St. John, Minnea{X)lis, Minn. 

Dr. T. J. Hill, Fargo, Dakota. 

Dr. W. J. Younger, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dr. J. Taft, 122 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, O. 

Dr. Geo. B. Hayes, Tacoma, Washingtoiu 
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These examinations are conducted in writing, and the papers written 
by the applicants are sent to Ann Arbor to be passed upon by the Faculty 
of the College. 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 

Persons who have studied dentistry elsewhere for at least one year 
may be admitted to advanced standing after having passed a satisfactory 
examination on all the studies which have already been pursued by the 
class to which they seek admission. 

Graduates of the Department of Medicine and Surgery (page 125) or 
other medical colleges of equal rank, are allowed credit toward grad- 
uation for so much of the required course in dentistry as was included in 
their medical course. 



ASSIGNMENT OF SEATS. 

Students are allowed to select seats in the lecture room and places in 
the dental laboratory in the order in which they pay their fees to the 
Treasurer; and each student is expected to occupy the seat selected during 
the session. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

In the arrangement of the course of study it is the aim to make it such 
as will meet the requirements of the student and the expectations of the 
profession, and will secure the greatest benefit to the public. To accom- 
plish these objects, and to accommodate and benefit those students who 
desire a thorough dental educatic^n, the course of instruction is made to 
cover three college years. The course thus affords time for the teaching 
and study of subjects not generally taught; and especially does it give 
time for thorough work in the laboratories. Though not fully covering 
the defects of preliminary education, this course, supplemented by 
repeated examinations and written exercises, remedies some deficiencies 
of earlier training and is of itself an efficient means of mental discipline, 
and of professional and scientific culture. 

In the arrangement of the work a graded course of study is combined 
with repetition of the more important lectures, thus avoiding the confusion 
incident to the presentation of too many parts of the general subject to 
the mind of the student at an early period of his studies, and also 
obviating the objection of dismissing one part of a subject before its 
Te\aX\ons to other parts can be seen and appreciated. 
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SCHEDULE OF STUDIES.^ 
[For the D^^ee of Doctor of Dental Surgery.] 

FIRST YEAR. 

SubjecU. FIRST SEMESTER. Hours. 

Osteology and Anatomy, 51 

General Chemistry, 85 

Prosthetic Dentistry, 34 

Dental Laboratory Work, 400 

Subjects. SECOND SEMESTER. Hour*. 

Organic Chemistry, 51 

Descriptive Anatomy, 51 

Histology (lectures), 51 

Prosthetic Dentistry, 34 

Dental Laboratory Work, 400 

SECOND YEAR. 

Subjects. FIRST SEMESTER. Hours. 

Dental and Comparative Anatomy, 34 

Physiology, 85 

Bacteriology, 68 

Dental Surgery and Pathology, 34 

Prosthetic Dentistry, 34 

Subjects. SECOND SEMESTER. Hours. 

Physiology, 85 

Dental Surgery and Pathology, 34 

Prosthetic Dentistry, 34 

Operative Technique, 170 

The following subjects are also included in the work of the second 
year, making a continuous course of laboratory instruction running 
through the year. 

Subjects. Hours: 

Dissection, 120 

Histological Laboratory Work, 80 

Qualitative Chemistry, 120 

THIRD YEAR. 

Subjects. FIRST SEMESTER. Hours. 

Dental Surgery and Pathology, 51 

Oral Surgery, 34 



* The column of hours gives the total number of hours of work. t«q^xi6.^ Vst 'Qb*. 
semester. 
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Dental Medicine, 34 

Orthodontia and Oral Deformities, 17 

Prosthetic Clinic, 125 

Operative Dentistry, 17 

Operative Clinic, 250 

Subjects, SECOND SEMESTER. Hours. 

Dental Surgery and Pathology, 51 

Oral Surgery, 34 

Dental Medicine, 34 

Orthodontia and Oral Deformities, 17 

Prosthetic Clinic, 125 

Operative Dentistry, 17 

Operative Clinic, 250 
Opportunity is given during the third year for optional studies. 

All students of the first and second years are obliged to pass examina- 
tions on the required branches of their respective courses, before leaving 
the College at the end of the year. These examinations are held at the 
close of each semester, and no student who has failed to pass two of the 
I required branches in his course, is admitted to an advanced class during 
the first semester of the following year. No standing is given or certifi- 
cate issued to any one who has failed to pass any of these examinations. 
Certificates of time are given for the actual period of attendance only. 

Anatomy is studied didactically and practically. A full course on 
general anatomy is taken with the medical classes in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery (page 125). Special instruction is also given in 
the anatomy and histology of all that pertains to the oral apparatus, 
embracing also particular attention to comparative dental anatomy. 

In the histological laboratory the student not only acquires a knowl- 
edge of the principal structures and tissues of the animal body, but also 
becomes familliar with the workings and uses of the microscope. 

In chemistry, students are required to attend lectures on general 
chemistry, and also to take a. course in analytical chemistry with special 
reference to those agents or secretions that concern their future needs. 
A course in the analysis of saliva is optional. 

In dental materia medica a special course of lectures embraces the 
history, pharmacy, pharmacology, and therapeutics of all drugs and 
remedies used in the treatment of diseases occurring in dental practice, 
and includes a discussion of pain obtundents, local and general anaes- 
thetics, and prophylactic remedies. 

In dental pathology and surgery a course of lectures embraces a dis- 
cussion of the various diseases which affect the teeth and mouth, and their 
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etiology and treatment Special attention is given to diseases which 
pertain peculiarly to the practice of dentistry. Illustrative cases are shown 
and operated on in the presence of the class. All instruments, appliances, 
and methods that are of interest or value in this connectibn are exhibited 
and discussed. 

A course of lectures on clinical oral surgery embraces a consideration 
of diseases of the mouth and associated parts that are of special interest 
to the dentist, but which lie more within the province of the medical 
surgeon for treatment. Illustrative cases are exhibited and discussed, and 
operations performed before the class. 

In operative dentistry the instruction is both didactic and practical. In 
the didactic course a full presentation of approved methods, appliances, 
and materials used in filling teeth is given, together with the principles 
which form the basis of practice. This instruction is supplemented by 
practical instruction in the clinical operating room, which is under the 
personal supervision of the professor of operative and clinical dentistry 
and his assistants. Here each student is required to spend fifteen hours a 
week at the chair, operating for patients, and in this way confirming the 
principles taught and obtaining such manipulative training as will result 
in desirable preparation for skillful practice. 

In prosthetic dentistry the instruction is both didactic and practical. 
In the lectures the principles involved in the construction and application 
of artificial dentures, crowns and bridges, regulating devices, and continu- 
ous gum and cleft palate work are fully discussed, and such methods as 
have proved valuable and worthy are advocated. In the practical depart- 
ment each student in the second year has opportunity and is required te 
construct and adapt to the mouth practical dentures for the restoration of 
lost dental organs. 

The instruction in dental mechanism embraces experimental construc- 
tion of the various artificial dentures used to restore lost dental organs. 
Ten hours a week in the first year are devoted to this work. It consists 
of taking impressions, making plaster models from impressions, making 
dies, swedging plates, grinding and adjusting teeth, soldering and finish- 
ing, vulcanizing and finishing plates, pouring and finishing cast metal, 
celluloid, and continuous gum plates, with such instruction as will famil- 
iarize the student with the most approved methods for constructing 
artificial substitutes. Two-thirds of the second year is devoted to the 
experimental construction of various styles of crowns, bridges, and regu- 
lating devices, and one-third 4o operative technique, in which sections of 
teeth are made and studied, and cavities are formed in teeth outside 
of the mouth and filled with cement, guttapercha, tin, amal^axn^ '%:o>^ 
gold. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION.' 

To be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery, the candi- 
date must be twenty-one years of age; must possess a good moral charac- 
ter; must have devoted three years to the study of dentistry, and have 
passed all the examinations required in his course. Unless admitted to 
advanced standing, he must have attended three full years in this College. 
It is recommended that he attend these consecutively. 

Every candidate is required to write from time to time upon the various 
branches of his course, and may at the discretion of the Faculty be re- 
quired to prepare a thesis upon some assigned topic; he must present for 
inspection practical operations performed by himself in this College, and 
give satisfactory evidence of his skill and ability as a practitioner. 



GRADUATE COURSE. 

The Board of Regents have recently established a graduate course in 
dentistry. Its purpose is to meet the requests of a continually increasing 
number of students for further opportunity to pursue the scientific branches 
of the regular college curriculum, and also to meet an often expressed 
wish on the part of practitioners to pursue some special scientific investi- 
gation, which has been entered upon at home, with limited resources in 
the way of books of reference, laboratory facilities, and apparatus, and 
without the aid of instructors or advisors in associated sciences. 

The graduate course is open only to graduates of this College, who 
have made marked records in their undergraduate work, and to graduates 
of this and of other colleges who have had at least two years of continu- 
ous practice since graduation, and who have published original articles 
of scientific value, showing a capacity on their part for continuing such 
work with credit. 

The course of study is independent of, and additional to, the regular 
undergraduate work, and embraces only such topics as will aid in train- 
ing men to carry on scientific researches in subjects associated with prac- 
tical dentistry, or with dentistry in its scientific aspect. As at present 
arranged, the work in the first semester deals principally with materia 
medica; and in the second, with pathology, according to the following 
schedule: 

Subjects. FIRST SEMESTER. Hours. 

Laboratory work in Chemistry (general, and organic), 100 

Laboratory work in Physiology, . 70 

Original Research on some dental remedy, 200 
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Sttbjects. SECOND SEMESTER. Hours. 

Laboratory work in Histology, 70 

Laboratory work in Bacteriology, 120 

Original research on some dental disease, 200 

In addition to the foregoing, each student must take at least one of 
the following elective subjects: — general pathology, electrotherapeutics, 
quantitative chemical analysis, physiological chemistry, pharmacognosy, 
salivary analysis, general biology, dental metallurgy. 

The time required to complete the course prescribed for the advanced 
degree will depend upon the diligence and capacity of the student, but 
at least a year's work will be required in all cases. 

Graduate students will be required to pay the same annual fee as 
undergraduates, and those who have not previously been matriculated in 
this University will also be required to pay the usual matriculation fee. 
The expenses of the laboratory courses will vary according to the charac- 
ter of the work taken. 

The degree of Doctor of Dental Science (D. D. Sc.,) will be conferred 
upon graduate students who complete the prescribed course as outlined 
above. 



FACILITIES FOR INSTRUCTION. 

For general information relating to the University libraries, museums, 
laboratories, and hospitals, see pages 20 to 31. 

Among the facilities of special interest to students of dentistry the 
following may be mentioned : 

DENTAL MUSEUM. 

The Dental Museum is supplied with a large number of anatomical, 
physiological, pathological, and histological preparations, including a 
series illustrating dentition from infancy to the completion of the process 
in the adult, and the normal changes through life to old age, and also 
illustrative of the dental and osseous tissues. Preparations, natural and 
artificial, greatly facilitate the study of the nervous and vascular systems. 
The design is to make every practicable appliance in this direction 
available. 

The museum has recently been enriched by the generosity of Professor 
Ford, who has contributed his entire collection of crania and odonto- 
logical specimens, making it one of the best of its kind in this country. 

DENTAL LIBRARY. 

A library of dental science, containing almost every known. ^qxV. <2»x!l 
this specialty, including an almost compVele fe\ft ol ev^vj Yi^xs^-a^.^^^^^^^ 
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published, is shelved in the dental building, where it is accessible to all 
students. A finely appointed reading room is connected with the library. 

LABORATORY OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 

This laboratory contains charcoal and coke furnaces, soldering-table, 
rolling-mill, and lathes; appliances for the various manipulations of pros- 
thetic dentistry, such as the construction of artificial dentures in gold, 
continuous gum, silver, aluminum, and other bases; appliances for the 
regulation of teeth and for the mechanical treatment of oral deformities; 
and facilities for the manufacture of instruments. The laboratory has 
accommodations for two hundred students at a time. Particular attention 
is given to the manipulation and management of the precious metals with 
reference to their use for dental purposes. 

Each student is furnished a bench containing a drawer and cupboard 
with lock and key, to contain the instruments that he is obliged to furnish 
for the prosecution of his work. If a student has any of these instruments 
it would be well to bring them; but it is more desirable to defer purchas- 
ing until the advice of the instructor in the college has been secured, as 
it is desirable that a complete and uniform outfit should be in the posses- 
sion of each student. This outfit will cost about fifty dollars, and if 
taken care of will be a permanent investment, as the tools will all be 
necessary and useful in practice. These tools must be purchased at the 
beginning of the course, as they are required during the first as well as 
the succeeding years. 

DENTAL OPERATING ROOMS- 

The operating rooms are large, well-lighted, heated, and ventilated. 
The main room contains sixty operating chairs, with an extension bracket 
and movable table with drawers for instruments for each chair. Other 
rooms contain chairs and apparatus for the administration of anaesthetics, 
for the extraction of teeth, and for other purposes. Each student is re- 
quired to supply himself with a dental engine and a full set of operating 
instruments; these must be purchased with the advice of the instructor, 
and will cost about one hundred dollars. Like the laboratory tools, they 
will be necessary to begin practice, and if carefully used will last many 
years; consequently care should be exercised in their purchase. They 
need not be purchased until the third year. 

COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

Those who can command the time may also avail themselves of num- 
erous lectures, or pursue elective studies, in the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts (page 35); or may attend special lectures in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery (page 125), such as those on gynae- 
cology and the diseases of children, or on other subjects that are impor- 
tant to the practicing dentist. 
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TEXT-BOOKS -AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Anatomy. — Gray; Tomes; Black. 

Physiology. — Foster; Martin. 

Histology. — Schafer; Klein. 

Pathology. — Gibbes; Green. 

Dental Pathology. — Wedl; IngersoL 

Oral Surgery. — Garretson; Tomes. 

Operative Dentistry. — Harris; Taft. 

Prosthetic Dentistry. — Richardson; Haskell. 

Orthodontia. — Talbot; Guilford. 

Crown and Bridge Work. — Evans. 

Chemistry. — Freer; Remsen. 

Qualitative Chemistry. — Prescott. 

Therapeutics. — Wood; Gorgas; Potter. 

Medical Dictionary. — Thomas; Gould. 

Metallurgy. — Essig. 

Reference Books. — American System of Dentistry; Watts's Chemical 

Essays; Farrar's Irregularities of the Teeth; Mitchell's Chemistry; 

Cassidy's Dental Chemistry and Materia Medica; Kingsley's Oral 

Deformities. 



FEES AND EXPENSES* 

Matriculation Fee. — For Michigan students, ten dollars; for all others, 
twenty-five dollars. 

Annual Fee. — For Michigan students, twenty-five dollars; for all 
others, thirty -five dollars. 

Diploma Fee. — For all alike, ten dollars. 

Laboratory Expenses. — Chemical Laboratory. — Students are required 
to pay for the materials and apparatus consumed by them. The average 
expense for the required course is about ten dollars. Histological Labora- 
tory. — A charge of three dollars is made for material used in this labora- 
tory. Anatomical Laboratory. — A charge of ten dollars is made for 
material used in dissecting. Laboratory of Mechanical Dentistry. — A fee 
of three dollars is charged to cover the cost of gas, plaster of Paris, wear 
and tear of laboratory supplies, etc. The expenses for tools for each 
student are about fifty dollars. The expenses for incidentals, teeth, etc., 
are about fifteen dollars; these are furnished at the College under the 
direction of the Faculty* 

• ^ 

* The Matriculation Fee and the Annual Fee must be paid in advance, and no seat 
will be assigned to a student until after such payment. No portion of the fees can be 
refunded, except by order of the Board of Regents, to students who leave, v\^fc^i^■^«x:«^^-■^ 
during the academic year. - 
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The average total expenses of a student of dentistry, including Uni- 
versity fees, are from two hundred and fifty to three hundred and fifty 
dollars for the college year. For additional information in regard to ex- 
penses, see page 29* 
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List of Graduates of 1893/ 



DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 

THE ARTS. 

BACHELOR OF LETTERS. 

Josephine Allen, Clarence Wright Heath, 

Loowina Hattie Amberg, Lewis Hill, 

Lucy Sadie Andrews, Arthur Harold Holmes, 

Anna May Bailey, Inez M. Ladd, 

Verdie Jane Baker, Maud Elizabeth Merritt, 

Mary Ella Carter, "fCyrenius Adelbert Newcomb, 

William Sylvester Cheever, Edith May Orr, 

Mary Clara Colver, Horton Casparis Ryan, 

Mabel Crabbe, Bertha Barbara Sciurus, 

Frank Henry Decke, Richard Asbury Shipp, 

Charles Arza Denison, Georgia Smeallie, 

Elspa Millicent Dopp, Sherman Clark Spitzer, 

Hattie Eddy, Louis A. Strauss, 

Mary Emily Fish, Edward Hamilton Vail, 

Walter John Hammill, Margaret Evelyn Waples. 30 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 

(in biology.) 

William Aulls Campbell, M. D., Joseph Leggett Miller, 
Herbert Spencer Jennings, William Harvey Rush, 

Anne Mae Lutz, M. S., Purdue Fannie Lucinda Steams, 
University, Mary Mathews Sturges, 

William Henry Wilson. 8 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 

(in chemistry.) 

Duncan Anderson, Jr., Bemhard Conrad Hesse, Ph.C., 

Henry Henderson Denham, Mary Frances Leach, 

Samuel Osbom. 5 

* The list cf Graduates contains the names of all persons on whom degrees were 
conferred during the year 1893. A dagger (f) indicates that the d«sc«& ^'a& <:.Qivi!v.«n«^ 
at some other time than Commencement. 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 

(in electrical engineering.) 

Charles Gillman Atkins, Fred Lockwood Keeler, 

Harry Oliver Channon, Alfred Cookman Marshall, 

John Denison Evarts Duncan, George Henry Miller, 

Henry George Field, Howard Monroe Raymond, 

Will John Fisher, Hugh Rodman, 

Alfred William Hookway, "fEdward Dana Wickes, 

Carroll Dunham Jones, Neil Hooker Williams. 14 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 

(in mining engineering.) 
Leon Murdock Groesbeck, William Willard Taylor. 2 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 

(in mechanical engineering.) 

John Yerkes Blackwood, Theodore Henry Hinchman, A.B., 

Albert Loring Clark, Joseph Sabine Hurbert Holmes, 

William Henry Dorrance, Jr., Hiram Howden, 

Philip Stimson Gardiner, Melburn Walter Hull, 

Herbert Jay Goulding, Edward Snover Reid, 

Leonard Frederick William Hildner.Otto Louis Edgar Weber, 

, Frank Arner Windes. 13 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 

(in civil engineering.) 

Hadley Baldwin, Clarence William Hubbell, 

Will Hazen Boughton, ^ Valentine Seaman Ives, 

William John Currer, Joseph Jenry Morsman, 

Jasper Case Davis, Lewellyn Sherrill Pomeroy, 

Grant Henry Dunning, Minott Eugene Porter, 

George Irving Gavett, Edwin John Rosencrans, 

Frank Rust Gilchrist, Clarence George Wrentmore. 14 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 

(in general science.) 

Emma Judith Broomell, B.S., Franz Christian Kuhn, 

Swarthmore College^ Edward Gottlieb Maul, 

Lola Helen Conrad, Hugh Farber McGaughey, 

"fElizabeth Cooke, Joseph Francis Merrill, 

Henry LeRoy Crummer, William Smith Miller, 
Edward Robert Cunningham, Ph.B., Katharine Bradley Ross, 

' Albion CoiUgef Frank Hubbard Smith, 
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Brown Fred Swift, 
George Thomas Towl, 



EUis David Walker, 
Carrie May Watson. 



BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 



Bertha Montague Alger, 

Earl D. Babst, 

Claribel Ruth Bamett, 

William Frederick Baur, 

Fern Amelia Beebe, 

Ira Charles Belden, 

John Jerome Brinckerhoff, 

Christine Frederica Bronson, 

May Carpenter, 

Martha Hoi way Chadboume, 

Alice Doris Cramer, 

Edward Page Cummings, 

Paul Marley Day, 

Kate Elizabeth Dopp, 

Charles Drake, 

Nellie Phoebe Dunham, 

George Burlingame Dygert, 

Jennie Eddy, 

■fjames Edward Ferris, 

Henry Arthur Friedman, 

Isaac Kahn Friedman, 

Minnie Frost, 

Vladimir August Geringer, 

Henry Newell Goddard, 

Willard Wilmer Griffin, 

Meyer L. Heidingsfeld, 



Lucy Johnson, 
Johii Black Johnston, 
Thomas Michael Kilbride, 
Frank Waterman Lightner, 
Jacob William Loeb, 
Eva Idel Mains, 
David Porter Mayhew, 
William Henry McLauchlan, 
Edith Irene Moser, 
Julius Moses, 
Marietta Parker, 
Earle Clifford Peters, 
Florence Harriett Pope, 
Mary Fairman Power, 
Dan Lace Quirk, Jr., 
Harrison McAllester Randall, 
Hedley Vicars Richardson, 
George Whiting Sanborn, 
Juliette Sessions, 
John Benjamin Shanks, 
Jennie Belle Sherzer, 
Charles William Stratton, 
Edward Everett Taylor, 
Anna Marie Van Housen, 
Marion Ballantyne White, 
Edwin Conklin Wilkinson, 
Bertha Wolf. 



BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

Gerrit Henry Albers, A.B., Hope Maude Benjamin Bedell, 
College, 



Charles Brunson Allen, 
Katharine Sprague Alvord, 
Ruth Gertrude Bagley, 
Warren Dwight Baker, 
Blanche Beatrice Banta, 
Henri Newton Barber, 
Maude Augusta Barrett, 
Edward Scott Beck, 



James Pyper Bird, 
Frederic P'ant Briggs, 
Nina Edith Bristol, 
Benjamin Franklin Buck, 
Cameron Clarke Bums, 
Holbrook Gilson Cleaveland, 
Thomas Louis Comparette, 
Arthur Howe Covert, 
HamsoiL'^^aiVLfcx Ct«i%o, 



16 



53 
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William Ernest Cullen, Jr., 
Martha Luella Denman, 
Ernest J. Dennen, 
Walter Dennison, 
Tobias Diekhoff, 
Genevieve Katharine Duffy, 
Augusta Hall Durfee, 
Edgar Owen Galloway, 
Ransom Gardner George, 
Ellen Champney Gibson, 



Archibald McAlligter McCracken, 

Lennette Gertrude Milliman, 

Ida May Muma, 

Louise Marie Obenauer, 

Jesse Francis Orton, 

Maude Parsons, 

Melvin Park Porter, 

Jane Bliss Potter, 

Henry Frederick Lewis Reichle, 

Rena Addie Richards, 



Dirk Gleysteen, A.B., Hope College^ Josephine Louise Roberts, 



Frank Pliny Graves, 
"^Humphrey Snell Gray, 
Samuel Bates Grubbs, 
Clemence Hamilton, 
Samuel Smith Harris, 
Clemma Belle Hayes, 
James Steedman Holland, 
Thomas- Bond Holland, 
Jesse Burroughs Hornung, 
Franlj William Howe, 
Timothy Dwight Hunt, Jr., 
John Stanley Hurd, 
George Edward Kollen, 
Rufus Gillett Lathrop, 
Frank Addison Manny, 
Edward Luther Mason, 



Edwin Carl Roedder, 
Agnes Hannay Smith, 
Lula Bartlit Southmavd, 
Charles Wilson Southworth, 
Charles Lyle Spain, 
Carrie May Sperry, 
Elmer> Benedict Steiner, 
Amy Eliza Tanner, 
Mary Braley Thompson, 
Arthur Henry Veysey, 
Henry Hammersley Walker, 
Mary Eloise Walker, 
Alfred Holmes White, 
Louis Grant Whitehead, 
Edward Clark Winans, 
Harry Dale Wright, 



Maurice Calvin Wright. 
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CIVIL ENGINEER. 

James Allen Lewis, B.S. I 

MASTER OF LETTERS. 

Blanche Kingsbury Barney, B.L., Helen Louise Hatch; B.L. 2 

MASTER OF SCIENCE. 

Ida May Clendenin, B.S., Univer- George Oswin Higley, B.S., 

sity of Missouri, Abraham Lincoln Knisely, B.S., 

Paul Henry Seymour, B.S. 4 

MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Augusta Lee Giddings, B.L., Uni- John Oren Reed, Ph.B., 

versify of Wisconsin, Eugene Herbert Robertson, Ph.B., 

Toyogiro Kotegawa, College of Marilla Caroline Wooster, B.S., 

Tokio, Hillsdale College, 5 
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MASTER OF ARTS. 

Allison Wix Augir, A.B., Hillsdale Ellen Elizabeth Garrigues, A.B., 



College, 
William Warner Bishop, A.6., 
Mamah Bouton Borthwick, A.B., 
Charles Ambrose Bowen, A.B^ 
Heber Doust Curtis, A.B., 
John Patterson Davis, A.B., 



JonathanAugustCharlesHildner,A.B. 
Ellen Clarinda Hinsdale, A.B., 

Adelbert College, 
George Frederick Rush, A.B., 
Thomas Chalkley Severance, A.B., 
Albert Boynton Storms, A.B. 12 



DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Aldred Scott Warthin, A.M., M.D. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 

William Coleman Armstrong, Stella Kirby, B. S., Washburn College, 

Samuel Howard Arthur, D.D.S., Alvena Mauerhan, 

James Meade Atkinson, Deville J. Moyer, 

Herbert Edwin Baright, B.S., Cor- Archibald Lawrence Muirhead, 



nell University, 
Frances Lewis Bishop, 
William Blair, 
Morell Deloss Cadwell, 
Anna Clapperton, 
Luella Sophia Cleveland, 
Katharine Richards Collins, 
Anna Craig, 
Nicholas De Haas, 
Frederic Campbell Gillen, 
t Harry Lawrence Hall, 
Alice Hamilton, 
tRosemond Luella Hathway, 
George Edgar Hoffman, A.M., 

Monmouth College, 
William Fremont Hubbard, 
Le Roy Bromwell Humphrey, 
Aleck Franklin Hutchinson, 
Maria P. de Booij Ingram, 
John Henry Jones, 
Harry James Kennedy, A.B., 



James Perry Odell, 

■fFrank Dean Patterson, A.B., Cor- 
nell University, 

William Wilson Pearson, 

Frank Beckham Powers, A.B., 
University of Tennessee, 

George Roberts, 

Henry Rudolph Roether, 

Charles Whitall Root, 

Mary Sanderson, 

William Oscar Sauennann, 

Frederick Glazier Smith, 

Sarah Amelia Wilcox Soule, 

Charles Newton Sowers, 

Cora Lane Stoner, 

William Grant Tucker, 

James Curtis Twitchell, 

Frank Alsworth Waples, B.S., 

William Adam Wehe, 

Emma Hammond Wheeler, 

Robert Henry Wolcott, B.L.,^S.^ 
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DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

BACHELOR OP LAWS. 



William Tell Aggeler, 

Eva Jane Akers, 

Gerrit Henry Albers, A.B., Hope 

College f 
Elton Clyde Armitage, 
Albert Mahlon Ashley, 
Lloyd L. Axford, 
Arthur Henry Babcock, 
Joseph Edward Baird, 
Louis Leroy Baker, 
Frank Elmer Baldwin, 
Sylvester William Barker, 
Fred Rochou Barney, B.S., Olivet 

College, 
Marvin Elmer Bamhart, 
Alpha Charles Barras, 
William Artemas Bateman, 
Lafayette Hosmer Bates, 
Fred Wesley Beal, 
Edwin Justus Bean, 
William Melville Beggs, 
Willis Clayton Belknap, A.B., 

Dartmouth College, 
Ernest Paul Bennett, 
Mary Estella Benson, 
Henry Kropp Bente, B.S., Otter- 

ville College, 
Ulysses Fulton Bickley, 
Joseph Anthony Bierd, 
William John Bierd, 
Harley Dehart Billings, 
Ernest Fawcett Binford, 
Edwin Henry Bither, 
Isidor Darius Blair, 
Clayton Becker Blakey, 
Albert Newton Blessing, 
Edward Joseph Bodwell, 
James Anthony Bordeaux, 
Frank Leslie Bowen, 
Nicholas Milton Bradley, 



William Frederick Brickman, 
Joseph Clark Brittain, 
Willis Melvin Brooks, 
Bern Franklin Brough, 
Alfred Holmes Brous, 
Darius Alvin Brown, 
Otto James Bruce, 
Frank Robert Buchanan, 
William John Bulow, 
Eugene Marvin Bumphrey, 
Harrison Van Del Calkins, 
Frederick Grove Campbell, 
Gordon Rennie Campbell, 
Robert Campbell, 
Robert Lachlin Campbell, 
Lyman Judy Carlock, A.B., £«- 

reka College, 
Oliver Howard Carson, A.B., 
De Pauzu University, 

Edwin Elber Chandler, A.B., 
William Jewell College, 

John Whedon Clark, 

Thomas Milo Clough, 

William John Conroy, 

Beverly Brant Crawford, 

Frank Crawford, A.B., 
Yale University, 

James Jackson Crosby, 

Edwin Sheddan Cunningham, A.B. 
Maryville College, 

Terence Bramble Cunningham, 

James John Danhof, A.M., 
Hope College, 

Hollis Field Daugherty, 

Miner Levant Davis, 

Charles Edward Dedrick, 

Harry Thomas Dedrick, 

William Henry Dellenback, B.L., 

Archie Walker Deming, 

Grant Alder Dentler, 
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Benjamin De Vries, 

Charles Melvin Dial, 

John Leander Duffy, A.B., 

Jesse J. Duncan, 

Zeph Gershom Dunn, 

George Edwin Snyder Eckert, 

Griffith Ogden Ellis, 

James Green Estep, 

William Henry Evans, 

Alonzo Jay Falknor, 

Philip Vanderbyl Fennelly, 

George Edward Ferguson, 

George Marion Fields, 

William Hosea Fields, 

Ernest Albert Fink, A.B., Kansas 
Normal College, 

John Finney, 

Willard Clinton Fitzer, B.S., Pur- 
due University , 

Porter William Flemming, 

Ernest Elwood Ford, 

Emory Duffield Frazer, 

Charles Knox Friedman, 

Henry Malbie Gardner, 

Lawrence Luroy George, 

John Andrew Gerlash, B.S., Tarkio 
College, 

Andrew Elsworth Gibson, 

Fred Edward Glick, 

James William Good, B.S., Coe CoL, 

William Gordon, 

Eben Bailey Gower, 

Charles Henry Graves, 

John Sherman Greer, A.B., Mary- 
ville College, 

Franklin Jay Griffen, 

Thomas Patrick Griffin, 

William Edgar Griffin, Ph.B., 

Alexander Joseph Groesbeck, 

Frank Clinton Groninger, A.M., 
Indiana University, 

Delo Corydon Grover, Ph.B., 
Oberlin College, 



L)rman Gaston Grundy, 
Joseph Coat Hadley, A.B., WU- 

mington College, 
Edgar Moore Hall, 
William Robert Hall, 
Lloyd Frederick Harms, 
Gilbert Newton Harrison, 
Edwin Bates Harts, B.S., College 

of New Jersey, 
Metcalf Bradley Hatch, Jr., B.U, 

Cornell University, 
Tennie Ethan Haynes, 
Hermann Leopold Hegner, 
Horace P. Henderson, 
James Stanhope Henton, 
Omar Eugene Herminghausen, 
Ambrose Cooper Hindman, 
Arthur K. Hitchcock, 
Edward Hollingshead, 
William Henry Houren, 
Robert Albert Howard, 
Charles Arthur Howell, B.S., 
Charles Morgan Howell, 
William Howell, B.S., Franklin 

College, 
John Bernard Hoy, 
Harvey Hiram Humphrey, 
John Sapington Hunter, 
Paul Hurd^ 
John Hough James, A.B., Urbana 

University, 
Horace Moss Jarrett, 
Henry Whiting Jarvis, A.B., Bow- 

doin College, 
Albert Webb Jefferis, 
Louis Weston Jefferson, 
Thomas John, 
Edwin Levi Johnson, 
Milton Johnson, B.S., C.E., 

Glasgow College, 
John Edward Johntz, 
Datus Rwe ^oxics*,^.'^., Ada VJwv- 
vrrsity. 
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Francis Goewey Jones, 

Louis Cornelius Jones, 

Walter Edgar Keeler, 

Addison A. Keiser, 

Samuel Andrew King, 

George S. Kistler, 

Frank Henry Kleekamp, 

Otto Gustave Valentine Knechtj 

Jesse Jasper Knight, 

John Henry Koenig, 

Axel Hjalmar Kohler, 

George Edward Kollen, 

Gelmer Kuiper, A.M., Hope Col., 

J. Marshall Lamer, 

Thomas Arthur Lane, 

Sidney Benton Laune, B.S., Ohio 
Normal University, 

John Alvin Lee, 

Benjamin Franklin Lester, A.B., 
Lincoln University, , 

Richard Levey Lewis, 

John Hillis Liggett, B.S., Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 

Harry Curtis Lillie, 

Judson Reuben Linthicum, 

Isaac Bernard Lipson, 

Henry Guy Livingston, 

James Morton Lockhart, 

David Lockton, 

Harvey Thompson Lovetf, 

Ira Benjamin Lucas, 

Henry Wadsworth Lung, 

Charles George Macklin, 

Anton Maresh, 

Ernest Whitworth Marland, 

Alfred Harrison Martin, A.B., 
Geneva College, 

Ellsworth Thomas Martin, B.S., 
Kansas State Agrl. College, 

Clinton Perham McAllaster, 

James McCardell, 

James Walter McCaughey, A.B., 
C^iz/^rst(y o/tAe Pacific, 



Andrew Phelps McCormick, A.B., 

Hanover College, 
Franklin Pauling McCormick, 
Thomas Alfred McCoy, 
Hugh Boyd McCuUough, 
Dominic William McDonald, 
Michael Charles McEnerny, 
James Livingston Mcintosh, 
Archie Mclntyre, 
Stephen Eugene McMahon, 
Chamock Boyd McNay, 
William Elisha McReynolds, 
Samuel McRoberts, A.B., Baker 

University, 
Francis Purvis Midi am, 
William Lee Miller, 
Leon Keck Montgomery, 
Warren Stone Morey, 
Norman Blake Morrell, 
William Oliver Morrow, 
William Edward Mullen, 
John Wales Murdoch, 
George Willis Nattinger, A.B., 

Griswold College, 
George Robert Neil, 
James Brannan Nelson, 
Richard Voorhees Newton, 
Francis Alvord Noble, B.S., 

Washington University, 
Willard Devalson Norton, 
Stephen A. Nowlin, 
Edward Sidney Osborn, 
Mack Hull Osborn, 
George Cole Otto, 
Lewis Henry Paddock, A.B., 

Trinity College, 
Leo Joseph Palda, Jr., 
Jonathan Palmer, Jr., 
John Garrett Park, 
George Jacobs Parker, A.B., 

College of New Jersey, 
Charles Francis Parsons, 
Frederick Pynsent Partridge, AJ3., 
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James Estelle Patrick, 
Marion George Paul, 
John Albert Percy, Jr., 
Jesse Snyder Phillips, 
Claude Herbert Porter, 
Hiram Powers, 
George Grifl&n Prentis, B.L., 
Richard Francis Purcell, 
Edwin Thomas Reed, 
Herbert Henry Reed, 
Henry Allen Reese, B.L., 

University of Nebraska, 
William Albert Reeves, 
D. Joseph Renihan, 
John Young Rice, 
George Frank Rich, 
Charles Prentice Richardson, 
David Oliver Rideout, Jr., 
Frank J. Riggs, 
Lewis Rinaker, B.S., 

Blackburn University, 
George Casebere Rings, 
Simon B. Roe, 
Charles Frederick Roehrig, 
John Aloise Rooney, A.B., 

St. Francis Xaviers College, 
A. Dan Rose, 
Marvin B. Rosenberry, 
Champ Ross, B.S., A.B., National 

Normal University, 
John Southworth Rountree, 
Percy Rowe, 
Harvey Thomas Ruch, 
Fritz Rudin, 

Clement Lucian Russell, 
Mark Sands, 

Benjamin Franklin Scanlon, 
Eugene Gardiner Schoonover, 
George Gifford Scott, B.S., 

National Normal University, 
Charles William Scnitchin, 
Samuel Howe Seccombe, A.B., 

Amherst College, 



Joseph Henry Servatius, 

Oscar Ferdinand Sessinghaus, 

Alfred Arthur Sessions, 

Charles H. Shamel, M.S., Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 

John W. Sheehan, 

Richard Asbury Shipp, 

Gideon Mosher Sipe, A.B., Ohio 
Wesleyan University, 

Thomas Whitten Slick, 

William Nicholas Smelser, 

Frank Carpenter Smith, A.B., 

Hinckley Smith, A.B., Miami 
University, 

Elmer Snearly, 

Reuel Somerville, 

Timon J. Spangler, 

Jesse De Witt Spitzer, 

Edward Frederick Spraney, 

Wade Stanton Stanfield, 

John Lincoln Stetler, 

Charles Beikley Stewart, 

George Cope Stewart, B^ 
Geneva College, 

Warren Sanford Stone, 

Samuel L. Stricler, 

William Cyrus Swan, 

Ulysses Simpson Sykes, 

James William Tamplin, 

Clifford Thaxton, 

Arthur George Thompson, 

George Washington Thompson,B.S., 
Northern Indiana University^ 

Charles Cassius Thorington, 

Howard A. Thornton, 

Byron Clement Thorpe, 

William Tichenor, 

John Applegate Titsworth, 

William Lavaun Tracy, 

Francis Nathaniel Trevor, 

Charles Ott Trimble, 

Preston MarvotLTxa^, 
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Andrew Brink Tucker, 
Harry Otis Tunison, 
George William Tupper, 
Albert Given Turnipseed, B.S., 

National Normal University y 
John Joseph Tweddle, 
David Ryan Twomey, 
Archie Hoagland Upton, 
Orlie Babbitt Van Horn, 
Harry Holbrook Van Sellar, 
Fred Eaton Van Tassel, 
Joseph Henry Van Tassel, 
Earl Jewell Vickery, 
Berton Ellsworth Vickrey, 
Campbell Marion Voorhees, 
William Bogardus Voorheis, 
Richard Thomas Waddle, 
Bertrand Alfred Walker, A.B., 

Harvard University^ 
Fred William Walker, 



Charles Clinton Walsh, 
Frederick William Walter, 
Charles Ernest Walters, Ph.B., 

Cornell College^ 
William Thomas Webb, 
Edwin Forrest Weil, 
Clement William Wells, 
James J. Welsh, A.B., 

Lombard University, 
Charles Thomas Wetherby, 
Sherman Tecumseh Wiggins, 
Edwin Augustine Wilcox, A.B., 

University of the Pacific^ 
Edward Holland Williams, 
Harry Linn Williams, 
Robert Jones Willis, 
William Gilbert Wilson, ' 
■|"John Artemas Wood, 
Paul Woodworth, 
Verne Adelbert Wright, 



James Edward Young. 



327 



MASTER 

John Jarvis Aldrich, LL. B., 

Robert Anderson, LL. B., 

George Dare Broomell, Jr., Chicago 

College of Law, 
Lee Nathan Brown, LL. B., 
John Quincy Adams Crosby, LL. B., 
John William Dwyer, LL. B., 
George Agler Eberly, LL. B., 
Elijah Farr, LL. B., 
Morris Bushnell Gifford, LL. B., 

University of Louisville, 



OF LAWS. 

Charles Harshman, LL. B., 
Ernest Fenwick Johnstone, LL. B., 
Maris T. Kendig, LL. B., 
John Francis Kennedy, LL. B., 
Nelson Mason, LL. B., Howard 

University, 
Kinnosuke Sugita, 
Robert Foster Thompson, LL. B., 
John Henry Walker, LL. B., 
Frank Maury Wells, LL. B. 

18-345 



SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST. 

Lou Newton Benton, Fred Faber, 

•fFred Newton Chapel, John David Fromm, 

Sheldon Coleman, Lillian Missouri Geddes, 

David Lake Davoll, Jr., Abner B. Graham, 



Degrees Conferred, 
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,L. D. Havenhill, Welles Blackwood Newton, 

Charles Otis Hill, A. B., University Frederick Holland Nickerson, 

of Tennessee^ Bessie Gillespie Pierce, 

Elijah Mark Houghton, Karl Edwin Rudolph, 

"fChaiJes Elsworth Jackson, William Scherer, 

Charles W. Merkel, Carl Edward Smith, 

George Alexander Morris, George Wagner, 

Silas Grant Wertz. 



MASTER OF PHARMACY. 

Emerson Romeo Miller, Ph.C. 



22 



1-23 



HOMOEOPATHIC 

DOCTOR 

Roy Leighton Bentley, 
Rose Anna Bower, 
Ernest C. Brown, 
George Frederic Clark, Jr., 
Nora May Dakin, 
Mabel Geneva Dixey, 
Franklin Henderson Doud, 
Elman Parker Felch, 
Samuel Harrell, 
ClifEord Reeder Hervey, 



MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

OF MEDICINE. 

Francis Leslie Hoffman, 
Frederic Clifton Laur, 
John Alexander Lenfestey, 
Linal Rideout Lumby, 
Fannie Eliza Nieberg, 
Henry Mart)m Northam, 
Oscar Luman Ramsdell, 
Frank Rich, 
• Charles Kimball Stewart, 
Harvey George Young. 



20 



COLLEGE OF 

DOCTOR OF 

Charles William Adamson, 
Alexander Robert Allen, 
Arthur William Ball, 
Frank Irvin Ball, 
Frank Walter Boyer, 
Herbert John Burke, 
Qharles Arthur Church, 
"William Jesse Clark, 
William Arthur Conlan, 
John Angell Cook, 
Milton James Cook, 
Harry Devillo Geiger, 
Eugene Milton Graves, 



DENTAL SURGERY. 

DENTAL SURGERY. 

James Grey, 

Charles Augustus Hawley, 
Marcellus Grant Hillman, 
William Smith Hinckley, 
Burdette Charles Hinkley, D. D. S., 

Ohio College of Dental Surgery , 
Elisha Dawley Hinkley, D. D. S., 

Ohio College of Dental Surgery, 
Frank S. James, 
Richard Davey Jones, 
John William Kasbeer, 
Herman Kreit, 
Arthur FI^den.0«L\A\s^?3 , 
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Honorary Degrees, 



George Blakesley Little, 
Edward Ballard Lodge, 
■fGeorge Hutchinson Mann, 
John Archibald McAlister, 
Robert Duncan McBride, 
William McFarlane, 
John Morton Mcllvain, D. D. S., 

University of Maryland, 
Jesse James McMullen, 
Thomas Byron Mercer, 
Walter Samuel Moore, 
Mason Moyer, 
Ethelwyn Phillips, 
Fred M. Prettyman, 
Weston Andrew Valleau Price, 
Greenbury Albert Rawlings, 
John George Schindler, 



Frank Edward Seybold, 

Louis Napoleon Seymour, D. D. S., 

Philadelphia Dental College , 
Edward Grant Snodgrass, D. D. S., 

Ohio College of Dental Snidery, 
John Francis Spring, 
Milton Russell Stimson, 
Burt Sidney Sutherland, 
Sherman Hart well Swift, 
Will Hamilton Van Deman, 
John Hoffman Van den Berg, 
William Henry Van Iderstine, 
Milton Tate Watson, 
Will Lloyd Webster, 
Henry Dudley Wilber, 
Vernon Anderson Williams, D. D. S., 

Vanderbilt University, 54 



HONORARY DEGREES. 

MASTER OF SCIENCE. 

John Martin Schaeberle, C. E., 
Astronomer at the Lftk Observatory. 

IMASTER OF ARTS. 

Charles H^nry Aldrich, A. B., 

Late Solicit£R-<»eneral of the United States. 

Lawrence Maxwell, B. S., LL. B., 

Solicitor General of the United States. 

Charles Beylard Nancrede, M. D., 

Professor in the University. 



Total number of degrees conferred, 747. 



FACULTIES AND STUDENTS* 



Department of Literature, Science, 

and the Arts. 



FACULTY. 

JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., President, 
ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, Ph.D., M.D., 
Rev. martin L. D'OOGP, LL.D., Dean, 
CHARLES E. GREENE, A.M., C.E., 
WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M., 
JOSEPH B. STEERE, Ph.D., 
EDWARD L. WALTER, Ph.D., 
ISAAC N. DEMMON, A.M., 
ALBERT H. PATTENGILL, A.M., 
MORTIMER E. COOLEY, M.E., 
WOOSTER W. BEMAN, A.M., 
VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Ph.D., M.D., 
THOMAS M. COOLEY, LL.D., 
CHARLES S. DENISON, M.S., C.E., 
HENRY S. CARHART, LL.D., 
RAYMOND C. DAVIS, A.M., 
VOLNEY M. SPALDING, A.B., 
HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph.D., 
CALVIN THOMAS, A.M., 
BURKE A. HINSDALE, LL.D., 
RICHARD HUDSON, A.M., 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A.M., 
JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D., 



* A dagger (f) preceding a student's name indicates tKat.Vve.'^\vre.\\«s»%v>i-^"«S'A^"^'^'^ 
whole or a part of the year, in more than one de^txmenl Qll\^fc"V3TL\N«xsvv^ . 
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FRANCIS W. KELSEY, Ph.D., 
OTIS C. JOHNSON, Ph.C, A.M., 
PAUL C. FREER, Ph.D., M.D., 

ANDREW c. Mclaughlin, a.b., ll.b., 

JOSEPH B. DAVIS, C.E., 

ASAPH HALL, Jr., Ph.D., 

ISRAEL C. RUSSELL, M.S., C.E., 

WARREN P. LOMBARD, A.B., M.D., 

JACOB E. REIGHARD, Ph.B., 

THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, A.M., 

JAMES A. CRAIG, Ph.D., 

JOHN C. ROLFE, Ph.D., 

FREDERICK G. NOW, Sc.D., M.D., 

GEORGE HEMPL, Ph.D., 

EDWARD D. CAMPBELL, B.S., 

FRED M. TAYLOR, Ph.D., 

PAUL R. DE PONT, A.B., B.S., Registrar, 

CLARENCE G. TAYLOR, B.S., 

JOSEPH H. DRAKE, A.B., 

FRED N. SCOTT, Ph.D., 

FRANK N. COLE, Ph.D., 

ALEXANDER ZIWET, C.E., 

GEORGE W. PATTERSON, Jr., A.M., S.B., 

GEORGE A. HENCH, Ph.D., 

FRANK C. WAGNER, A.M., B.S., 

GOTTHELF C. HUBER, M.D., 

ALVISO B. STEVENS, Ph.C, 

GEORGE H. MEAD, A.B., 

FREDERICK C. NEWCOMBE, B.S., Ph.D., 

HERMAN V. AMES, Ph.D., 

JOSEPH L. MARKLEY, Ph.D., 

MORITZ LEVI, A.B., 

FRED MORLEY, C.E., 

ELMER A. LYMAN, A.B., 

GEORGE O. HIGLEY, M.S., 

ALFRED H. LLOYD, A.M., 

JONATHAN A. C. HILDNER, A.M., 

DAVID M. LICHTY, M.S., 

JOHN O. REED, Ph.M., 

BENJAMIN P. BOURLAND, A.M., 

JOHN R. EFFINGER, Jr., Ph.B., 

LORENZO N. JOHNSON, A.M., 
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HERBERT F. De COU, A.M., 
ERNST H. MENSEL, A.M., 
LAWRENCE A. McLOUTH, A.B., 
EARLE W. DOW, A.B., 
POMEROY LADUE, B.S., 
EUGENE LESER, Ph.D., 
GEORGE E. DAWSON, A.B., 
MOSES GOMBERG, M.S., 
CLARENCE G. WRENTMORE, B.S., 
KARL E. GUTHE, Ph.D., 
TOBIAS DIEKHOFF, A.B., 
GEORGE A. MILLER, Ph.D., 
MARSHALL S. BROWN, A.M., 
WILLIAM F. EDWARDS, B.S., 
SIDNEY D. TOWNLEY, M.S., 
DEAN C. WORCESTER, A.B., 
MAX WINKLER, Ph.D., 
HENRY A. SANDERS, A.B., 
CLARENOE L. MEADER, A.B. 

Other Instructors and Assistants, 

-ALICE L. HUNT, 
/EUGENE H. ROBERTSON, Ph.B., 
^CHARLES H. COOLEY, A.B., 
/FRANK H. DIXON, Ph.B., 
HARRIET L. MERROW,A.M., 
HERBERT S. JENNINGS, B.S., 
^JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Ph.B., 
^OUIS A. STRAUSS, B.L. 



STUDENTS.* 

HOLDER OF THE ELISHA JONES CLASSICAL FELLOWSHIP. 

NAME. RESIDENCE. 

Walter Dennison, A.B., 1893, Ann Arbor, 

Latin; Greek; Classical Archaeology. 

CANDIDATES FOR AN ADVANCED DEGREE AND OTHER 

RESIDENT GRADUATES. 

NAME. RESIDENCE. 

Warren Babcock, Jr., B.S., Mich, Agr. Coll., 1890, Agricultural College, 

Warren Dwight Baker, A.B., 1893, Buchanan. 

Latin; Greek; Roman Antiquities. ^ 

* The principal subjects of study pursued by candidates for an advanced ^«i"SBt^^ "^J^^ 
indicated under their respective names. 
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Grant S. Barber, B.S., 1891, Champion. 

Flora Gale Barnes, Ph.B., Albion College, 1890, Kalamazoo. 

English Literature; French; Anglo-Saxon. 
Elmer Ellsworth Bartlett, B.S., Iowa College, 1887, Cedar Falls, la. 

European History; American History; English. 
Jessie Irene Beal, B.S., Mich. Agr. Coll., 1890, Agricultural College. 

Lyman James Briggs, B.S., Mich. Agr. Coll., 1893, Lacey. 
Kennedy Brooks, A.B., Univ. of Wooster, 1878, 

A.M., Univ. of Wooster, 188 1, Springfield, III. 

Political Economy; American History; Political Philosophy. 
Alton Cyrel Burnham, B.S., Mich. Agr. Coll., 1893, Russell. 
Mathematics; Physics; Mechanical Engineering. 

Benjamin Chapman Burt, A.B., 1875, A.M., 1879, Ann Arbor, 
History of Philosophy; History of Education; English Drama. 

Elizabeth Alma Campbell, Ph.B., 1 891, Ann Arbor, 

^Esthetics, Roman Archaeology; Music. 
Howard Burt Cannon, B.S., Mich. Agr. Coll., 1888, Ann Arbor. 

Political Economy; Economic History; Comparative Constitutional Law. 
Lewis Clinton Carson, A.B., 1892, A.B., Harvard 

University, 1893, Detroit. 

Physiological Psychology; Physiology: History of Philosophy. 

Henry Northrup Castle, A.B., Oberlin Coll., 1883, Honolulu, H. I, 

Philosophy; Political Economy; German Literature. 
Albert Loring Clark, B.S., 1893, -^«« Arbor. 

Ida May Clendenin, B.S., University of Missouri, 

1886, M.S., 1893, Mexico, Mo. 

Benjamin Cluff, Jr., B.S., 1890, Provo City, Utah, 

Pedagogy; Mathematics; Philosophy. 

Edwin Raymond Cole, B.S., 1892, Watrousville. 

Physics; Mathematics, Music. 
Charles Morton Cooley, A.B., 1887, Ann Arbor. 

Political Economy; Sociology; Statistics. 

Charles Cottingham, B.C.E., Purdue Univ., 1892, Independence, la. 
Civil Engineering. 

Mabel Crabbe, B.L., 1893, Chicago, III. 

English Literature; History; German. 

John Patterson Davis, A.M., 1893, Omaha, Neb, 

Political Economy; Constitutional Law; Administrative Law. 

Tobias Diekhoff, A.B., 1893, Ann Arbor, 

German; Gothic; English. 

Frank Haigh Dixon, Ph.B., 1892, Ann Arbor. 

Political Economy; Finance; American History. 

Clinton Emerson Dolbear, A.M.B., Tufts Coll., 1892, Tufts College, Mass, 
General Chemistry; Physics; Organic Chemistry. 

Fay N. Donaldson, A.B., Napa College, 1893, Pontiac, 

Hellenistic Greek; Ethics; Semitic Languages. 



Students, 
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Towney Wis. 



Ann Arbor. 
Chattanooga^ Tenn, 
Perrysburgy O. 
Albion. 



Ann Arbor. 
Rockford, III, 

Charlotte, 



Elspa Millicent Dopp, B.L., 1893, 

History; Philosophy; Political Economy. 

Genevieve Katharine Duffy, A.B., 1893, 
Greek; Philosophy; English Literature. 

Virginia Davis Farmer, Ph.B., 1892, 

English Literature; History of Philosophy; ^Esthetics. 

* Winifred Frusher, Ph.D., Oberlin College, 1893, 
German; French; Pedagogy. 

James C. Graves, B.S., Albion College, 1893, 

Organic Chemistry; Analytical Chemistry; Mineralogy. 
Abram Sager Hall, Ph.B., 1876, Ph.M., 1877, 
Ph.D., 1878, 

Walter John Hammill, B.L., 1893, 
Political Economy; History; Pedagogy. 

Carrie Kosepha Heaton, B.L., 1892, 

American Literature; American History; Ethics. 
Wilber Olin Iledrick, B.S., Mich. Agr. Coll., 1891, Agricultural College, 

Political Economy; English Li<^erature; History. 

Gilbert Henry Hicks, B.S., Mich. Agr. Coll., 1892,. Agricultural College, 
Botany; Bacteriology; Animal Morphology. 

Theodore Henry Hinchman, A.B., 1891, B.S., 1893, I^etroit. 
Mechanical Engineering. 

Ellen Clara Hogeboom, B.S., 1877, Saginaw, West Side, 

William Cephas Housel, KJB.' Univ. of Col., 1889, Boulder, Col, 
Political Economy; Finance; Comparative Constitutional Law. 

John Black Johnston, Ph.B., 1893, Ann Arbor. 

Animal Morphology; Physiology; Physiological Psychology. 

Fred Lockwood Keeler, B.S., 1893, Grass Lake. 

Electrical Engineering. 

Ceylon Samuel King^ston, A.B., St. Lawrence ifni 

versify, 1 892, 

Psychology; American Literature; Pedagogy. 
Louis Klingel, B.L., University of Illinois, 1893, 
Anne Mae Lutz, B.S., 1893, 

Vertebrate Morphology; Invertebrate Morphology; English. 
Elmer Adelbert Lyman, A.B., 1886, Ann Arbor, 

Mathematics; Mechanics; Astronomy. 

James Eugene Manchester,B.S.,6«zz/. of Minn., lSS4,Ann Arbor. 
Mathematics; Astronomy; Physics. 

Frank Addison Manny, A.B., 1 893, 

American Literature; European History; Rhetoric. 
Benjamin Fuller McLouth, B.S., South Dakota 
Agricultural College, 1 893, 

Newton D. Mereness, A.B., 1892, 

History; Political Economy; American Literature. 
Harriet Lathrop Merrow, A.M., Wellesley Cott., i^^-^, Mcrroiu, Cotvn« 



Canton, N, V. 

Mascoutah, III. 
LaFayette, Ind, 



Ann Arbor, 



Brookings, S. Dak, 
Marine City. 
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Ida May Muma, A.B., 1893, Ann Arbor, 

Greek; Latin; Classical Archaeology. 
John Augustus Munson, A.B., Central Univ, of 

Iowa, 1891, Pelluj la, 

German; French; Philosophy. 
Harvey Newton Ott, Ph.M., 189 1, Brookings, S, Dak, 

William Walter Parker, 'B.S.yMick. Agr. Coll., 1893, Charlotte. 

Organic Chemistry; General Chemistry; Mineralogy. 
Melvin Park Porter, A.B., 1893, West Sunbury, Pa, 

Philosophy; Political Economy; Physiology. 
Dan Lace Quirk, Jr., Ph.D., 1893, YpsUanti, 

Harrison McAllester Randall, Ph.B., 1893, Ann Arbor. 

Physics; Organic Chemistry; Quantitative Analysis. 
Henry Frederick Lewis Reichle, A.B., 1893, Saginaw, East Side. 

Latin; Greek; Classical Archaeology. 
Edwin Carl Roedder, A.B., 1893, Osterburken, Baden, 

German; Rhetoric; Anglo-Saxon. 
JohnHenrySchaffner, A.B.,^dr/^^r £/«2z/<frj'//j/, 1 893, MorganvUle, Kan. 

Botany; Animal Morphology; Geology. 
Thomas Chalkley Severance, A.B., 1889, A.M., 1893, Walled Lake. 
tGeorgia Smeallie, B.L., 1893, Independence, la. 

James Allen Smith, A.B., Univ. of Mo., 1886, 

LL.B., Univ. of Mo., 1887, , Kansas City, Mo. 

Political Economy; Finance; Comparative Constitutional Law. 
Clara Frances Stevens, i'J/<7M«/ Holyoke College, 188 1, Newburyport, Mass, 

Rhetoric; English Literature; ^Esthetics. 
Louis A. Strauss, B.L., 1893, Ann Arbor. 

Rhetoric; Philosophy; English Literature. 

Ira Dudley Travis, Ph.B., Albion College„i^^g, Albion. 

European History; Pedagogy; American History. 

Perry Fox Trowbridge, Ph.B., 1892, Ann Arbor. 

Organic Chemistry; Physics; Analytical Chemistry. 

Jessie Louise Van Vliet, A.B., Wellesley College, 1885, Oak Park, III, 
Latin; History of Philosophy; Ethics. 

Otto Louis Edgar Weber, B.S., 1893, -^^'^ Arbor. 

Mechanical Engineering. 

Louis Grant Whitehead, A.B., 1893, Vulcan. 

Ethics; Political Economy; Comparative Constitutional Law. 

Pauline Elisabeth Wies, Ph.B., 1892, Ann Arbor. 

German; Gothic; French. 

Charles Roberts Winegar,B.S., Mich. Agr. Coll., 1892, Ann Arbor. 

Robert Henry Wolcott, B.L., 1890, B.S., 1892, 

M.D., 1893, . Grand Rapids^ 

Vertebrate Morphology; Invertebrate Morphology; Physiology. 

Clarence George Wrentmore, B.S., 1893, .<4«« Arbor. 

Civil Engineering. 
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Harry Dale Wright, A.B., 1893, -^^^ Arbor, 

Greek; Latin: Greek History. 

The following students, enrolled in other departments, are also can- 
didates for an advanced degree in this Department. See page 118. 

ENROLLED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

David Porter Mayhew, Ph.B., 1893, Detroit, 

Physiology; Bacteriology; Physiological Chemistry. 

ENROLLED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

Elmer Louis Allor, B.S., 1892, Mt. Clemens, 

Theoretical Astronomy; Political Economy; Constitutional History. 
Harry Conant Bulkley, A.B., 1892, Monroe, 

Political Economy; American History; European Constitutional History. 
Arthur Howe Covert, A.B., 1893, Ann Arbor. 

Comparative Constitutional Law; Comparative Administrative Law; Finance. 
Humphrey Snell Gray, A.B., 1893, Ludington, 

Constitutional Law; Political Economy; History. 
William Henry Memer, A.B., 1892, Cedar Falls, la. 

Political Economy; Philosophy: American History. 
Raymond Elmoine Van Syckle, B.S., 189 1, Bay City, 

Political Economy; Political Philosophy; American History. 

CANDIDATES FOR A MASTER'S DEGREE AND FOR A DEGREE 
IN ENGINEERING, STUDYING IN ABSENTIA. 

NAME. RESIDENCB. 

Wirt McGregor Austin, Ph.B., 1887, Lapeer, 

Political Economy; Constitutional Law; American Literature. 

Hadley Baldwin, B.S., 1893, Mattoon, HI, 

Civil Engineering. 

William Dearborn Ball, B.S., 1890, Chicago^ III, 

Mechanical Engineering. 

Virginia Beauchamp, A.B., 1889, Colorado Springs, Col, 

Latin; German; French. 

Andrew Renick Benson, B.S., 1890, Chicago, 111, 

Civil Engineering. 

Alfred Stone Calkins, B.S., 1891, Joliet, III, 

Civil Engineering. 

Mary Sophia Case, A.B., 1884, Wellesley, Mass, 

British Philosophy; Political Philosophy; English Literature. 

Edwin Henry Cheney, B.S., 1892, Chicago, HI, 

Electrical Engineering. 

Rossetter Gleason Cole, Ph.B., 1888, Ripon^ Wis,, 

Music; German; ^Esthetics. 
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Allen Lysander Colton, A.B., 1890, Mount Hamilton, Cat. 

Astronomical Photography; Optics; Practical Astronomy. 

Ernest Ben Conrad, B.S., 1890, 
Mechanical Engineering. 

Charles Hall Cook, A.B., 1874, 

English Literature; History; Philosophy. 

George Ellsworth Dawson, A.B., 1887, . 
English Literature; Anglo-Saxon; German. 

Edwin De Barr, Ph.B., 1892, 

Organic Chemistry; English; General Chemistry. 

William Worth Eagan, Ph.B., 1889, 
Latin; Anglo-Saxon; English Literature. 

Eugene Gerald Fassett, B.S., 1892, 

Political Economy; American History; European History. 

Ida Bertha Paulina Fleischer, Ph.B., 1892, Ludington, 

German; Philosophy; Pedagogy. 

David Emil Heineman, Ph.B., 1887, Detroit. 

English Drama; History of the Fine Arts; International Law. 



New York, N. V. 
Billings, Mon, 
Ann Arbor, 
Norman, O. T, 
Ann Arbor. 
Chicago, III. 



Violet De Lille Jayne, A.B., 1887, 
English Literature; German; History. ' 

Jeptha Elmer Lemon, A.B., 1883, 

Pedagogy; English Literature; Psychology. 

William Andrew McAndrew, A.B., 1886, 
English Drama; History; Pedagogy. 

Frank Thomson Merry, B.L., 1890, 

History; American History; Political Elconomy. 

Robert Webber Moore, Ph.B., 1887, 
German; French; German History. 

Minott Eugene Porter, B.S.,.1893, 
Civil Engineering. 

Robert Lemuel Sackett, B.S., 1891, 
Civil Engineering. 

Henry Arthur Sanders, A.B., 1890, 
Greek; Latin; Sanskrit. 

Lewis Severance, A.B., 1892, 
French; English; History. 

Fred Fraley Sharpless, B.S., 1888, 

Economic Geology; Metallurgy; Ore Dressing. 

Lillie Maria Shaw, A.B., 1884, 
Greek; German; Botany. 

Lura Wallace Tozer, Ph.B., 1885, 
English Literature; German; French. 

Hugh Flournoy Van Deventer, B.S., 1892, 
Mining Engineering. 

Allen Sisson Whitney, A.B., 1885, 
Pedagogy; German; American History. 



Sanjosi, Cal. 
West Bay City. 
Brooklyn, N. V. 
Ann Arbor. 
Hamilton, N, Y. 
West Richfield, O, 
Richmond, Ind. 
Ann Arbor. 
St. Johns. 
Houghton. 
Bay City. 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Saginaw, East Side, 



Students, 
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UNDERGRADUATES.* 



NAMB. 



Mary Ella Abbey, 
Edith Maria Abbott, 
Inez Louise Abbott, 
Charles Wallace Adams, 
John Quincy Adams, 
Abraham Kohn Adler, 
Edward Newton. Adriance, 
Robert Sumner Albee, 
Mabel Aldrich, 
William Irving Aldrich, 
Fred Alexander, 
Kirkland Barker Alexander, 
Susie Helen Allen, 
Bayard Hoyt Ames, 
Robert Lewis Ames, 
Gustave Albin Anderson, 
Louis Warner Anderson, B.S. 

Albion College^ 
William Holmes Andrews, 
Julia Morehouse Angell, 
Harry Doughten Appleby, 
Frederic Niles Arnold, Jr., 
Kate Oretta Arnold, 
Edwin Wood Atwood, 
Frederick Stiles Atwood, 
Eliza Jane Austin, 
Lena C. Austin, 
Robert Oliver Austin, 
Walter Merville Austin, 
Stephen Cone Babcock, 
Cecil Frederick Bacon, 
Winifred Holland Bacon, 
Annie Louise Bacom, 
Samuel Herman Baer, 



DBGRBB. i 


:rbdit. residbnc 


A.B. 




Lowell. 

West Gardner^ Mass. 


A.B. 


76 


Holt. 


A.B. 


94 


Utica. 


B.L. 


93 


UHca. 


B.S. (Mech. E.) 


130 


Chicago^ m. 


B.S. (E.E.) 




Wyomingf 0, 


B.S. 


32 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


A.B. 


25 


Coldwater. 


B.S. (C.E.) 


58 


Coldwater, 


A.B. 


107 


Detroit. 


B.S. (Mech. E.) 


25 


Grosse Isle. 


Ph.B. 


35 


Grand Rapids. 


A.B. 


13 


Highlands^ Col. 


B^. (Mech. E.) 


91 


Pokagon. 


B.S. 




Beacon. 


B.S. (C.E.) 


29 


Albion. 


B.S. (Chem.) 


91 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Ph.B. 


29 


Chicago, III. 


B.S. (C.E.) 


80 


Wilmington^ Del. 
Dayton, 0. 


A.B. 


27 


Ypsilanti. 


B.L. 




Flint. 


Ph.B. 




Saginaw t East Side. 


A.B. 




Detroit. 


B.S. 


22 


Ann Arbor. 


B.L. 


65 


Morrice, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


65 


Ann Arbor. 


B.L. 


II 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ph.B. 




Toledo, 0. 


B.S. 


20 


Saginaw, East Side. 


B.L. 


41 


Chicago, III, • 


B.S. (Chem.) 


35 


Fort Smith, Ark. 



* The abbreviations in the column headed Dbgrbb indicate the degree for which the 
student is studying. Where no abbreviation is given, the student is pursuing miscella- 
neous studies without being registered as a candidate for a degree. The figures in the 
column headed Crbdit indicate the number of hours of work taken by candidates for 
degrees prior to the beginning of the current academic year, 1893-94, and completed 
without conditions, or received on advanced standing. By an hour o^ N^Q^^l:>^& isasaisjx 
the equivalent of one exercise a week for one semestex . Cota^^cce, '^^'^c- ^V 

i4 
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Charles Wiley Baggott, 
John Harges Bahrenburg, 
Delia Sophia Bailey, 
Hattip May Bailey, 
Lissa Florence Bailey, 
Charles Ba'ird, 
James Baird, 
James Madison Baker, 
Eugene Norrell Baldwin, 
Jeannette Isadore Baldwin, 
Edna Lenore Ballard, 
Bertha Emily Barber, 
Nathan Barlow, 
Florence Emma Barnard, 
Mortimer Grant Barnes, 
Abby Louise Barney, 
Bertha Carmelia Barney, 
Katie Eleanor Barnum, 
Nellie Prescott Barrett, 
Margaret Rosanna Barrette, 
Pauline Dutcher Barrows, 
Archie Ernest Bartlett, 
Edwin Southworth Bartlett, 
Henry Shepard Barton,' 
Caroline Bary, 
Mark Bary, 
Elmer Sereno Bassett, 
Mary Luella Batchelder, 
Edgar Bates, 
Nettie Hopkins Bates, 
Thomas Wilson Battin, 
William Guy Bauer, 
Burdette C. Baumgardner, 
Adelaide Baylor, 
Frank Ambrose Beach, 
Frederick Paul Beach, 
John Watson Beach, 
Lester Hayes Beals, 
Carl Richard Beardsley, 
Archibald Lachlan Becker, 
Luther Gilbert Beckwith, 
Ruth Beckwith, 
Ira Alanson Beddow, 



B.S. (Mech. 


E.) 4 


Ludington. 


B.S. 




Hoboken^ N.J, 


A.B. 


86 


Grand Rapids, 


B.L. 


io6 


Grand Rapids, 


Ph.B. 


72 


Bedford, la. 


A.B. 


76 


Chicago y III, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


30 


Chicago, III, 


B.L. 


10 


Lake Odessa, 


B.S. (E.E.) 




Jackson, Miss, 


A.B. 


14 


Battle Creek, 


B.L. 


29 


Ann Arbor, 
Norwalk, 0, 


Ph.B. 




Coldwater, 


A.B. 


65 


Saginaw, West Side, 
Loretto, Neb, 


Ph.B. 


51 


Ann Arbor, 


B.L. 


19 


Ann Arbor, 


B.S. 




Howell, 


B.S. 


88 


Chicago, III. 
Davenport, la, 
Ann Arbor, 


•A.B. 


88 


Cardington, 0, 
Brockton, Mass, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


30 


Louisville, Ky, 


B.L. 




Detroit, 


B.S. (Mech. 


E.) 


Detroit. 


B.S. 




Ann Arbor, 


B.L. 


30 


Warrensburg, HI, 
Bear Lake, 
Eagle, 


B.S. (Mech. 


E.) 96 


Omaha, Neb, 


B.S. 


65 


Hastings, 


B.L., 


123 


Manistee, 
Wabash, Ind,- 


B.L. 


64 


Medina, N. Y, 


B.S. (E.E.) 




Lexington, 


A.B. 




Lexington. 


A.B. 


50 


Grand Blanc, 


B.S. (C.E.) 




Elkhart, Ind, 


B.S. (Mech. 


E.)ii6 


Hesperia. 


B.L. 




Ann Arbor, 
Ann Arbor, 


Ph.B. 


^3. 


BirmingRam, 
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Grace Griffith Begle, 






Detroit, 


Edwin Jemson Bement, 


Ph.B. 




Lansing. 


Howard Bement, 


Ph.B. 


28 


Lansing, 


John Adam Bendinger, 


B.S. 


66 


Cincinnati^ 0, 


George Welcome Benham, 


B.S. (Mech. 


E.) 


Detroit. 


Elsie Gertrude Benjamin, 






Ann Arbor, 


Clare A. Bennett, 


B.S: (C.E.) 




Fen ton. 


Elise Chenault Bennett, 


Ph.B. 


60 


Richmond^ Ky. 


Mary Ella Bennett, 


Ph.B. 


72 


Ann Arbor, 


William Hoyt Bennett, 


B.L. 


28 


Ravenswoody HI. 


Emma Bettes, 


Ph.B. 


57 


Washington, D. C, 


Mattie Ellen Bettes, 






Grand Rapids. 


Alice Blester, 


A.B. 


65 


Chicago y Hi. 


Elizabeth Brownell Bigelow, 


, B.L. 




Conneauty 0. 


Elton Pope Billings, 


A.B. 


36 


Grand Rapids. 


William Gray Billings, 


B.L. 


62 


Davison Station. 


Eugene Beasley Binford, 


B.L. 


38 


Marshalltown, la. 


Harriet Elizabeth Bingham, 


B.L. 


29 


Lhibuque^ la. 


Emma Myrtelle Bird, 


Ph.B. 




Birmingham, 


John Charles Bird, 


B.S. (Mech. 


E.)98 


Jackson. 


Arthur Woodward Birdsall, 


B.S. (E.E.) 




Lapeer. 


Frances Lewis Bishop, M.D. 


) 




Ann Arbor. 


August Blaess, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


57 


Ann Arbor. 


James Blair, 


B.S. (Mech. : 


E.) 109 


Grand Rapids, 


Birdsil Edwin Blanchard, 


B.S. (E.E.) 




Greenville. 


Jamie Maud Blanchard, 


B.L. 


99 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Murray Blanchard, Jr., 


B.S. (C.E.) 




Peru, III. 


Edmund Block, 


A.B. 


67 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Arthur Collier Bloomfield, 


A.B. 


72 


Jackson, 


Mary Putnam Blount, 






Byron, III. 


Achsa Margaret Blunt, 


B.L. 




Ann Arbor, 


Henry Wm. Chas. Bodecker, 


B.S. 


38 


New York, N, Y, 


Harry Edward Bodman, 


Ph.B. 


34 


Toledo, 0, 


Ivaleta Boice, 


Ph.B. 




Lansing, 


William Edward Bolles, 


B.L. 


48 


Detroit. 


Charles Allen Bond, 






Battle Creek. 


Lesta Edith Bookwalter, 






Greenville, 0, 


William Chalmers Borst, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


45 


Denver, Col. 


Mabel Bosworth, 


A.B. 


4 


Ann Arbor. 


Eva Bothe, 


B.L. 




West Bay City, 


Clara Louisa Botsford, 


B.L. 




Kalamazoo, 


Grace Mabel Botsford, 


B.L. 




Detroit. 


Norman Trenholm Bourland 


y B.L. 


S^ 


: Peoria, HI. 
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Philip Daggett Bourland, 


B.S. (Chem.) 


75 


Peoria^ III, 


Robert Collyer Bourland, 


A.B. 


II 


Peoria, III, 


Samuel Robert Boyce, Ph.C 


•» 




Brooklyn, 


Carl Boyd, 


Ph.B. 


94 


Ann Arbor, 


James Roy Boyd, 






La Porte, Ind, 


Marcus Calvin Boylan, 


B.S. 


97 


Ann Arbor, 


Minnie Angeline Boylan, 


Ph.B. 


25 


Ann Arbor, 


Elihu Harry Boynton, 


Ph.B. 


• 


St, Clair, 


Gertrude Adele Bojmton, 






Grand Rapids, 


Fred Ellsworth Bradfield, 


A.B. 


i8 


Grand Rapids, 


Thomas Parks Bradfield, 


Ph.B. 


100 


Grand Rapids. 


Bertha Theresa Bradley, 


Ph.B. 




Grand Rapids, 


Louise Marks Breitenbach, 


Ph.B. 


2 


Detroit, 


Joseph Brennemann, Jr., 


Ph.B. 


86 


Peru, III, 


Clare Briggs, 


B.S. (Chem.) 


100 


Battle Creek, 


Ima Gould Briggs, 


Ph.B. 




Battle Creek, 


Frank Briscoe, 


A.B. 


67 


Detroit, 


Deward Augustus Britten, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


i8 


Ann Arbor, 


Everett Dickson Brodhead, 


B.L. 




Coldwater, 


John Bert Brooks, 


A.B. 


68 


Ann Arbor, 


Lelia Brouillette, 


B.L. 


94 


Terre Haute, Ind, 


Alice Brown, 


A.B. 


30 


Grand Rapids, 


Charles LeRoy Brown, 






Dixon, III, 


Harriette Alvira Brown, 






Marine City, 


James Lehi Brown, 






Pleasant Grove, Utah, 


J. Earl Brown, 


B.S. 


28 


Lansing, 


Chester Groves Browne, 






Anderson, Ind, 


Sara Spencer Browne, 


Ph.B. 


12 


Ann Arbor, 


Edgar Ewell Brownson, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


8 


Rochester, 


Hortense Valentine Bruce, 






Bumside, 


Edward Adolph Bruegel, 






Ann Arbor, 


Julian Eugene Buchanan, 






Sterling, Col, 


Anna Elizabeth Buck, 


A.B. 




Ann Arbor, 


Gertrude Buck, 


B.S. 


97 


Kalamazoo, 


Hambden Buel, 






Ann Arbor, 


Harry Copley Buell, 


B.S. (Mech. E. 


.) 48 


Ann Arbor, 


Ella May Bullard, 


A.B. 


66 


Geneva, N. Y, 


Ernest Nelson Bullock, 


A.B. 


85 


Randolph, Mass, 


Madge Genevieve Bunday, 


Ph.B. 




St. Johns. 


Frederick Henry Burdick, Jr, 


., B.S. (C.E.) 


39 


Saginaw, East Side. 


Abraham Lincoln Burgan, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


48 


Lake Linden, 


Harry Owen Burkert, 






Detroit, 


Fred Hutton Burley, 


A.B. 




Detroit. 
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Shelton Couch Burr, 
Ray Haddock Burrell, 
Mary Louise Burridge, 
Charles Ward Burton, 
Mary Agnes Burton, 
Piatt Richard Bush, 
Harriet Edwina Bushnell, 
Nina M. Bushnell, 
Juliet Morton Butler, 
Orma Fitch Butler, 
Caroline Maria Butterfield, 
Rupert Olin Butterfield, 
Mary Ruth Butts, 
Leo Martin Butzel, 
John Fletcher Byington, 
George Jason Cadwell, 
Eliza Begole Cady, 
Walter John Cahill, 
Jeannette Eliza Caldwell, 
Maude Elainfe Caldwell, 
William Anderson Caldwell, 
William Richard Caldwell, 
Mabel Clair Cameron, 
Elizabeth Francis Camp, 
Katherine Barker Camp, 
Alexander Macomb Campau, 
Melancthon Woolsey 

Campau, 
Albert Alexis Campbell, 
Archibald Campbell, 
Charles Cisco Campbell, 
Mary Campbell, 
Robert Clair Campbell, 
Ray Bishop Canfield, 
William Bradford Canfield, 
Edward Wyatt Cannady, 
Francis Xavier Carmody, 
Claude Silas Carney, 
Charles Albert Carpenter, 
Charles Knapp Carpenter, 
Gilbert Vilas Carpenter, 
June Carpenter, 
Laura Augusta Carpenter, 



A.B. 




T^avenworth^ Kan, 


B.S. 


II 


Ann Arbor, 
Tecumseh, 
Detroit 
Detroit, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


61 


Saginaw, East Side. 
Detroit. 


B.L. 


46 


Flint, 


B.S. 


23 


Grand Rapids, 


Ph.B. 


8 


Ann Arbor, 


Ph.B. 


47 


Ann Arbor, 


B.S. 


42 


Ann Arbor, 


B.L. 


72 


Ann Arbor, 


Ph.B. 


96 


Detroit, 


A.B. 


56 


Battle Creek, 


Ph.B. 


113 


Chicago^ III, 
Ann Arbor. 


B.S.(C.E.) 


30 


Chicago, III, 


A.B. 


72 


Ann Arbor, 


Ph.B. 


49 


Fremont, 0, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


34 


St. Louis, Mo, 


B.S.(C.E.) 


56 


Traverse City, 
Marysville, 0, 
Cleveland, 0, 


B.S. 


124 


Cleveland, 0. 


B.S.(E.E.) 


8 


Detroit, 


B.S.;Mech.E.) 


32 


Detroit, 
Inter's, Ind, 


Ph.B. 


32 


Manhattan, III, 


Ph.B. 


60 


Leitet's, Ind, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


B.S. 


102 


Ypsiianti. 


A.B. 




Ann Arbor, 


Ph.B. 


97 


Detroit. 


B.S. 


20 


Mascoutah, lU, 
Watervliet, 


B.L. 




Schoolcraft, 


B.S.(C.E.) 


8 


Fames, 


Ph.B. 


52 


BaileyviUe, HI, 


B.S. 




Iron Mountain, 


Ph.B. 


100 


Ann Arbor. 


A.B. 




Ann Arbor. 
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William Ransom Carpenter, 


Ph.B. 




Iron Mountain. 


Iris Carr, 


B.L. 


70 


Ann Arbor. 


Lauren Duane Carr, 


B.S.(Chem.) 


1^4 


Brayton, S. Dak. 


Mabel Emma Carr, 






Brayton, S. Dak, 


Ada Malvina Cartwright, 


B.L. 


29 


Oregon, III. 


Hugh Arthur Chambers, 


B.S.(C.E.) 


15 


Des Mcines, la. 


Richard Opie Champion, 


B.S. 




Beacon. 


George Moseley Chandler, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


10 


Chicago, III, 


Artena Mary Chapin, 


A.B. 


32 


Fort Wayne, Ind, 


Henry Oliver Chapoton, 


B.S. 


104 


Mt. Clemens, 


William Herbert Charnley, 


Ph.B. 


117 


Goshen, Ind, 


Taiyin Cheo, 






Kiukiang, China, 


Howard Everett Chickering, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


lOI 


Ann Arbor. 


Wallace Wiley Chickering, 


B.S.(Mech. E.) 


53 


Ann Arbor. 


Elaine Childs, 


B.L. 


44 


Hanoverville, Md, 


Ward Nelson Choate, 


Ph.B. 


29 


Jackson, 


Charles Frisbie Chubb, 


Ph.B. 




Coldwater, 


Francis LeGrande Church, 


B.S. 




Holly. 


Myrtle Belle Claar, 






Berrien Springs. 


Addison Clark, Jr. A.B., Add 






Ran University, 


A.B. 


46 


Thorp Spring, Tex, 


Celia May Clark, 


B.L. 




Petoskey. 


Clarence Day Clark, 


Ph.B. 


31 


Northville, 


Harry Walter Clark, 


B.S.(Mech. E.) 


102 


Ann Arbor. 


Helen Anderson Clark, 






Grand Rapids, 


Laura Eoline Clemens, 


Ph.B. 


95 


Ashtabula, 0. 


Carolyn Belle Cline, 


B.S. 


2 


West Branch, 


Philip Russell Coats, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


40 


Saginaw, East Side. 


Katharine Lawrence Codd, 






Detroit. 


Howard Earle Coffin, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


8 


Ann Arbor. 


Raymond Lynn Coffin, 


A.B. 


24 


Grand Rapids, 


Burnham Colburn, 


B.S.(C.E.) 


53 


Detroit, 


Bessie Maude Colby, 


B.L. 


16 


Adamsville, 


Pearl Leone Colby, 


B.S. 


60 


Ann Arbor, 


Frank Tompkins Coldwell, 


B.S.(E.E.) 




Matteawan, N. Y, 


Harry Arthur Cole, 


B.L. 


32 


Hinsdale, III, 


Oscar Phipps Cole, 


A.B. 


27 


Berlin Falls, N. H, 


Rufus Ivory Cole, 


B.S. 




Peru, III. 


Simon Peter Cole, 






Ann Arbor, 


Frederick William Backus 








Coleman, 


A.B. 


36 


Detroit, 


Harry Coleman, 






St. Johns. 


Ralph CoUamore, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


4 


Toledo, 0, 
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Emmons Collins, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


12 


Western Springs, III, 


Grace Louise Collins, 


Ph.B. 


41 


Peotone, III. 


Mabel Colton, 


A.B. 


52 


Toledo, 0, 


Mary Adelaide Colton, 






Ionia, 


Harold Orange Comstock, 


B.S.(C.E.) 


14 


Owosso, 


William Cole Conant, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


105 


Chicago, III, 


John Chassell Condon, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


40 


Ann Arbor, 


Jesse I. Conklin, 


B.S.(C.E.) 


100 


Springport, 


Alfred Beethoven Connable, 


B.S. 


lOI 


Petoskey, 


Merritt S. Conner, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


33 


Paw Paw, 


Lettie Lenore Conover, 


B.S. 


58 


Coldwater. 


Charles Henry Conrad, 


B.L. 


74 


Chicago, m. 


Charles Goldsmith Cook, 


A.B. 


32 


Detroit, \ 


Charles Olney Cook, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 




Detroit. ] 


Samuel Richard Cook, 






Ann Arbor, 


Clarence Sidney Cooke,' 






Flat Rock. 


Jane Elizabeth Cooke, 






Monroe. 


Spencer Pearson Cooke, 






Monroe. 


Anna Elizabeth Cool, 


Ph.B. 


30 


Decatur, III. 


Mary Beatrice Cooley, 






Ann Arbor. 


Maud Irene Cooley, 


A.B. 


36 


Canandaigua, N. V, 


Lelia May Coolidge, 






Winnebago, III. 


Byron Henry Coon, 


Ph.B. 




Ann Arbor, 


Rose Mary Cooper, 






St. Louis, Mo. 


John Corbin, Jr., 


Ph.B. 


79 


New Harmony, Ind, 


Harold Dunbar Corbusier, 


B.S.(C.E.) 




Ann Arbor. 


Elmer John Comwell, 


B.L. 


8 


Saginaw, East Side, 


William Clayton Coryell, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


28 


Grand Rapids, 


Howard Malcom Cox, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


71 


Chicago, III, 


Winifred Rose Craine, 


B.L. 


67 


Detroit. 


Henry Shepherd Crane, 


A.B. 


42 


Detroit. 


Katharine Andrew Crane, 


B.L. 


99 


LaPorte, Ind. 


Rose May Cranston, 






Constantine. 


Edgar Crilly, 


B.L. 


7 


Chicago, III. 


Albert Robinson Crittenden, 


, A.B. 


86 


Frankfort. 


John Robert Crouse, 


A.B. 




Fostoria, 0. 


"fGalen Greenfield Crozier, 


B.S. 


81 


Ann Arbor, ; 


Arthur Gerrish Cummer, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


24 


Cadillac. 


Waldo Emerson Cummer, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


31 


Cadillac, 


Alexander Cumming, 


Ph.B. 




Oil City, Pa, 


Harry White Cummings, 


B.L. 




Toledo, 0. 


Fred Richard Cutcheon, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


43 


Grand Rapids, 


Lewis Dana Cutcheon, 






Grand Ratals, 
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Max Hartranft Cutcheon, 
Karl Gustave Dahlstrom, 
Herbert Allan Dancer, 
Effie Danforth, 
Horace Warren Danforth, 
Francis Potter Daniels, 
John Wesley Dasef, 
Amaziah Donald Davis, 
Calvin Olin Davis, 
Charles Pugh Davis, 
Paul Edward Davis, 
George Lawrence Davison, 
David Lake DavoU, Jr., Ph.C. 
Francis Spencer Dayton, 
Robert Louis Dean, 
Josiah Dearborn, 
Edward Harris Decker, 
William Bellows Decker, 
Walter Deffenbaugh, 
John Henry Deitz, 
Rose Demmon, 
Almon Henry Demrick, 
Sara Den Bleyker, 
Lewis Nelson DeVore, 
Will Earles DeWitt, 
Edward Charles DeWolfe, 
Carrie Leila Dicken, 
Hugh William Dicken, 
James Henry Dickson, 
Lydia Anne Dittman, 
Gertrude Adelaide Divine, 
Belle Donaldson, 
Bessie Edith Donaldson, 
Nina May Doty, 
Herman J. Douds, 
Helen Louise Douglas, 
Margaret Alice Douglas, 
Stephen Arnold Douglass, 
William Downie, 
Myron LaFayette Downs, 
Walter Wendell Drew, 
Wilbert Sheperd Drew, 
Helen Eliza Dryer, 



B.S.(E.E.) 


62 


Grand Rapids, 


B.L. 


8 


Iskpeming, 


B.L. 


59 


Chelsea, 


Ph.B. 


20 


Ann Arbor, 


B.L. 




Denver, Col, 


A.B. 


67 


Ionia, 
Sheridan, 


A.B. 


28 


1 

Grand Rapids, 


A.B. 


60 


Macomb, 


B.L. 


25 


Lewis y la. 


B.L. 


8 


Detroit, 


B.S.(Chem.) 


lOI 


Joliet, III, 


» 


1 


Amesbury, Mass, 


B.L. 




Chicago, III, 


B.L. 


5 


Hinsdale, III, 


A.B. 


93 


Effingham, N, H, 


A.B. 




Battle Creek, 


A.B. 


5 


Battle Creek, 


Ph.B. 




South Bend, Ind, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


27 


Caro, 


A.B. 


22 


Ann Arbor, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


103 


Roseville, 


B.S. 


107 


Kalamazoo, 


B.S.(C.E.) 


19 


West Middleburg, 0. 


B.S. (E.E.) 


14 


Saginaw, West Side, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


63 


Michigan City, Ind, 
Romeo. 


A.B. 




Romeo. 


A.B. 


lOI 


Portland, Ore, 


A.B. 


64 


Romeo. 


B.L. 




Ann Arbor. 


A.B. 


75 


West Bay City, 


B.L. 


• 


St. Joseph, 


Ph.B. 


56 


Ann Arbor, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


59 


Canton, O. 


Ph.B. 


25 


Ann Arbor, 


B.L. 




Ann Arbor, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


51 


Plain City, 0, 


B.S.(C.E.) 


3 


Detroit, 


A.B. 


62 


Chicago, III. 


A.B. 


89 


Grand Rapids, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


21 


Hillsdale. 


A.B. 


32 


Fort Wayne, Ind, 
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Mary Ellen Duffy, 
James Horace Dunbar, 
Miriam Dunbar, 
Anna Stuart Duncan, 
Charles Henry Duncan, 
John Dudley Dunham, 
Elmore Ray Dunlap, 
William Le Roy Dunn, 

Ph. C, M. D., 
Annie Dunster, 
Louis Daniel Dwight, 
John Henry Dye, « 

Peter William Dykema, 
Lucy Nash Eames, 
Marquis B. Eaton, 
Fred Albert Eckert, 
Charles Morton Eddy, 
Jay D. Edmonds, 
Sheridan Williams Ehrman, 
Fannie Mabel Elliott, 
Charles William Ellis, 
Elmer Myron Ellsworth, 
Dora Deett Elmer, 
Ralph Henry Elsworth, 
Harold Hunter Emmons, 
Mary Louisa Engelhard, 
Edward Brind Escott, 
Daisy Florence Evans, 
Harry Oliver Evans, 
Percy Henriques Evans, 
Richard Deming Ewing, 
Herman Henry Eymer, 
Matilda Louise Fairman, 
Thaddeus Loomis Famham, 
Tertia Amelia Farnsworth, 
Albert Theodore Farrell, 
Lena Elizabeth Faulds, 
Frank Thomas Faxon, 
Alva Howard Felger, 
Jesse Lee Felger, 
Herbert Spencer Felsenthal, 
Aristene Noyes Felts, 
Charles Albert Fennell, 



Ph.B. 


98 


Ann Arbor. 


B.S.(C.E.) 


70 


Bay City, 


B.S. 


66 


South Bend, Ind. 


B.L. 


II 


Au Sable. 


Ph.B. 


68 


Ann Arbor. 


A.B. 


75 


Columbus, 0. 
Pontiac. 


B.S.(Bio.) 


lOI 


Ann Arbor, 


Ph.B. 


64 


Ann Arbor, 


B.S.(C.E.) 


49 


Decatur. 


B.S.(C.E.) 


79 


Ann Arbor, 


B.L. 


69 


Grand Rapids, 


B.S.(Bio.) 


57 


Ann Arbor. 


Ph.B. 




Paw Paw. 
Romeo. 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


59 


Toledo, 0, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


29 


Chicago, m, 
Decatur, III, 


Ph. B. 


96 


Pontiac. 


B.S.(E.E.) 


64 


Detroit. 


B.S.(C.E.) 




ThomvUle, 


A.B. 


108 


Mason, 


B.S. 


22 


Ludington, 


A.B. 


• 


Ann Arbor, 
Ann Arbor. 
Grand Rapids, 


B.L. 


29 


Houghton. 


A.B. 


84 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


B.S.(E.E.) 


II 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


B.S.(C.E.) 


28 


Grand Rapids^ 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


107 


Saginaw, East Side, 


Ph.B. 


36 


Chicago, 111, 


B.S.(Mech. E.) 




Green Oak. 


Ph.B. 




T^.avenworth, Kan, 


B.S.(C.E.) 




Escanaba. 


A.B. 


68 


Saginaw. 


B.L. 




Kansas City, Mo, 


Ph.B. 


67 


Geneseo, III. 


Ph.B. 




Geneseo, III. 


B.S. 




Chicago, III. 
Fort Wayne Ind^ 


B.L. 




Kansas C\t^,Mo« 
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Gustave Herman Ferbert, 


' Ph.B. 




Cleveland^ 0. 


James Leonard Ferguson, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 




Chic a go , III, 


Dexter Mason Ferry, Jr., 


A.B. 


25 


Detroit, 


Oceana Ferrey, 


Ph.B. 




Lansing. 


Freeman Field, 


B.S.(C.E.) 




Detroit. 


Richard Fischer, Ph. C, 


B.S.(Chem.) 


105 


Ann Arbor, 


Bertha May Fish, 


Ph.B. 




Thornton, 


Dora Clementine Fisher, 


Ph.B. 




Ann Arbor, 


George Frederick Fisher, 


B.S.(E.E.) 




Ann Arbor, 


Georgiana Fisher, 






Coldivater. 


Orleana Amanda Fisher, 


B.L. 


57 


Abilene^ Kan. 


Ella Virginia Fitch, 


A.B. 


100 


Joliet, III. 


Kenneth Chauncey Fitch, 


A.B. 


66 


Joliet, III, 


John Watson FitzGerald, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


31 


Grand Rapids, 


Bessie Flagg, 


B.S. 




Plainfield, III, 


Lillian Fliege, 






Calumet, 


James Harmon Flinn, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


20 


Detroit. 


Rudolph Frederick Flinter- 








mann. 


A.B. 


88 


Detroit. 


Norman Flowers, 


Ph.B. 


20 


Detroit. 


John Fogelsong, 


A.B. 


33 


Burlington y Ind, 


Clara Josephine Foley, 






Ann Arbor. 


Mary Eva Foley, 


B.L. 


71 


Milwaukee y Wis, 


Ernest Elwood Ford, LL.B., 






St. Joseph, 


Archibald Alexander Forshee, 

' 4 




Ypsilanti. 


Anna Munson Forsyth, 


B.L. 




Ann Arbor. 


Burt Lewis Foster, 


B.S. (Mech. E.) 36 


Ann Arbor, 


Charles Woodworth Foster, 


B.L. 


72 


Lansifig. 


Frances Alma P'oster, 


B.L. 


12 


Detroit. 


Leah Isabel Fowler, 


B.L. 


30 


St. Johns, 


James Joseph Franc, 


Ph.B. 


37 


Toledo, 0, 


Colman Dudley Frank, 


B.L. 


ID 


Toledo, 0. 


George Ernest Frazer, 


A.B. 




Marquette, 


Hally Frank Frederickson, 


A.B. 


103 


Chicago, III. 


Herbert Ephraim French, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


86 


Reeds burg. Wis. 


Jed Burt Freund, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 




Champion. 


Raynor Spalding Freund, 


B.S. 


20 


Champion. 


Selig Alexander Friedberg, 






El Dorado, Kan. 


Robert Victor Friedman, 


Ph.B. 


105 


Aluskegon. 


Walter Carver Fritze, 


B.L. 


60 


Chicago, III. 


Maude Ethel Fuller, 


A.B. 


45 


Charlotte. 


Stuart Eugene Galbraith, 


B.L. 


53 


Poutiac. 


Fanny Agnes Gale, 


Ph.B. 


65 


Aurora, III. 
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Mabel Caroline Gale, 






Aurora^ III, 


Herbert Alpheus Gallup, 






Norwalky 0, 


Henry Bennett Gammon, 


A.B. 


71 


Crestorij III, 


Minnie Julia Garner, 


B.L. 




Ann Arbor, , 


Eugene Horace Garnett, 


B.L. 


79 


Chicago, III, 


Herbert Rodgers Gates, 


B.S. (E.E.) 




Chicago, III, 


Abigail Stuart Gaudern, 






Pioneer, 0, 


Lillian Missouri Geddes, Ph.C, 




Ann Arbor, 


Henry Geismer, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


8 


Sturgis, 


Adam Henry Gentzler, 


Ph.B. 


22 


Constantine, 


Conrad Georg, 


A.B. 


41 


Ann Arbor. 


Fred Scott Gerrish, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 




Cadillac, 


Julia Emma Gettemy, 






Moline, III, 


Jessie Bertha Gibbes, 


B.L. 


38 


Ann Arbor, 


Faith Holt Gilbert, 


Ph.B. 


31 


Detroit, 


Francis Foster Gilchrist, 


B.S. (C.E.) 




Chicago, III, 


Neil Alexander Gilchrist, 






Ishpenting, 


Harvey Gould Gilkerson, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


48 


Valencia, Kan, 


George Francis Gillett, 


B.S. (E.E.) 




Saginaw, West Side, 


Charles Robert Gillis, 


Ph.B. 


59 


Ann Arbor, 


Gaylord Wilson Gillis, 


B.L. 


31 


Detroit, 


Lina Kate Gjems, 


Ph.B. 


52 


Willmar, Minn, 


Ella Maud Glaser, 


A.B. 




West Bay City, 


Nellie E. Goldthwaite, 


B.S. (Chem.) 


100 


Jamestown, N, Y, 


Sophia Gomberg, 


B.S. 


25 


Ann Arbor, 


Horatio Stuart Goodell, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


19 


Detroit, 


Luman Webster Goodenough,B.S. 


17 


Ludington, 


Marie Louise Goodman, 


Ph.B. 


65 


Westport, Mo, 


Henrietta Isman Goodrich, 


B.L. 


103 


Chicago, III, 


Thomas Edward Goodrich, 


B.S. ^Bio.) 


46 


Brutus, 


Louis Janes Goodyear, 


Ph.B. 


68 


Hastings, 


Willard Clark Xjore, 


Ph.B. 


97 


Chicago, III, 


Annie Morris Goshen, 


B.L. 


53 


Lafayette HiU, Pa, 


Eben Bailey Gower, 


Ph.B. 


122 


Odell, III, 


Sergius Paul Grace, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


29 


Ann Arbor, 


Ziba Kent Graham, 


Ph.B. 




Detroit, 


Edward Proctor Graves, 


B.S. (C.E.) 




Kansas City, Mo, 


McDowell Graves, 






Detroit, 


Porter Graves, 


B.L. 




Kansas City, Mo, 


Charles Henry Gray, 






Chicago, III. 


Edwin Gray, 


A.B. 


60 


Carthage, Mo. 


Walter Gray, 


B.L. 




Carthage, Mo. 


Fred May Green, 






Ch,arle-uo\x. 
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Albert Emerson Greene, 
Lucy Bentley Greene, 
George Frank Greenleaf, 
Robert ^cKay Greenshields, 
Jessie Scott Gregg, 
Oscar Greulich, 
Edna Ernest Grimes, 
Boone Gross, 
Theresa Alvina Grube, 
Augustus Ernest Guenther, 
Dwight May Guillotte, 
Edward Wilson Guitteau, 
R. Prosper Gustin, 
William Joseph Guthrie, 
George Depue Hadzsits, 
Irma Hadzsits, 
Netta Wilhelmina Haffner, 
Walter Charles Haight, 
Jacob George Halaplian, 
Benjamin Franklin Hall, Jr., 
Ernest Freeman Hall, 
Omar Israel Hall, 
Robert Foote Hall, 
Florence Mabelle Halleck, 
Paul Hamilton, 
Walter Monroe Hamilton, 
John Churchill Hammond, 
Harrie D. Hamper, 
Frank Hamsher, 
James Sumner Handy, 
Merton Walter Handy, 
Herbert Osborne Hanford, 
Carrie Adelaide Hardy, 
Charles Jacobson Harmon, 
Emily Augustine Harper, 
Edmund Rice Harrington, 
George Herbert Harrington, 
Achsah May Harris, 
Archie Lee Harris, 
George Wesley Harris, 
Jessie Gertrude Harris, 
Louise Mather Harris, 
Henry TYiom2iS Harrison, 



Ph.B. 


65 


Ann Arbor, 


B.L. 




Maywood, Jil, 


B.L. 


24 


Chicago^ III. 


A.B. 




Romeo. 
Ann Arbor. 


B.S. (C.E.) 


III 


Milwaukee^ Wis. 


Ph.B. 


70 


Elkhart, Ind. 


Ph.B. 


4 


Chicago, III. 


B.L. 


30 


Ann Arbor. 


B.S. (E.E.) 


41 


Sandusky, 0, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


33 


Saginaw, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


7 


Toledo, 0. 


B.S. (E.E.) 


95 


Bay City, 


A.B. 


72 


Bedford, la. 


A.B. 


83 


Detroit, 


B.L. 


62 


Detroit, 


B.S. 


56 


Sturgis, 


B.L. 


26 


Sycamore, III, 


A.B. 




Saginaw, West Side. 


B.L. 


92 


Lansing, 


A.B. 


89 


Kalamazoo. 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


8 


Ann Arbor. 


A.B. 


no 


Williamston. 


Ph.B. 


31 


Ann Arbor, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


31 


Kingston, Ind, 


A.B. 


98 


Bucyrus, O, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


103 


South Lyon. 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


102 


Greenville. 


Ph.B. 


65 


Decatur, III. 


A.B. 


64 


Ann Arbor. 

New Berlin, N. Y. 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


39 


Detroit, 


B.S. 


43 


Ypsilanti, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


99 


Chicago, HI, 


Ph.B. 


28 


Detroit, 


Ph.B. 


21 


Port Huron, 
Titusville, Pa. 
Emporia, Kan. 


B.S. (C.E.) 




Orange, Mass, 
Buffalo, N, V, 


PhJ3. 


95 


Fountain City, Ind. 
Ann Arbor, 


B.S. (E.E.) 




St. Louis, 





Students, 
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Edwin Brett Hart, 


B.L. 


30 


Sandusky, 0. 


Henry Parker Hart, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


23 


Detroit. 


Ray Hart, 


B.L. 


III 


Midland. 


Frances Elvira Hartley, 


Ph.B. 


65 


Baltimore, Md. 


William Everett Hartman, 


B.L. 


4 


Chicago, III. 


Edith Achsah Hartshorn, 


B.L. 


58 


Owosso. 


Jennie May Harvey, 






Anamosa, la. 


Maurice Edward Harvey, 


B.S. 




Allegan. 


Thomas John Hatswell, Jr., 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


28 


Saginaw, East Side. 


Alex Michael Haubrich» 


B.S. (E.E.) 


83 


Detroit. 


Bernice Lena Haug, 


B.S. 


107 


Battle Creek. 


Grace Frances Haven, 






Ann Arbor. 


Edna Madeline Havens, 






Hastings. 


Richard Wyckoff Hawkins, 








LL.B., Northwestern Univ., 




Highland Park, III. 


lonet Haydon, 


B.L. 


31 


Decatur, 


Nellie Myra Hayes, 


B.L. 


13 


Grand Rapids. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson Hayes,Ph.B. 


85 


Galva, III. 


George Hayler, Jr.., 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


104 


Ann Arbor, 


Lewis Hunter Hays, 


B.L. 


4 


Peoria, III, 


William Albert Heartt, 


B.S. 


60 


St. Joseph, 


Dorcas Hedden, 


■ 




Charlton, N, V, 


Earl Raye Hedrick, 


A.B. 


26 


Ann Arbor, 


Stella Blanche Hedrick, 






Ann Arbor, 


Fred Heffelbower, 


A.B. 


12 


Ann Arbor, 


Susan Heffernan, 


Ph.B. 


98 


Marquette, 


Annie Hegeler, 


B.L. 


10 


La Salle, III, 


Herman Hegeler, 






La Salle, III, 


James Heggie, 


B.S. (Chem.) 


32 


Joliet, III, 


Joanna King Hempsted, 


B.L. 


30 


Detroit. 


Elizabeth C. Hench, 


Ph.B. 


57 


Carlisle, Pa, 


Margaret Eleanor Hench, 


Ph.B. 


47 


Carlisle, Pa, 


Grace Asenath HendricksoE 


>> 




Ann Arbor, 


FrederickWilliam Henninger, B.S. (E.E.) 


8 


Brooklyn, 0, 


Harry Patterson Herdman, 


Ph.B. 




Zanesville, 0, 


Etta Herschberger, 


A.B. 


29 


Peoria, III, 


Frank Hugh Hess, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


53 


Ann Arbor, 


Julia Blanche Hickey, 


B.L. 


35 


Lansing, 


Turner Paul Hickey, 


A.B. 


38 


Lansing, 


Josiah Edwin Hickman, 






Benjamin, Utah, 


Winifred Ava Higbee, 


A.B. 


99 


Buchanan: 


Annie Louise Hill, 


A.B. 




Detroit, 


Clark Warner HUl. 






AiM\. Arbor » 
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Eliza M. Hill, 
Isadora Leon Hill, 
Edwin Smith Hinckley, 
Bertha Katharine Hine, 
Lena Louise Hine, 
Emma Mary Hinkley, 
Mildred Turner Hinsdale, 
Alice Hoadley, 
Catherine Hoadley, 
John Seldon Hoadley, 
Herman Franklin Hoch, 
Ida Mabel Hodgdon, 
Julia Mott Hodge, 
Harry Hodgman, 
Edna Marie Holbrook, 
Evans Holbrook, 
Ninah May Holden, 
Percy Melvin Holdsworth, 
Edward Morton Holland, 
Julia Anna Holland, 
Sabin Hooper, 
Bessie Lee Hopkins, 
Emma Louise Hopkins, 
Fay Mar Hopkins, 
Kate Almira Hopper, 
Bryson Dexter Horton, 
Isabelle Hosie, 
Edward Bishop House, 
Arthur Miller Hovey, 
Berton James Howard, 
John Henry Howard, 
Sarah May Howard, 
Minnie Pearl Howell, 
Euretta Amelia Hoyles, 
Edwin Delos Hoyt, 
Hobart Birney Hoyt, 
Abigail Hubbard, 
Arthur Lucius Hubbard, 
Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., 
Gertrude Hull, 
John Hulst, 

Edwin Haynes Humphrey, 
Alfred Hatch Hunt, 



B.S. 


53 


Ann Arbor, 


A.B. 


15 


Detroit. 
Fillmore, Utah, 


Ph.B. 


62 


Bay City, 
Bay City. 
Orchard Lake, 


Ph.B. 


59 


Ann Arbor, 
Streator, III, 
Streator, III, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


44 


Edon, 0, 


B.S. 


53 


Mendon, 


B.L. 


36 


Lyons, Kan, 


Ph.B. 


12 


Auburn, Ind, 
Climax, • 


B.L. 


28 


Ann Arbor, 


B.L. 


8 


Onawa, la. 


A.B. 


46 


Michigan City, Ind, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 




Traverse City, 


A.B. 


32 


Detroit. 
Ann Arbor, 


B.S. (E.E.) 




Caro, 


Ph.B. 


66 


Lansing. 
Peoria, III. 
Grand Rapids, 


B.L. 


103 


Detroit, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


65 


Fen ton. 


Ph.B. 


55 


Wayne, 


B.S (E.E.) 


22 


Greeley, Col, 


B.L. 


26 


Tacoma, Wash, 


B.S. 


5 


Ionia. 


B.S. (C.E.) 




Port Huron, 


Ph.B. 


99 


Chicago, III, 


Ph.B. 


56 


Flint. 


A.B. 


31 


Aurora, III, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


44 


Kinderhook, 


A.B. 


39 


Grand Rapids, 


Ph.B. 




Ashtabula, 0, 


A.B 


lOI 


South Bend, Ind, 
Waldron. 


A.B. 


90 


River FaUs, Wis, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


6o 


Grand Rapids. 


B.L. 




Detroit. 


A.B. 


ns 


Grand Rapids, 



Grace Pauline Hunt, 
DeWitt Clinton Huntoon, 
Milton Byron Huntoon, 
Louis Gorham Hupp, 
W. Wallace Hurd, 
Amelia Agnes Huss, 
Willard Hunter Hutchings, 
Albert Knox Roof Hutchin- 
son, 
LiBomis Hutchinson, 
Josephine Jewett Hyde, 
Robert Wilson Hyde, 
William Lewis Ikenberry, 
George Ingersoll, Jr., 
Fred Lewis Ingraham, 
Elizabeth Irland, 
Helen Amelia Irland, 
Frederick Charles Irwin, 
John William Irwin, 
Thomas Burrowes Jack, 
Arthur Dudley Jackson, 
Harrison Clarke Jackson, 
Hugh Calvin Jackson, 
Ray Philip Jackson, 
Sydney Perham Jackson, 
Maria Hines James, 
Eunice Anna Janes, 
Frances Elizabeth Janes, 
Lois Harriet Janes, 
Will Edward Janes, 
James Jenkins, 
George Darwin Jennings, 
Grace Wheeler Jennings, 
Ogden Jewell, 
Allie Erastus Johnson, 
William Clair Johnson, 
Clarence Thomas Johnston, 
Lynn Myrton Johnston, 
Florence Rachael Jones, 
Robert Emmons Jones, 
Belle Joslyn, 
Julius Kahn, 
Albert Benjamin Kalmbach, 



Students. 




2 


A.B. 


31 


St. Johns. , 


B.L. 




Waterford. 


B.S. (E.E.) 


67 


Waterford. 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


56 


Detroit. 


Ph.B. 


94 


Clio. 


B.L. 




Ann Arbor. 


B.S. 


51 


Leslie. 


Ph.B. 




Ionia. 


B.S. (E.E.) 




Ann Arbor, 


Ph.B. 


64 


Anfp Arbor. 


A.B. 




Tekonsha. 


B.S. 


99 


Waterloo, la. 


A.B. 


100 


Marshall. 
Azalia. 


Ph.B. 


32 


Ann Arbor, 


Ph.B. 


25 


Ann Arbor, 


B.S. 


57 


Grass Lake, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


30 


Mt. Clemens. 


Ph.B. 


56 


Decatur, III. 


B.S. (C.E.) 




Chicago, III. 


B.L. 




Chicago, III. 


B.S. (C.E.) 


46 


New Castle, Pa, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


35 


Mayfield. 
Ionia. 
Mechanicsville, la. 


B.S. 




Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor, 


Ph.B. 


65 


Ann Arbor, 


B.S. 




Saginaw, East Side. 


B.L. 


31 


Oshkosh, Wis, 


B.L. 


27 


Tonic a. III. 


A.B. 




Toledo, 0. 


A.B. 


35 


Detroit. 


B.S. (C.E.) 


15 


Watrousville, 


B.L. 




Greenville, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


61 


Cheyenne, Wyo, 


A.B. 


60 


Romeo, 


A.B. 


16 


Ann Arbor, 


A.B. 


89 


Webster City, la, 
Romeo, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


^^ 


Detroit. 


B.S. CMecYi.^.^ 3>1 


Grand Ral>ids. 
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Benjamin Franklin Kastl, 


B.L. 


83 


Detroit, 


William Peter Kavanagh, 


B.L. 




Denver , Col, 


Taka Kawada, 


Ph.B. 


88 


Tokio, Japan, 


John Blaine Keating, 


B.S. (M.E.) 




Helena, Mon, 


George Cady Keech, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


60 


CentrevUle, 


Henry Keep, 


A.B. 




Detroit, 


Hannah Emily Keith, 






Edwardsporty Ind, 


Fred William Keller, 






South Bend, Ind, 


Helen Adeline Kelley, 


Ph.B. 


37 


Cadillac, 


Henry Ralph Kellogg, 


B.L. 


66 


Jackson, 


Agnes Irene Kelly, 


A.B. 




Chicago, HI, 


Hu^h Braley Kelly, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


49 


Elgin, III. 


Mary Eleanor Kelly, 


Ph.B. 


67 


Chicago, III. 


Harry George Kelton, 


A.B. 




West Bay City. 


Nell Kempf, 


Ph.B. 


29 


Ann Arbor. 


Ellen Ann Kennan, 


Ph.B. 


35 


Modesto, Cal, 


Georgietta Kennedy, 


Ph.B. 


87 


Hastings, 


James Daniel Kennedy, 






Bay City, 


Agnes Monica Kenny, 


B.L. 


23 


Manistee, 


Fred Charles Kent, 


B.S. 


94 


Ann Arbor, 


Walter James Kent,' 


B.S. 


91 


Ann Arbor, 


William Wallace Kerr, 


Ph.B. 


32 


La Porte, Ind, 


Frank Atherton Ketcham, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 




Detroit, 


W^ilbur Kettlestrings, 


B.L. 




Oak Park, III, 


Lucia Kieve, 


• 




Marion, Kan, 


Carrie Louise Kilbourne, 






Lansing, 


Clement Fred Kimball,B.M.E., 






lawaAgricultural College^ B.S. 


• 


Anamosa, la. 


Edith May Kimball, 


Ph.B. 


35 


Ann Arbor, 


Byron Claudius Kimes, 


A.B. 


66 


YpsUanti, 


Annie Dorcas Kimiin, 


B.S. 




Quincy, III. 


Julia Isabel Kimlin, 


B.S. 


64 


Quincy, III. 


Edmund Cockburn Kindersley, 




Exeter, England, 


George Judson King, 






Battle Creek. 


Helen Beecher King, 


Ph.B. 


lOI 


Elint. 


Horace Williams King, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


66 


Big Rapids, 


Clara Allen Kinney, 






Xenia, 0, 


Richard Graham Kirchner, 


B.L. 




Detroit. 


Carrie Emma Kirtland, 


Ph.B. 


99 


Ann Arbor, 


James Ellsworth Kirtland, 


B.L. 


25 


Gregory, 


Macy Kitchen, 


A.B. 




Saginaw, East Side* 


Carlyle Kittredge, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


8 


Ann Arbor. 


Wilson Klingler, 






Manhattan, III, 



Students, 



21) 



Gustave Knab, 






Armor, N, Y. 


Mark Stevens Knapp, 


B.L. 


74 


Fenton, 


Grace Knight, 






Utica, 


Harry Valentine Knight, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


34 


Alpena, 


Harry Reuben Kohn, 


B.L. 


i8 


Brooklyn, N, K. 


John Albert Kreis, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


31 


Cincinnati, 0. 


Barend Herman Kroeze, 


A.B. 


96 


Grand Rapids, 


Herman Bertram Krogman, 


B.L. 


99 


Saginaw, 


Bell Krolik, 


Ph.B. 




Detroit, 


Edgar Cranfield Lackner, 


Ph.B. 


4 


Aurora, III, 


Adoniram Judson Ladd, 


A.B. 


99 


Ann Arbor, 


Harriet Lake, 






Independence, la. 


Will Mac Lake, 


A.B. 




Saginaw, East Side, 


Ola May LaLime, 






Malone, N. Y, 


Ernest Pasquelle Lament, 


B.L. 


8 


Saginaw, East Side. 


Guy Thompson Lamont, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


37 


Bay City,^ 


John Alexander Lamont, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 




Detroit, 


Matthew Lamont, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


19 


Detroit, 


Clarence Haskell Lander, 


B.S. (Bio.) 


63 


Rockford, HI, 


Elmer Bloomfield Lane, 


A.B. 




Fort Wayne, Ind, 


Fanny Elizabeth Langdon, 


B.S. (Bio.) 


59 


Plymouth, N, H, 


Stephen Herbert Langdon, 


A.B. 


28 


Ida, 


Carl Fred Lange, 


A.B. 


85 


Saginaw, West Side, 


Alice Maud Lapham, 


A.B. 


60 


Staunton, Va, 


Clara Lapham, 


B.L. 




Cadillac, 


Mignonette Lapham, 






Cadillac, 


Eugene La Rowe, 


A.B. 


40 


WebbervUle, 


Claude Sheldon Larzelere, 


, 




Ann Arbor, 


Kirke Lathrop, 


B.L. 


21 


Detroit, 


Lou Ella La Tourette, 


Ph.B. 


98 


Fenton, 


Antoinette Elizabeth Latson 


> 




Webster, 


John Edward Lautner, 






Traverse City, 


George King Lawton, 


A.B. 


68 


Jackson, 


Swaby Latham Lawton, 


B.L. 


31 


Lawton, 


Thomas Bassnett Lee, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


42 


Coldwater, 


David Le Favour, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


7c 


Bay City, 


Thad Emory Leland, 






Emery, 


Herman Burr Leonard, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


84 


Detroit, 


Clare James LeRoy, 


Ph.B. 


31 


Ann Arbor, 


James Alfred LeRoy, 


A.B. 


20 


Ann Arbor, 


Max Levitt, 


A.B. 


8 


Grand Rapids, 


Herbert Willard Levy, 






Wichita^ ATairt, 


John Gurdon Lewis, 


B.S. 


Vl 


Oafe Parfe^ lU, 


^5 
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John Sedgwick Lewis, Jr., 


B.S. (E,E.) 


52 


JonesvilU, 


Mary Winifred Lewis, 






Jackson, 


Walter Ferguson Lewis, 






Ann Arbor, 


Warren Harmon Lewis, 


B.S. (Bio.) 


94 


Oak Park, III, 


William Adams Lewis, 


B.S. 


32 


Rockford, III, 


Max Lichtenstein, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


92 


Chicago, III, 


Herman Adolph Liebig, 


A.B. 


III 


Ann Arbor, 


Erasmus Christopher Lindley, B.L. 


64 


Detroit, 


Dale Livingstone, 


A.B. 


40 


Detroit, 


Maurice Loeb, 


A.B. 




Chicago, m. 


Jacob Lingard Lorie, 


B.L. 


72 


Kansas City, Mo, 


Karl Christian Lorman, 






Detroit, 


Medor Ewing Louisell, 


B.L. 


59 


Ann Arbor, 


William Lewis Love, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


12 


Detroit, 


Lenore Loxley, 


. 


• 


Lake Charles, La, 


Daniel Benjamin Luten, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


96 


Grand Rapids, 


Eugene Percy Lyle, 


B.L. 


31 


. Kansas City, Mo, 


Richard Roswell Lyman, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


64 


Tooele, Utah, 


Alice Elizabeth Lynch, 


B.L. 


73 


Detroit, 


Emma Elizabeth Buys Lynds, 


, B.L. 


59 


Ann Arbor, 


Elmer Daniel Lyon, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


29 


Dtxter, 


Daniel Franklin Lyons, 


B.L. 


"3 


Fenton, 


Henry Laurence Le Hunte, 








Lyster, 


A.B. 


49 


Detroit. 


Theodore Charles Lyster, 


Ph.B. 




Detroit, 


Arthur Eugene Maas, 


B.S. (E.E.) 




Negaunee, 


Anna Martha MacCracken, 


Ph.B. 


91 


Xenia, 0. 


Allan Campbell MacDonald, 






Black River, 


Margaret MacGregor, 


Ph.B. 


37 


Bay City. 


William Arthur Mac Gu- 








gan, M.D., 






Toronto, Ont, 


William Briggs Mac Harg, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


29 


Chicago, III, 


Lestra Kinney MacMillan, 






Xenia, 0, 


Charles Chase Mac Pherran, 


B.S. (M.E.) 


64 


Sterling, III, 


Samuel Denis Magers, 


B.S. (Bio.) 


92 


Houston, Tex, 


Lester Elmer Maher, 


B.L. 




Chicago, III, 


Alexander Few Maitland, 


B.S. (E.E.) 




Negaunee. 


Jeannette Belle Malarkey, 






Oregon, III, 


Nellie Josephine Malarkey, 


B.L. 


59 


Oregon, III, 


James Halsey Mallory, Jr., 


A.B. 


62 


Detroit. 


Irving Alvin Maltby, 


A.B. 




Bay City. 


Margaret Smith Manchester, 






Ann Arbor, 


Hans Maniihardt, 


B.S. (Chem.) 


41 


Chicago, III, 
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Charles Albert Manning, 






Michigan City, Ind. 


Milton Markus, 


B.L. 


4 


Chicago, JU. 


Carl Richard Marquardt, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


34 


Mt. Clemens, 


Edward Marsh, 


A.B. 


92 


Milwaukee, Wis, 


Charles Edward Marshall, 


Ph.B. 




Fredonia, N, Y, 


George Arthur Marston, 


B.L. 


31 


Bay City, 


Edward Hiram Storms Martin,B.S. 


3 


Chicago, III. 


William Freeman Martin, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


7 


Chicago, III, 


Walter Park Martindale, 


Ph.B. 


93 


Fulton, III, 


Agnes May Mason, 


B.L. 


52 


Streator, III, 


Clyde Shelton Mason, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


29 


Owosso. 


Ralph Clark Mason, 


L.L. 




Ann Arbor, 


Thomas Knight Mathewson, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


52 


Muscatine, la. 


Stanley Matthews, 


B.L. 




Escanaba. 


Emma Gennette McAIlaster, 


B.L. 


66 


Ann Arbor, 


Edward Granger McBride, 






Grand Rapids, 


Ina McBurney, 


B.S. 


65 


Ann Arbor, 


Susanne Onins McCauley, 


Ph.B. 


21 


Ann Arbor, 


Ray James McColl, 






Delhi Mills, 


Thomas Durand McColI, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


55 


Jackson, 


Sarah Elizabeth Voorheis 


• 






McComb, 


B.L. 


89 


Grand Rapids. 


Amanda McCombs, 


Ph.B. 


92 


South Bend, Ind, 


Thomas Francis McCrickett, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


46 


Bay City, 


Walter Gill McCuUough, 


B.L. 


46 


Troy, 0. 


Pearl McDonald, 


Ph.B. 




Ann Arbor. 


Katie Elizabeth McFadzean, 


Ph.B. 




Port Huron, 


Archie Rowse McGregor, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


II 


Canton. 


James Oliver Mcllwain, 






Wapello, la. 


Jessie Maud Mclntyre, 


Ph.B. 


96 


Knoxville, Tenn, ' 


Susie Laura McKee, 


A.B. 




Charlotte, 


William Dexter McKenzie, 


A.B. 


16 


Ann Arbor, 


Anna McLauchlan, 


A.B. 




Ravenswood, III. 


Farley Doty McLouth, 






Detroit, 


Lois Azubah McMahon, 


Ph.B. 


80 


Ypsilanti, 


Emma Josephine McMorran, 


Ph.B. 


44 


Port Huron, 


George Karr McMullen, 


B.S. (Mech.E.) 


21 


Grand Rapids. 


Clara May McOmber, 


Ph.B. 


63 


Ann Arbor. 


Isabella McRae, 


Ph.B. 


116 


Alpena. 


Cyrus Edward Mead, 






Bay City, 


William H. Mechem, 






Battle Creek. 


Frederick Carl Meisel, 


B.S. 




Port Huroirt. 


William Julius Melchers, 


B.S. CE..^.^ 


T>> 


Sagittaiu, E.ast Side 
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T^ 



Howard B. Merrick, 






Wrigktstown, Pa. 


Herbert Woodruff Merrill, • 


B.S. (Mech.E.: 


1 38 


Saginaw y East Side. 


David Franklin Mertz, 


Ph.B. 


70 


Burnett's Creek, Ind. 


William Maurice Mertz, 


Ph.B. 


28 


Burnett's Creek, Ind, 


Edna Mettler, 


Ph.B. 


64 


Creston, III. 


Grace Grieve Millard, 


Ph.B. 


49 


Adrian. 


Armand Rudolph Miller, 


B.S. (Chem.) 


5 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dwight Otis Miller, 


B.L. 


94 


Greenfield, 0. 


Emerson Romeo Miller, 








Phar. M., 


B.S. (Chem.) 


33 


Ann Arbor. 


Frank Edgar Miller, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


3 


Port Huron. 


Harriet Maria Miller, 






MarshaUtown, la. 


John Ezra Miller, 


A.B. 


no 


MiUedgevUle, III. 


Norman J. Miller, 






Waterloo, la. 


Harry DeYoe Mills, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


58 


Kalamazoo. 


Charles Augustine Miner, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


99 


Coldwater. 


Karl Roswell Miner, 






Ann Arbor. 


Nagamasa Minoda, 


Ph.B. 


81 


Tokio, Japan. 


Mabel Agnes Mitts, 


B.L. 


8 


Saginaw, East Side. 


William Daniel Caspar 








Moebs, 


B.S. (C.E.) 




Detroit. 


William August Mogk, 


A.B. 


10 


Ann Arbor. 


Cascie Rich Montague, 


B.S. 


60 


Traverse City, 


John Harold Montgomery, 


B.S. 


8 


Ann Arbor. 


Charles Hubert Mooney, 






Lake Odessa. 


Ida Belle Moore, 






Terre Haute, Ind. 


Jesse Cameron Moore, 


Ph.B. 


120 


Delphi, Ind. 


Wendell Phillips Moore, 






Ann Arbor. 


Lyman Foote Morehouse, 


B.S. (E.E.) 




Ann Arbor. 


Frederic George Morhous, 






Detroit, 


Charles John Holland 








Moritz, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


10 


Saginaw, East Side. 


Agnes Morley, 


Ph.B. 




Datil, New Mexico. 


William Horace Morley, 


Ph.B. 


66 


Marine City. 


Benjamin Carl Morse, 






Alpena. 


Charles Hosmer Morse, Jr., 


B.S. (Mech. E.) 79 


Chicago, m. 


William Albine Morse, 






Ann Arbor, 


Edgar Martin Morsman, Jr.j 


, Ph.B. 


128 


Omaha, Neb, 


Albert Charles Muma, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


80 


Ann Arbor. 


James Orin Murfin, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


45 


Ann Arbor. 


Victor Alphonso George 








Murrell, 






BeOeviat, Ont. 


-hn r>nrfcr^ Neal, 






Rantoul, III. 
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Miron Williams Neal, 


A.B. 


68 


Ann Arbor, 


Helen Nelles, 


Ph.B. 


75 


Bay City. 


Joseph Raleigh Nelson, 


A.B. 


85 


Ann Arbor, 


Johanna Kunigunde 








Neumann, 


B.L. 


28 


Ann Arbor, 


William Frederick Valentine 






Neumann, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


8i 


Ann Arbor, 


FrederickWhittlesey Newton 


i,A.B. 


97 


Saginaw f East Side, 


George Anna Newton, 






Maple Rapids. 


Guy Dwick Newton, 


B.S. (Mech. 


E.)30 


Ann Arbor. 


Maidie Newton, 


Ph.B. 


30 


Maple Rapids, 


Ralph Eells Newton, 


B.S. (E.E.) 




Saginaw J East Side, 


Ralph Winthrop Newton, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


97 


Ann Arbor. 


Ettie Blanch Connor Nichols 


1, B.S. 


52 


Ann Arbor, 


Harry Gilbert Nichols, 


B.L. 




Corunna, 


John Francis Nichols, 


B.S. (Mech. 


E.) 72 


Bay City, 


Harry Glover Nicol, 


B.S. (Mech. 


E.) 21 


Detroit. 


Harry Thomas Nightingale, 


Ph.B. 


53 


CkicagOy lU, 


Minnie Adelle Nivison, 






Coldwater. 


Charlotte Genevieve Noble, 


B.S. 


74 


Rice Lake, Wis, 


Clarence Warren Noble, 


Ph.B. 




Ann Arbor, 


Edith Henrietta Noble, 


Ph.B. 




Ann Arbor, 


Frederick Charles Noble, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


114 


Chicago, HI. 


Jane Frances Noble,' 


Ph.B. 


6o 


Rice Lake. Wis, 


Ruth Amelia Noble, 


A.B. 


98 


Rice Lake, Wis, 


Florence Raymond Nowland 


, B.L. 




Terre Haute, Ind, 


Luthera B. Nowlen, 


B.L. 


32 


Monroe. 


Harry Davidson Nutt, 


A.B. 


33 


Hancock, N, V, 


Arthur Patrick O'Brien, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


33 


Chicago, III, 


Howard O'Brien, 


B.L. 




Grand Rapids, 


Sara Genevieve O'Brien, 


B.L. 


89 


Ann Arbor. 


Walter Howard O'Brien, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


37 


Chicago, III, 


Llewellyn William Oliver, 


B.S. (C.E.) 




Escanaba, 


Fay DeVeaux Olmstead, 


B.S. 




Detroit. 


Lauretta May O'Meara, ^ 


B.L. 


18 


Marquette, 


Martha Elisabeth Orr, 


B.L. 


59 


Ann Arbor. 


Almerene M. Orsborn, 


B.L. 


31 


Eaton Rapids. 


Edwin Gale Osborn, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


8 


Owosso. 


Frederick Arthur Osborn, 


Ph.B. 


51 


Saginaw, East Side, 


Frederic Leigh Osenburg, 


B.L. 


88 


Ann Arbor. 


Belle Lucinda Otis, 


Ph.B. 




Ann Arbor. ^ 


Henry Bailey Otis, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


29 


Cfiicago, IIL 


Marion Adelia Otis, 


PVi.B. 




Ann Arbor. 
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Elmer James Ottaway, 


B.L. 


Ill 


Ann Ardor. 


James Bercram Overton, 


B.S. 


104 


Detroit. 


Mabel Oxnard, 


A.B. 


32 


Detroit. 


Marjorie Rebecca Paine, 






Detroit. 


Charles Gilbert Palmer, . 


B.S. (E.E.) 


38 


Detroit. 


Robert Kendrick Palmer, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


99 


Geneva fN. Y, 


Emma Grace Palmerlee, 


Ph.B. 


32 


Romeo. 


George Henry Paltridge, 


A.B. 


• 


Kalamazoo. 


Emma Park, 






Circleville, 0. 


James Willis Parker, 


A.B. 


63 


Grand Blanc. 


John Marshall Parker, 


B.L. 




Ann Arbor. 


Marian Sara Parker, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


69 


Detroit. 


Phebe Parker, 


A.B. 


51 


Norwalky 0. 


William Pool Parker, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


92 


St. Charles. 


Lewis Merton Parrott, 


B.S. (Mech. E, 


.) 37 


Mt. Clemens. 


William Collins Parsal, 


Ph.B. 


96 


Benton Harbor, 


Carl Copeland Parsons, 


A.B. 


32 


Saginaw y West Side. 


Roy Henry Parsons, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


8 


Howell. 


Albert Andrew Passolt, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


74 


Saginaw, East Side. 


Alice Cary Patten, 


Ph.B. 


40 


DeKalb, III. 


Alice Isabella Patterson, 


A.B. 


20 


Albany, N. Y. 


Olive Marion Patterson, 






Kalamazoo. 


Susan Frances Patterson, 


A.B. 




Detroit. 


William. Fulton Patterson, 


B.S. (E.E.) 


24 


Holly. 


Marion Patton, 


A.B. 


92 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Harry G. Paul, 


A.B. 


3 


Peoria, III. 


Abigail Pearce, 


Ph.B. 


107 


Ypsilanti. 


Alvick Alfonso Pearson, 


B.L. 


96 


West Milton, 0. 


Ellen Mary Pease, 






Malone, N. Y. 


Ada Allene Peck, 


Ph.B. 


19 


Cassopolis. 


Herbert Edmund Peckham, 


A.B. 


102 


Ann Arbor. 


Bessie Chase Peek, 






Oregon, III. 


Anna May Pemberton, B.L., 








Ohio Wesley an Univ, 


Ph.B. 




West Milton, 0. 


Carrie Eleanor Penfield, 


B.L. 


87 


Battle Creek. 


Chauncey Wisner Penoyer, 






Saginaw, West Side, 


Joseph Perrien, B.S., Michi- 








gan Agricultural CoL, 


B.S. (M.E.) 




Detroit, 


Clarence Herbert Perry, 


B.S. (C.E.) 


58 


Peabody, Kan. 


Stuart Hoffman Perry, 


A.B. 


105 


Pontiac, 


Harlow Stafford Person, 


Ph.B. 


2 


Lansing, 


Clayton Amos Peters, 






Miller sville. Pa. 


Mar^ McCreary Peters, 






A\%QLy Pa. 



Students, 
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Frank Henry Petrie, 

Jessie Phelps, 

Maud Philips, 

Raynette Phillips, 

Charles Johnson Phinney, 

Charlotte Elizabeth Pickett, 

Adrian John Pieters, 

Julia Pike, 

Frank Woodworth Pine, 

Lewis Clark Plant, 

Carlotta Emma Pope, 

Klaas Poppen, 

Jessie Chesebrough Porter, 

Myra McPherson Post, 

Alice Maude Pound, 

William Gilbert Povey, 

Ralph Arthur Powell, 

Jesse Powers, 

Mary Esther Powers, 

Anthony Pratt, 

Florine Maude Pratt, 

George Charles Pratt, 

John Sherring Pratt, 

Louis Albert Pratt, 

Almira Ann Prentice, 

James Hendry Prentiss, 

Edward Kellum Preston, 

fNorman Wellington Price, B.S. 

Katharine Elizabeth Pun- 
cheon, 

Nancy Edith Purdum, 

Andrew Johnson Purdy, 

Ph.B., Alfred University ^ B.L. 

Clare Taylor Purdy, 

Mae Henrietta Purmort, 

Carolyn Maude Putnam, 

Richard Rider Putnam, 

Mary Agnew Pyle, 

Williard R. Pyle, 

Joseph Henry Quarles, 

Flora Maude Quigley, 

Lilian May Quigley, 

Richard Quinn, 



A.B. 


21 


Muskegon, 


B.S. 


93 


Pontiac, 
. Ann Arbor, 


B.L. 


8 


Saginaw, East Side, 


B.S. 




Ann Arbor, 


B.S. 


27 


Ann Arbor, 


B.S.(Bio.) 


ZOI 


Ann Arbor, 


Ph.B. 




Grand Rapids, 


A.B. 


83 


Detroit, 
Nunica, 


Ph.B. 


64 


Allegan, 


A.B. 


M 


Drenthe, 


Ph.B. 


16 


Marshall. 


B.L. 


65 


Detroit, 


Ph.B. 


28 


Pontiac, 


B.L. 


28 


Detroit, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


38 


Marshall, 
Battle Creek. 
Battle Creek, 


A.B. 


65 


Saginaw, East Side, 


Ph.B. 




Coldwater,' 


A.B. 


8 


LaGrange, III, 


B.L. 


10 


Toledo, 0, 


B.L. 


33 


Traverse CityA. 


A.B. 


95 


Kalamazoo, 


B.L. 


28 


Canon City, Col, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


25 


Grass Lake, 


B.S. 


96 


Newburgh, Ont, 


B.L. 


32 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
Chillicothe, 0, 


, B.L. 


105 


Buffalo, N, Y, 


B.L. 


12 


Caro. 


A.B. 


48 


Saginaw, West Side. 
Kalamazoo. 


A.B. 


88 


Kalamazoo. 
West Chester, Pa, 


B.S.(Chem.) 


IDS 


Willowdale, Pa. 


Ph.B. 


32 


Milwaukee, Wis, 
Ann Arbor, 
Ann /tr6or:' 


B.S.(C.E.,^ 


9S 


CHicago^ lU. 
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James Merton Raikes, 
Floyd Hamilton Randall, 
John Jay Ratcli£fe, 
John Adams Rathbone, 
Carrie Estella Read, 
Elbert Amasa Read, 
Effie Anna Reed, 
Ernest C. Reed, 
James Calvin Reed, 
Cora Frances Reilly, 
Orlando Schairer Reimold, 
Royal Clark Remick, 
Alice Louise Reynolds, 
George Bruckner Rhein- 

frank, 
Minerva Belle Rhines, 
Helen Annetta Rice, 
Ben Cornelius Rich, 
Esther Rich, 
Herbert Matteson Rich, 
William Barrett Rich, 
Ann Loomis Richards, 
Frederic Boyd Richardson, 
Artemas Wilson Riggs, 
Sara May Riggs, 
Walter Robbins, 
Effie Lois Roberts, 
Oscar Roberts, 
Ralf Laird Roberts, 
Seth Erastus Roberts, 
Dessie Brown Robertson, 
Charles Andrew Robinson, 
Ezra Clark Robinson, 
Pearl Osborne Robinson, 
William Platte Robinson, 
Cora Adell Robison, 
Allen Frank Rockwell, 
George Herbert Roe, 
Fred Rdgers, 
Katharine Laura Rogers, 
Lewis Chubb R6gers, 
Roye Mortimer Rogers, 
Mary Ella. Ronech, 



B.S.(C.E.) 


38 


Burlington, la. 


B.S. 




West Bay City, 


B.S. 


51 


Waukony la. 


B.S.(E.E.) 


12 


Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor, 


B.L. 




Shenandoahy la, 
Tuscola y III, 
Oregon^ III. 


B.L. 


78 


Tuscola, III, 


B.L. 


6i 


Chicago^ III. 


A.B. 




Saginaw, West Side, 


B.L. 


38 


Detroit, 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


B.S.(C.E.) 


20 


Perrysburg, 0, 


B.L. 


8 


Detroit, 


B.L. 


105 


Champion. 


B.S.(C.E.) 


40 


Englewood, III, 


B.L. 


48 


C hie a go y III, 


B.L. 


28 


Middleville, 


B.L. 




Chic ago y III, 


A.B. 


62 


Mt, Clemens, 


B.L. 


59 


Caro, 

Kansas City, Mo, 


B.L. 


103 


Nashua^ la. 


B.S.(E.E.) 


25 


Marquette, 


A.B. 


6i 


Coldwater, 


B.S.(C.E.) 


90 


Westfield, Ind. 
Ann Arbor. 


B.S.(C.E.) 


73 


Highland Park, 
McConnelsville, O, 


Ph.B. 


81 


Muskegon. 
Farmington^ Utah, 


B.L. 


66 


Delaware, O. 
Richmond, Ind, 


B.S. 




Ann Arbor, 
Ann Arbor, 


A.B. 


26 


Buchanan. 


B.S.(E.E.) 


no 


Grand Rapids. 
Grand Rapids. 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


5 


Grand Rapids, 


B.L. 




Adrian. 


A.B. 




Bay City, 



Students, 
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Albert John Rooks, A.B., 








Hope College, 


A.B. 


100 


East Holland, 


Annie Laurie Rooney, 


Ph.B. 


116 


Manistique, 


Bertha Isadore Rose, 


Ph.B. 


32 


Ann Arbor, 


Carlton Raymond Rose, 


Ph.B. 


96 


Ann Arbor, 


Menz Israel Rosenbaum, 


Ph.B. 


67 


Kalamazoo. 


Kurt Rosenow, 


B.S. 


12 


Peoria, III, 


Jacob Rosenthal, 


B.S. 




Petoskey, 


James Archibald Ross, 


B.S. 


97 


Perrysburg, 0, 


Dorotheo Roth, 






Chicago, III, 


Alice Eleanore Rothmann, 






Ann Arbor. 


Ashley Davenport Rowe, 


/ 




Kalamazoo, 


Clarence D. Rowley, 


Ph.B. 




Mt, Morris, N. V, 


■fjessie Fremont Ruby, 






Union City, Ind, 


Eugene Albert Rummler, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


39 


Detroit. 


Albert Wells Russel, 


B.S.(Mech.E.) 


21 


Detroit. 


George Bagg Russel, 


A.B. 


68 


Detroit, 


Kate Amanda Russell, 






Galesburg, 


Ralph Emmett Russell, 


A.B. 


31 


Battle Creek, 


Edward James Ryan, 


B.S.(E.E.) 


38 


Detroit. 


May Cecil Ryan, 
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WjJJis Earl Chapman, Sparta. 



Students. 
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Augustus Warren Crane, 

John Alexander Donovan, 

Calvin R. Elwood, 

John Wilharo Foley, 

Joseph Foster, B.S., Mich, Agr, Coll., 

John Henry Frost, Ph.C^ 

Jos^ Ramon Gallegos, 

William Aaron George, 

John Evans Gemand, B.L.,' 

Stephen Clifton Glidden, 

James Louis Heard, 

Clarence Burke Jlemam, 

Howard Herrington, 

Frederick William Heysett, 

Brainard Spencer Higley, Jr^ 

Minnie Hoagland, 

Elijah Mark Houghton, Ph.C., 

Annie Ives, 

Herbert Perry Kellogg, 

Leverge Knapp, Ph.B., 

Daniel Hartman Kress, 

Lauretta Kress, 

Edward Lowrj' Martindale, 

Charles Thomas McClintock, Ph.D^ 

Julian McCl)7nonds, 

Orianna McDaniel, 

Robert McGregor, 

George Edwin McKean, 

Edward Everett McKnight, 

Edgar Calvin LeRoy Miller, 

Frank Benjamin Moran, 

Carlton Dolphin Morris, 

Frank Edwin Moyer, 

Edwin Andrew Murbach, A.B., Heiaclberg 

College, 
Stephen Grant Olmsted, 
Alfred Berthier Olsen, 
Fred Wheeler Palmer, 
Norton Hills Pardon, 
John Abraham Pratt, 
Howard Frederick Rand, 
William Henry Rheinfrank, 
Delia Maud Rice, A.B., Knox College, 



Adrian. 
Gladstone. 
Pontiac. 
Ann Arbor. 
Lansing. 
Ann Arbor, 
Sanjosi, Costa Rica. 
Battle Creek. 
RossvUle, III. 
Spokane, Wash. 
North East, Pa. 
Grand Rapids. 
San Josi, Cal. 
Ludington. 
YoungstoTon, O, 
Howell. 

Antwerp, N. Y. 
Sparta, Ont. 
Battle Creek. 
Ouleout, N. Y. 
Battle Creek. 
Battle Creek. 
Fulton, III. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Winchester, Ky. 
Dover, N. H. 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Dundee, O. 
Grand Rapids. 
Watson, Mo, 
Ann Arbor. 
Decatur. 
Samaria. 

Archbold, O. 
Freeland, 
Battle Creek, 
Brooklyn, 
Monroe, 
Jackson, 
Battle Creek. 
Perrysburg^ O, 
Galeiburzy lU* 
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Albert Philip Steinhart, Ph.G., New York 

College of Pharmacy y 
Edith Sturges, A.B., Wellesley College, 
Adolph Tyroler, 
Peter Martin Van den Berg, 
Clark Randolph Willcoxson, 
Albert Stotiff Wilson, 
Ephraim Harrison Winter, 
Walt*»r George Wright, 



Allfgan. 
Chicago, III, 
Grand Rapids, 
Grand Haven, 
Ypsilanti, 
Lynedoch, Ont, 
Warren Mills, Wis, 
Gfinnell, la. 



THIRD YEAR 



NAME. 



Florence Almeda Amidon, 

Katharine Louise Angell, 

Adam John Baumhardt, Ph.C, 

Charles Allen Betts, 

Louisa Ressa Black, 

Harry Harlowe Brooks, 

William Elliott Brown, 

Sidney Payne Budgett, 

William Thomas Burke, 

Charles Amos Burritt, 

David R. Clark, 

"fEdwin Oscar Colvin, 

Sarah Ellen Conner, 

Jean Mottram Cooke, 

Thomas Benton Cooley, A.B., 

Paul Marley Day, Ph. B., 

legar R. DeVries, 

Bernard Joseph Downey, 

Peter Doyle, 

Hiram Marcellus Famham, 

Charles Edmund Fisher, 

Penelope McNaughton Flett, A. B., 

College, 
Byron Sinclair Gailey, 
Dirk Gleysteen, Jr., A.B., 
William Benjamin Govan, 
Maria Louise Graham, 
Harriet Louise Hawkins, 
Harry Ashford Haze, 
Arthur Wallace Herr, 
William Silas Hewitt, 



STUDENTS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Sturgis. 
Chicago, III, 
Hutchinson, Kan, 
Ypsilanti, 
Glen Ebon, O, 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Kalamazoo, 
Portland, Ore, 
Emery, 
Maumee, O, 
Ann Arbor, 
Buchanan, 
Utica. 

Kalamazoo, 
Ann Arbor, 
Detroit, 
Drenthe, 
Ottawa, III, 
Grand Rapids, 
Fenton, 
Toledo, O, 



Vassar 



Nelson^ New Brunswick, 

Ashland, III, 

Holland, 

Oxford, 

New Bedford, Mass, 

Ypsilanti, 

Lansing, 

Battle Creek, 

Bright, Ont, 



Students, 
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John Ernest Hinkson, B.S., Mich, Agr, Col.t 

Charles Eggleston Hooker, 

George Franklin Inch, 

Frank Jacobi, 

Arthur Henry Johnson, 

William Alfred Kickland, B.S., 

Flavius Josephus Knight, 

Minnie M. Knott, 

Herbert George Lampson, 

Robert Eben Lee, 

Eliza Ellen Leonard, 

William Swift Loomis, 

Henry H. Lucas, 

Waldemar Traugott Lungerhausen, 

Robert Julius Lynn, 

Daniel Walton MacMillan, A.B., Yale Uni- 
versity^ 

Roscoe Belden Martindale, A.B., Hamilton 
College^ 

¥.113. Hinman Mathewson, 

Samuel Alexander Matthews, 

John Charles Maxwell, 

Neil Sutherland McDonald, 

Roderick J. McDonald, 

Jessie Edith Midgley, 

Joseph Leggett Miller, B.S^ 

Lewis Craig Miller, 

Lillian Belle Miller, 

Fred Hopkins Moore, 

tJohn Andrew Morrisey, 

Ellen Bradford Murray, 

Earl Stimson Niblack, 

Emory Leroy Niskem, 

George Gallahyer Bratten Nusum, 

Henry Edward Odell, 

Frank Albert Olms, 

Viola Josie Perry, 

Frank Stanley Pierce, 

Philip Henry Quick, 

John Franklin Ritter, 

Eugene Herbert Robertson, Ph.M., 

John Randolph Rogers, B.S., 

Duncan Charles Shields, 



Lexington. 

Charlotte. 

Oak Point, New Bruswick. 

Toledo, O. 

Danville, Wis, 

Butternut. 

Clinton. 

Westville, Mo. 

Seymour, Wis. 

McGaheysville, Va, 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Ann Arbor. 

Lucas. 

Mt. Clemens. 

Monticello, Wis, 

Xenia, O. 

Herkimer, N. Y, 
Birmingham. 
Ainsworth, la. 
Decatur. 
Lake Linden. 
Black River. 
Ann Arbor. 
Neponset, III. 
North Benton, O. 
Watson, Mo. 
Bay City. 
Caledonia, N. Y. 

Ypsilanti. 
Wheatland, Ind. 
Muskegon. 
Reels, la. 
ToUdo, O. 
Palatine, lU. 
Orion. 
Utica. 
NobU. 
Cascade, la. 
Ogden Centre, 
Rome, Italy, 

i4lmnston, Ont. 
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Claude Le Baron Sigler, 

Lincoln G. Simon, 

Chiron Waterville Smith, 

Florence Nightingale Stanbrough, 

Charles Eugene Stewart, 

William Gale Stinchcomb, 

George W. Torrey, 

Andrew Uren, 

Carl Cleghom Warden, Ph.B., 

Augustus Sherman Warner, 

Albert Grand all Way, 

Frances Tudor Weed, 

Jacob Butler White, B.S., Univ. of Neb., 

Fred John Wildanger, 

George Henry Williamson, Jr., 

Theodore Byron Wood, 

William Jeremiah Woodlin, 



Pinckney. 
Battle Creek, 
Warren, Mass, 
Westfieldj Ind, 
Battle Creek, 
Belief ontaine, O, 
Manchester, 
Ann Arbor, 
Ann Arbor, 
Crown Pointy Ind, 
Binghamton, N, Y, 
Lake City, Minn, 
Lincoln, Neb, 
West Bay City. 
Saginaw, West Side, 
Muskegon. 
Battle Creek. 



SECOND 



NAME. 



Susie Anderson, 
Helen Grace Baldwin, 
Gardner Jabez Bigelow, 
Chester Bradley Bliss, 
Allen Borden, 
Frank Swift Bourns, B.S., 
Charles Francis Boyden, 
Joseph Brayshaw, 
J. Ernest Browne, 
Arthur H. Burleson, 
John Henry Caffrey, 
Dwight Calkins, 
Elizabeth Campbell, 
Gertrude Dart Campbell, 
George Willis Clarke, 
Clifford Vinal Comfort, Ph.B., 

of Rochester, 
David Murray Cowie, 
"fGalen Greenfield Crosier, 
Henry LeRoy Crummer, B.S., 
James Henry Davis, 
Jerome DeMotte, 
Arthur Victor Doud, 
Thomas John Doughty, 



YEAR STUDENTS. 

RBSIDBNCB. 

Barry, Col. 
Battle Creek. 
Sandusky, O, 
Springfield, III, 
Fredonia, N, Y, 
Ann Arbor. 
Evansville, Ind, 
Plevna, Mo, 
Fowlerville. 
Ann Arbor, 
Eaton Rapids, 
Allegan. 
Ripley, O, 
Mason, 
Ovid. 



University 



Ripley, N, Y, 
Battle Creek, 
Ann Arbor. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Atwater, III. 
Otwell, Ind. 
Lyndonville, Vt, 
Beacon, 



Students, 
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George Potter Edwards, 

Elenora S. Everhard, B.S., Ripon CoUege, 

A.M., Ripon College, 
Frank Devemie Fanning, 
Gilbert Bird Fumess, 
Carrie Lilla Garlock, 
Katherine Eliza Geiger, 
George Adam Geist, 
Lawrence Chamberlain Grosh, 
Theodore Charles Guenther, 
Jennie Julia Hall, 
Norman Lee Harris, 
Charles William Hartloff, A.B., Indiana 

University, 
Howard Davis Haskins, A.B., 
Maud Lillibridge Hassard, 
Carrie Mary Hayward, 
Mary Cornelia lleilesen, 
Raymond LaGrand Heller, 
Harry Sanbum Holmes, 
Helen Hughes, 
Frances Hulbert, 
Callender La Fayette Johnson, 
Charles Fremont Johnson, 
Benjamin Franklin Patterson Johnston, 
Charles Kahn, 
Ida Kahn, 

Charles Llewelljm Kennedy, 
Harry Walton Kirby, 
Casper K. Lahuis, 
James Joseph Lasalle, 
Arthur Patterson Lee, 
Muret Napoleon Leland, Jr^ 
James Robert Le Touzel, 
Lucien Gex Locke, 
Mary Grace Lung, 
Cornelia Bennett MacKinney, 
Minnie Sprague Marshall, 
George William Mathews, 
David Porter Mayhew, Ph.B., 
Charles Samuel Mclntyre, 
Hiram Beach Morse, 
Saxe Whittier Mowers, A.M., Wabash CoU,^ 



Ann Arbor, 

Ripon, Wis, 
Butler, Ind, 
Ogdensburg, N, Y. 
Ames, N, Y, 
Jackson, 
Detroit, 
Toledo, O, 
Sandusky, O, 
Grand Rapids, 
South Bend, Ind, 

Evansville, Ind, 

Cleveland, O, 

Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Maiden, Mass, 

Battle Creek, 

Napoleon, O, 

Caribou, Me. 

Blue Earth City, Minn, 

Richardson, Wis, 

Battle Creek, 

Milan, 

Brampton, Ont, 

Joliet, III, 

Kiukiang, China, 

Sylvania, O, 

Texarkana, Ark, 

Zeeland, 

ToUdo, O, 

St. John, New BrunsTvick, 

Wells, Minn, 

Goderich, Ont, 

WheeUrsburg, O. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa, 

Brooklyn, N, Y, 

Ann Arbor, 

Worcester, Mass, 

Detroit, 

Woodland, 

Sanilac Centre. 

La, Fa^^ctte, Ind. 
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Christian Peter Nelson, 
Ethan A. Nevin, 
Robert Henry Nichols, 
Norman Perkins Nims, 
Bert Newton Parmenter, 
George Drinan Perkins, 
Jane Elizabeth Pettigrew, 
Anna Louise Preston, 
•f Norman Wellington Price, 
Ernest Hinsdale Ryors, 
Homer Erwin Safford, Ph.B., 
Henry Edward Sauer, B.S., 
Murray Maywood Sears, 
Horace Watson Sherwood, 
Meiyti Shie [Mary Stone], 
Samuel Bliss Stegeman, 
Robert Royer Stoner, 
Arthur Elias Sweatland, 
Horace Edward Toothaker, 
William Raymond Turner, 
James Wallace Van Dusen, 
Frederick Thomas Van Urk, 
Mary Eloise Walker, A.B., 
Francis Joseph Welsh, LL.B., 



Battle Creek, 

Helena, N, V. 

Chester, 

Monroe, 

Kalamazoo, 

Bridgetown, Barbadoes, 

Muskegon, 

Marietta, O, 

Newburgh, Ont, 

Ann Arbor, 

Plymouth, 

Chicago, III, 

Ann Arbor, 

Ann Arbor, 

Kiukiang, China, 

Allegan, 

Centre View, Mo, 

Ithaca, 

Campello, Mass, 

Monroe, 

Cleveland, O, 

Kalamazoo, 

Old Mission, 

Ann Arbor, 

Rome, N. Y, 



Charles Edward White, 

Hiarry Hood Whitten, A.B., Carthage College, Nokomis, III, 

Mary Ann Wild, Battle Creek. 

John Walter Wright, North Aurelius, 

Jacinto Zaratt, San Juan, Porto Rico, 

John Zieg, Allegheny, Pa, 

FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

NAMB. RBSIDBNCB. 

Otto Carl Ahlers, Belleview, la. 

Marie Frances Allhands, Louisville, Ky, 

f Jay Cyrus Arnold, Ann Arbor, 

Ralph Balch, Kalamazoo, 

Frederick Amos Baldwin, Jackson, 
Rolla Joseph Baldwin, B.S., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex, 

Fannie E. Barrett, Kalamazoo, 

Frank Monroe Brininstool, Warsaw, N, V, 

Harry Brown Brkton, Dayton, O, 

Alice Crawford Brown, A.B., Vassar College, Detroit. 

Mary Martha Brown, Detroit, 



Students. 
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Mary Kate Byington, 

Leo Louis Cahill, 

Bert Mather Carr, 

Claudius Bidleman Chapin, B.S., Michigan 

Agricultural College, 
Abbott Lathrop Cooley, 
Arthur Samuel Cornell, 
Macy Cowgiil, 
James Augustine Coyne, 
Mary Agnes Dangel, 
Hester Sophia Antoinette Davies, 
Joseph Trower Davies, 
William Grant Decker, 
Stowell Barnard Dudley, Ph.B., Oberlin 

College, 
Lee Vere Dunlap, 
Albert Jeremiah Elliott, 
Abraham W. Eppinger, 
Benjamin Bigelow Fisher, 
Edward Samuel Fogg, 
Orrin Henry Freeland, 
Boyd Fullerton, 
Darwin Spencer Gailey, 
Neil Alexander Gates, 
Charles B. Gauss, 
Stella Minna Goodnough, 
Ralph Nevin Gorden, 
Alva Adam Gregory, 
Mary Lee Gregory, 
Carl Brown Groschner, 
Albert Culver Hammett, 
Arthur McCann Harrison, 
Edward Palestine Hawkins, 
Rhoda Grace Hendrick, 
George David Kerr Hendry, 
Glenn Henley, 

Rudolph Bemhard Hoermann, 
George Aloysius Hofstetter, 
William Burroughs Holden, 
Mary Myrtle Hunter, 
Noah Harrison Jackson, 
Benjamin William Kelly, 
Joseph Alpheus Kelly, 



Battle Creek, 
Mendon, 
Cedar Springs, 

Schoolcraft, 
Ann Arbor, 
West Flamboro, Ont, 
Summitville, Ind, 
Sterling^ Mass, 
FortJoneSj Cal, 
Battle Creek, 
Battle Creek, 
Detroit, 

Henrietta^ O, 

Petersburgh, 

Ulverton^ Prov, of Quebec, 

Bismarck, N. Dak, 

Horicon, Wis, 

ShUoh,N,J, 

Mason, 

Apollo, Pa, 

Ashland, III, 

Ann Arbor, 

Palo, 

Brattleboro, Vt, 

Abilene, Kan, 

Battle Creek, 

Battle Creek, 

Napoleon, O, 

Chicago, III, 

Napoleon, O, 

Ann Arbor, 

Hamburg, 

Ann Arbor, 

Fairmount, Ind, 

Watertown, Wis, 

St, Louis, 

Battle Creek, 

Battle Creek, 

Big Rapids, 

Saginaw, East Side, 

Ann Arbor, 
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Arthur Sinclair Kenaga, 

Cornelia Frances Kerr, 

James Rollin Kingsley, 

Edward Ernest Knauer, 

Samuel Michael Knoop, A.B., Indiana Univ. 

Lewis Frank Ladd, 

David Herman Lando, 

Reginald Sinclair Law, 

Frederick Percy Lawton, 

Walter Irwin Le Fever, 

Mary Josephine Leo, 

Homer Garrison Long, 

James Long, 

William Beatty Lunn, 

John Albert Mapes, B.S., Olivet CollegCy 

Simon Samuel McKenzie, 

Albert Beekman Mills, 

Harry Richard Morris, 

Morris Morrison, 

Fred Lee Morse, 

Joseph Robert Mountain, 

Hugh Morton Jolliffe Mulheron, 

Edwin Harrington Musson, 

John Paul Mylott, 

Kate Mary Neville, 

Harry Anderson Newkirk, 

Joseph Thornton Newlove, 

Charles Chesterfield Nicola, 

Henry Hessin Nichols, B.S., Iowa 

Agricultural College, 
Charles Hannibal Nims, A.B., Oberlin Coll., 
Minnie Dean Norvell, 
Marion Nute, 
Gerda Ohlson, 
Lillian Josephine Pearcy, 
Carlin Philips, 
Ferdinand Henry Pirnat, 
Thomas Lorenzo Proper, 
George Hampton Putney, 
Wallace Pyle, 
David Walker Reed, 
E-va Ann Reed, 
Yeiei Augustine Reque, 



Kankakeg, III, 
Ann Arbor» 
Milan, 
Kalamazoo, 
, Clay pool, Ind, 
Brooklyn, 
St, Paul, Minn, 
Dearborn, 
Lawton, 
Greenfield, O, 
Taunton, Mass, 
Quaker City, O, 
Bryan, O, 
Pontiac, 
Olivet, 

Caledonia, N, V, 
Port Huron, 
Vassar. 
Westby, Wis, 
Niles, 
St. Johns, 
Detroit. 

Chillicothe, Mo, 
Youngstown, O, 
Louisville, Ky, 
Bay City. 
Macville, Ont, 
Battle Creek, 

State Centre, la. 

Sand Beach, 

Detroit, 

Dorchester, Mass, 

Engelholm, Sweden, 

Louisville, Ky. 

Ann Arbor, 

Evansville, Ind. 

West Stockbriage, Mass, 

Ionia. 

Jersey City, N, J, 

Battle Creek, 

Battle Creek. 

Spring Grove, Minn, 



Students, 
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Albert Henry Ritter, 

Michael Joseph Rogers, 

Arthur Patrick Rooney, 

Fred Magee Rossiter, 

•fjessie Fremont Ruby, 

Henry Christian Schoepfle, 

Ida May Shively, 

Joseph Sill, 

Edmund Alfred Sizer, 

Arthur Julius Skeel, 

Alexander Joseph Slaven, 

Rae Duane Sleight, 

"^Georgia Smeallie, B.L., 

Edward Porter Smith, B.S., 

Paul Smits, 

Otha Snear, 

William Coggeshall Snodgrass, 

Isaac Franklin Steiner, 

Harry Warner Stuckey, 

Anna Steuemagel, 

Willard Stiles Stevens, 

John Benjamin Thielen, 

Clark Francis Tuomy, 

Giovanni Raphael Villa, B.L., Whitman 

College, 
"fHarry Isaac VanTuyl, 
William Fisler Vemor, 
George Barclay Wallace, 
Harry Clark Watkins, 
Henry DeWitt Watson, 
Francis Joseph. Welsh, LL.B., 
Frans Henry Wessels, 
Arthur Eddy West, 
Mary Wetmore, 
Jean Calista Whitney, 
Edward Peyton Wilbur, 
"fEarl Farwell Wilson, 
Robert Dwight Wilson, 
William Henry Witter, 
Carrie Jane Young, 
Alois Lawrence Ziliak, 



Sandusky, O. 
Chicago, III, 
Fairview, Kan, 
Battle Creek, 
Union City, Ind, 
Sandusky, O, 
Battle Creek, 
Ann Arbor, 
Kankakee, III, 
Cleveland, O, 
Orillia, Ont, 
Laingsburg, 
Independence^ la, 
Springfield, O, 
Zeeland, 
Stryker, O, 
Kenton, O, 
Bluffton, O, 
Ann Arbor, 
Winona, Minn, 
Evansville, Wis, 
Graham, N. Y. 
Ann Arbor, 

Walla Walla, Wash, 
Ypsilanti, 
Ann Arbor, 
Portland, Ore, 
Norvell, 

Cincinnatus, N, Y, 
Ann Arbor, 
Battle Creek, 
Eaton Rapids, 
Allegan, 
Battle Creek, 
Kalamazoo, 
Ann Arbor, 
Medway, Mass, 
Bucyrus, O. 
Parma, 
Haubstadt, Ind, 
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FACULTY. 

JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., President, 

LEVI T. GRIFFIN, A.M., 

BRADLEY M. THOMPSON, M.S., LL.B., 

JEROME C. KNOWLTON, A.B., Dean, 

JOHN W. CHAMPLIN, LL.D., 

FLOYD R. MECHEM, 

THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, A.M., 

ALEXIS C. ANGELL, A.B., LL.B., 

OTTO KIRCHNER, 

ELIAS F. JOHNSON, B.S., LL.M., Secretary, 



MARSHALL D. EWELL, LL.D., 

Non-Resident Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence, 
SAMUEL MAXWELL, 

Non-Resident Lecturer on Code Pleading, 
JAMES L. HIGH, LL.D., 

Non-Resident Lecturer on Injunctions and Receivers, 
JOHN B. CLAYBERG, LL.B., 

Non-Resident Lecturer on Mining Law, : 
VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Ph.D., M.D., 

Lecturer on Toxicology in its Legal Relations, 
MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Ph.D., 

Non-Resident Lecturer on Insurance , 

GEORGE H. LOTHROP, Ph.B., 

Non-Resident Lecturer on Patent Law, 

WILLIAM G. HAMMOND, LL.D., 

Non-Resident Lecturer on the History o/ Common Law, 
HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph.D., 

Lecturer on the Railroad Problem, 

RICHARD HUDSON, A.M., 

Lecturer on Comparative Constitutional Law, 

HENRY H. SWAN, A.M., 

Non-Resident Lecturer on Admiralty Law. 
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Quizmasters, 

JOHN W. DWYER, LL.M., 
THOMAS W. HUGHES, LL.M. 



STUDENTS. 



RESIDENT GRADUATES. 



NAMB 



RESIDBNCB. 



Mary Estella Benson, LL.B., 
Frank Leslie Bowen, LL.B., 
Charles Knox Friedman, LL.B., 
Franklin Jay Griffen, LL.B., 
Lloyd Frederick Harms, LL.B., 
James Stanhope Henton, LL.B., 
Robert Albert Howard, LL.B., 
John Bernard Hoy, LL.B., 
Francis Goewey Jones, LL.B., 
Isaac Bernard Lipson, LL.B., 
Fred Philip Muhlhauser, LL.B., 

Cincinnati Law College, 
Stephen A. Nowlin, LL.B., 
Purcell Rowe, LL.B., 
Fritz Rudin, LL.B., 
Charles William Scrutchin, LL.B., 
Oscar Ferdinand Sessinghaus, LL.B., 
William Cyrus Swan, LL.B., 
Joseph Henry Van Tassel, LL.B., 
William Thomas Webb, LL.B., 
Herbert Agnew Wright, LL.B., 

Northern Indiana College of Law, 



Milwaukee, Wis, 
Grand Rapids. 
Ann Arbor, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Port Clinton, O. 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
Ann Arbor. 
Lockport, III, 
Crystal Lake, III. 
Leavenworth, Kan, 

Cincinnati, O. 
Edgerton. 
Ann Arbor. 
Holland. 
Detroit, . 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Somerset Bridge, Bermuda Islands 
Ann Arbor, 
Williamston, 



SENIORS. 

NAMB 

Ned Abercrombie, 

Charles Francis Adams, 

Jacob Black Adams, A.B., Waynesburg 

College, 
James Morris Adams, 
Richard Apperson, 
Frederick William Ashton, B.S., Michigan 

Agricultural College, 
Elmer Sylvester Avery, 



Valparaiso, Ind, 



RESIDBNCB. 

Rushville, Ind, 
Cleveland, O, 

Waynesburg, Pa, 
Fredonia, N. Y, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky, ' 

Bryan, O, 
Mason. 
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Sewell Lee Avery, 

George Howard Bailey, 

Edward Burgoyne Baker, 

Daniel Robertson Barlow, 

Joseph Edmund Barrell, 

Eugene Batavia, 

Arthur Dougall Bate, 

Allen Samuel Beach, 

Carl Bismark Bekemeyer, 

Aaron Joseph Bessie, 

Alfred Franklin Bissell, 

Milton Edward Blake, 

Arthur Brown, 

Milo Menoah Bruce, 

Milton Draper Bryce, 

Daniel John Buckley, 

Charles Albert Bull, 

George Jaffray Bunday, 

Archibald Forbes Bunting, 

Charles Wilkes Burch, Ph.B., Kansas 

Wesley an University^ 
Alexander George Burr, 
William Henry Burtner, Jr., 
Alvah P. Cady, B.S., Olivet College^ 
Richard Lee Cameron, 
Henry Ernest Candler, B.S., 
Edward Eugene Carr, 
Rex Ronald Case, 
Charles Erehart Chadman, 
Frank Edgar Chamberlain, 
Charles Whitney Chapman, 
Robert Clowry Chapman, 
Leslie Howard Chatterson, 
Ira Albert Clark, 
Willis Sherman Clark, 
Milton Lee Clawson, 
Holbrook Gilson Cleaveland, A.B., 
Harvey Kilmer Clock, 
Charles Edgar Cochran, 
Fred James Cochran, 
Matthew Francis Coleman, 
Michael Leo Coleman, 
Edward Garland Coll, 



Detroit, 
Marietta, O. 
Leavenworth, Kan, 
Mahanoy City, Pa, 
Middleville, 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Saginaw, West Side, 
Garfield, Wash, 
Springfield, III, 
Wahpeton, N. Dak, 
Ann Arbor, 
Denver, Col, 
Ann Arbor, 
Winamac, Ind, 
Marquette, 
Oakland, Pa, 
Sun River, Mon, 
Albion, 
South Frankfort, 

Salina, Kan, 

Bottineau, N. Dak, 

Ifartwell, O. 

Ann Arbor, 

Marysville, O, 

Detroit, 

Telluride, Col, 

Marquette, 

Conneaut, O, 

Manistee, 

Detroit, 

Chicago, III, 

Detroit, 

Clay Centre, O, 

Marine City, 

Greenville, O, 

Plymouth, Ind, 

Chicago, III, 

Alicel, Ore, 

Ann Arbor, 

Altoona, Pa, 

East Hamlin, N, Y, 

Pitts6urg, Pa. 



Students. 
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Victor Otho Coltrane, A.B., Drury College, 

Oscar Bradbury Conant, 

Herbert Thomas Condon, A.B., University 

of Oregon, 
Grant Conklin, Ph.B., Hillsdale College, 
John Peck Conrick, 
Norman Bruce Countryman, 
Oliver Ellsworth Cramer, A.B., Augustana 

College, 
Thomas Graham Crothers, A.B., Leland 

Stanford, Jr., University, 
James Halleck Crowell, Ph.B., Trinity 

College, 
Frank Crozier, B.S., Handver College, 
Alonzo Leonidas Curtis, 
Thomas Whitfield Day, 
Charles Arza Denison, B.L., 
Ulysses Grant Denman, 
Martin John Dillon, 
Frank Harry Dunnahoo, 
Irving William Durfee, 
Lucian Johnson Eastin, 
Emma Eaton, 
Daniel Abraham Edwards, 
Willis Victor Elliott, 
John Albert Ellis, 
Henri Franklin Eshleman, 
George Mark Evans, 
Harvey Aretas Evans, A.B., B.S., Southern 

Normal College, 
George Dudley Fairbanks, 
George Franklin Felts, 
Raymond Marshall Ferguson, 
Leonard Fiske, 
Charles Fitzgerald, 
Luther Freeman, 
Benjamin Friend, 
George Washington Fuller, 
Walter Shepard Fulton, 
William J. Galbraith, 
George Jacob Genebach, 
Cyrus William George, 
Vladimir August Geringer, Ph.B., 



Cave Spring, Mo. 
West De Fere, Wis. 

Eugene, Ore. 
Scipio. 

Chamberlain, S. Dak. 
Berkley, Pa. 

Rock Island, III. 

Sanjost, Cal. 

Hall, Pa. 
Madison, Ind. 
Belton, Tex, 
Rising City, Neb, 
Decatur, III, 
Wiltshire, O. 
Galena, III. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Detroit, 
Kearney, Mo. 
Detroit, 
Cadillac. 
Denver, Col. 
Ann Arbor. 
Martickville, Pa, 
Fort Gratiot. 

Metropolis, III. 
Denison, Tex. 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Middleville. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Kentland, Ind. 
Chicago, III. 
Creston, la. 
Potsdam, N. Y, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Gardner, III. 
Brooklyn. 
Englewood., Ill, 
C/iicago, III. 
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George Gerlach, 

George Jojin Gleim, 

Clifton DeWitt Gordon, 

Evan Benson Goss, 

Humphrey Snell Gray, A.B., 

Tohn McAllaster Haddock, 

George Halverson, 

Louis Heaton Hanna, 

James Joseph Harrington, 

Hyrum Smith Harris, 

Joseph Alma Harris, 

Nathan John Harris, 

William Morris Harrison, B.S., MaryvUU 

College^ 
Walter Cunningham Hartman, 
Ralph White Hartzell, 
James Mark Harvey, Jr., 
William Perry Harvey, 
John Harvey Hassinger, 
Frederick Hosea Hathhom, 
Dennis Benjamin Hayes, 
Robert Charles Henderson, 
Edwin Charles Henning, 
Lott Russel Herrick, B.L., Univ, of III., 
William Rhodes Hervey, B.S., Arkansas 

Industrial University, 
Albert Sylvester Hinds, 
John Lawrence Hollander, 
Warren William Holliday, 
Bernard Hope, 
Orestes Easton Hopkins, 
Sherman Henry Hoverter, 
William Jeremiah Howard, 
Harley Bradley Howe, 
John Stanley Hurd, A.B., 
Jerauld John Ingle, 
Samuel Pashley Irwin, 
Charles Adam James, 
William Christopher Kenaga, 
Frederick Alonzo Kies, 
Torazo Kikuchi, 
John James Kiley, 
Samuel Denton Kinne. 



Ann Arbor. 
Ottawa, IlL 
Ypsilanti, 
Rockford, 
Ludington, 
Bedford, la, 
Ogden, Utah. 
Monmouth, III. 
O'Neill, Neb. 
Monroe, Utah. 
Monroe, Utah. 
Harrisville, Utah. 

Ipe, Tenn. 

Auburn, Ind. 

Canton, O. 

Constantine. 

Bangor. 

Sheffield, Pa. 
Livingston, Mon, 
Adrian. 
Norway, 

Cannelton, Ind. 
Farmer City, III. 

Santa Ana, Cat, 
Muskegon, 
Kalamazoo, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lovelton, Pa. 
Lyons, Kan. 
Reading, Pa. 
Howell. 

LyndonvUle, Vt. 
Detroit. 

San Diego, Cal. 
Ann Arbor. 
Ursa, III, 
Kankakee, III, 
Jonesville. 
Tokio, Japan, 
Scofield. 
AiMi ArfMr, 



Students, 
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Joseph Edgar Kirby, A.B., Searcy College, 

Walter Hennann Kirk, 

Jacob Koenigstein, 

John Kroodsma, 

Charles Henry Kubat, 

Franz Christian Kuhn, B.S^ 

William John Landman, 

Oscar Jay Larson, 

Edward Fleury LeGendre, 

George Edward Leonard, B.S., Coe College, 

Arthur Maurice Lewald, A.B., Union College, 

Harry Pratt Lewis, 

John Lewman, 

Lewis Bonner Lindsay, 

Edward Bartholomew Linehan, 

Harry Clay Livengood, 

Ira Milton Long, 

Jesse B. Luse, 

Elias Wesley Marlatt, A.B., Geneva College, 

Frederick William Marsh, 

David James Marshall, 

Darwin Thomas Mason, A.B., Cornell College, 

Charles Henry Mattingly, 

Albert Eugene McCabe, 

Russell Norman McConnell, 

William Stephen McConnell, 

William Herbert Lee McCourtie, 

James Hugh McDonald, 

Peter McDonald, A.B., German English 

College, 
Joseph Franklin McGregor, 
Charles Augustine McKnight, 
Michael Leo McLaughlin, 
Samuel Medbury, 
Harry Clinton Mehan, 
Albert Cyril Melchior, 
William Henry Memer, A.B., 
Homer Dwight Messick, B.S., Hiram Coll., 
Harry Eugene Michael, 
Allea Gumey Mills, B.S., Earlham College, 
Hugh Albert Minahan, 
Robert Emmet Minahan, M.D,, Rush 

Medical College, 



Texarkana, Tex, 
Peoria, HI, 
Norfolk, Neb, 
Grand Rapids, 
Cedar Rapids, la. 
Ml Clemens. 
Grand Rapids, 
Red Jacket, 
Ludington, 
Cedar Rapids, la, 
Burlington, la. 
Battle Creek, 
DanvUU, III, 
Gainesville, Tex, 
Dubuque, la, 
Cameron, Mo, 
Niles, 

Carmichaels, Pa, 
Beaver Falls, Pa, 
Mt. Pleasant, la, 
Imlay City, 
Deadwood, S. Dak, 
Springfield, O, 
Alanson, 

McPherson, Kan, 
Woodstock, III, 
Marshall, 
Heber, Utah, 

Galena HI, 
Parowan, Utah,' 
Grand Rapids, 
Detroit, 
Detroit, 

West Superior, Wis. 
Rosedale, Miss, 
Cedar Falls, la. 
North Bristol, O, 
Leavenworth, Kan, 
Georgetown, HI, 
Oshkosh, Wis, 

Calumet Harbor^ WU, 
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Webster V. Moffett, 

J. Monroe Mohney, 

Willis Knox Moore, 

James Lawry Donaldson Morrison, 

Adelbert Mosher, 

Robert Lee Motley, A.B., William Jewell 

College, 
Henry Edmund Naegely, 
Louis George Nerreter, 
John Blackwell Newman, A.M., 

University of Notre Damey 
Andrew Richard Nichols, * 

Lewis Charles O'Connor, 
Byron Lee Oliver, 
Charles Daniel Orear, 
Edwin Colfax Owen, 
Joseph Edmund Page, 
Charles Arthur Park, A.M., University of 

Wooster, 
Charles Chandler Parker, 
Charles Lucius Parker, A.B., Upper Iowa 

University, 
Joseph Edwin Parker, 
Robert Stone Parks, 
Augustus Asa Partlow, 
Harry Howard Patterson, B.S., Geneva 

College, 
Louis Philip Paul, 
John Vincent Pearson, 
Worth Willard Pepple, 
John Furness Peters, 
Gilbert Walter Phelps, 
Edward Scott Pike, B.S., Illinois College, 
Clarence Abram Plank, 
Edward Dwight Pomeroy, 
Clarence Eugene Pope, 
David Eugene Porter, 
James Leonard Poston, A.B., Washburn 

College, 
Vanvorhis Ally Powell, 
John Ward Powers, 
Charles Arthur Pratt, Ph.B., Oskaloosa 
Col/ege, 



Bloomington, Ind, 
New MaysviJle, Pa* 
Bedford, la. 
Morrisonville, III. 
Lansing. 

Bowling Green, Mo. 
Saginaw, East Side, 
Saginaw, West Side, 

Elgin, HI. 
Beach City, O. 
Geneseo, N. Y. 
Lc(S Angeles, Cat, 
Jamestown, Ind, 
White Pigeon, 
Payson, Utah, 

Niles. 

Fort Smith, Ark, 

Neihart, Mon, 
Frankfort. 
Chardon, O, 
Danville, III. 

Beaver Falls, Pa, 
Massillon, O. 
Ponca, Neb. 
La Porte, Ind, 
Detroit. 

The Dalles, Ore, 
Chenoa, III. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Crystal Lake, III, 
Du Quoin, III, 
West Burke, Vt, 

Netawaka, Kan. 
California, Pa. 
Louisville, N. Y, 

Traer^ la. 



Students, 
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James Downing Putnam, 

William Goodpaster Ramsey, 

Charles Howard Rector, 

Benjamin Franklin Reed, 

Guy Leonidas Reed, 

Hedley Vicars Richardson, Ph.B., 

Judson Elias Richardson, 

Lulu Buffington Richardson, 

Victor Howard Ringer, Ph.B., DePauw 

University^ 
Frank Augustus Rockhold, 
Henry Theodor Ronning, 
Daniel Lindsay Russell, Jr., 
Samuel McNeal Schall, 
Oreon Earle Scott, A. B., Bethany College, 
Raymond Gilmore Scott, A.B., Bethany 

College, 
Bertram Shane, 
James J. Sheridan, 
Reuben Daniel Silliman, 
Edwin Walter Sims, 
Rufus Franklin Skeels, 
Fred Wilbur Smith, 
George William Smith, 
Hugh Games Smith, 
Elliott Spalding, 
Sherman Clark Spitzer, B.L., 
Francis Marion Springer, 
Christie Alfonzo Stearns, 
Clarence Claud Stearns, 
Harry Lindley Stearns, 
Lenn L. Stevens, A.B., University of 

Oregon, 
James Zebulon Stewart, Jr., 
George Kuthven Stone, 
John Grover Stone, 
Lewis Augustus Stoneman, 
John Ephraim Swanger, 
Ralph Percy Tannehill, 
James Taylor, 
Charles Hamilton Tindall, 
John Charles Tobias, 
McKenzie Robertson Todd, 



Elmwood, m. 
Owingsville, Ky, 
Helena, Mon, 
Metamora, 
Butte City, Mon, 
Detroit. 
Reed City, 
Pittsburg, Pa, 

Williamsport, Ind, 

Detroit. 

Glenwood, Minn. 

Wilmington, N. C. 
Manorville, Pa. 
Bethany, W. Va. 

Bethany, W. Va, 

Warsaw, Ind. 

Grand Rapids. 
St. Paul, Minn, 

West Bay City. 

Holton, 

Niles, 
Mankato, Kan, 

Trenton, Mo. 
Brookfield, Mo, 
Elgin, III. 
Danville, Ind, 
Jackson. 
Attica, Ind. 
Jackson, 

Eugene, Ore, 
Logan City, Utah, 
Highgate, Ont, 
, Marquette, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
Milan, Mo. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Fort Branch, Ind, 
Shelbyville, Ind, 
Wilson, Kan. 
Franfe/ort, K^. 
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Julius Custis Travis, 

Dudley Clifford True, 

Edward James Twiss, 

Henry Casimir Vidal, B.S., University of 

Paris, 
Arthur Joseph Vinson, 
John Joseph Vlach, 
Luther Ogden Wadleigh, Ph.B., Syracuse 

University, 
John Thomas Wagner, A.B., Ursinus 

College, 
John Delisle Wakely, 
Frank Walters, 
Henry Walters, 
George Fullington Waters, 
Charles Eugene Ward, 
Henry William Webber, 
Adolph Weinberg, 
Edward McKenzie Wellman, 
James Horatio Westcott, 
William Erastus Wheeler, Jr., 
Bartlett Wiley, 

Percy Wilson, A.B., College of New Jersey, 
Daniel Heister Wingert, 
Benjamin Franklin WoUman, 
Walter Wellington Woodbury, 
Harry Fralick Worden, 
John Wright, 
Harry Leroy Yartin, 
George Frederick Zimmerman, 
John William Zuber, 



JUNIORS. 



NAME. 



Michael Barnett Aaron, 

Charles Francis Abbott, A.B., Dartmouth 

College, 
Frank DeForest Adams, 
Robert Milligan Addleman, 
Elmer Louis AUor, B.S., 
Henry Boardman Anderson, 
George John Arbeiter, B.L., University of 

Illinois, 
Marvin Melville Atherton, 



La Porte, Ind, 
Jackson, 
Port Huron, 

Denver, Col, 
Joliet, m, 
Menominee, 

Potsdam, N, Y. 

Ironbridge, Pa 
Pontiac, 
Essex, Ont, 
Essex, Ont. 
Cambridge, Vt. 
Du Quoin, lU, 
Denver, Col, 
Augusta, HI, 
Elba, Neb, 
Wilmington, Del, 
Edwardsville, III, 
Lansing, 

Fort Missoula, Mon, 
Hagerstown, Md, 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Jefferson, O, 
Grand Rapids, 
Tucson, Ariz, 
Jackson, 

Mount Vernon, Ind, 
Antwerp, O, 

RESIDBNCB. 

Chicago, III, 

Gardner, Mass, 
Marshall. 
Zollarsville, Pa, 
Mt. Clemens, 
Chateaugay, N, Y, 

Ann Arbor, 
Sparta, 



Students. 
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fEdwin Wood Atwood, 


Flint, 


George Emerson Bailey, 


. HiUsdale. 


Sanford Garlcome Baker, B.S., Northern 




Indiana University^ 


WoodviUe, 0, 


Frank Warren Ballenger, 


Flint, 


Richard James Barr, 


Wilton Centre, HI. 


Arthur Calvin Bartels, 


Denver, Col, 


George Howard Bayliss, B.S., Northern 




Indiana Normal University , 


Hudson, 


James Beach Beckett, Ph.B., Yale 




University, 


Chicago, III, 


Greely Whitlaw Bently, 


Los Angeles, Col. 


James Harvey Bigger, 


Allegheny, Pa, 


W^ilham Stock Bigger, 


Allegheny, Pa, 


John William Bingham, 


Milan, Mo, 


Herman Aurelius Birkhead, B.S., West 


• 

\ 


Kentucky College, 


Ensor, Ky, 


Claude Corbly Bishop, B.S., National 




Normal University, 


Walton, Ind, 


Jonathan James Bishop, 


Port Townsend, Wash, 


Henry Blatchford, A.B., McGill University, 


Chicago, III, 


George Lowden Bowman, 


LeMars, la. 


Claude Arthur Brayton, 


HoweU, 


George W ashington Peritory Brown, 


Mt, Vernon, Ind, 


Emory Durward Brownlee, 


Kingfisher, O, T, 


Harry Conant Bulkley, A.B., 


Monroe, 


John Sidney Burnet, 


Chicago, HI, 


I'hilo G. Bumham, B.S., Antioch College, 


Woodstock, 0. 


Nellie Bunn Burke, 


Atlanta, IH. 


Alex Bernard* Bush, A.B., Detroit College, 


Detroit, 


Norman McLaren Cameron, 


Denver, Col. 


Arthur Delancy Campbell, 


Ann Arbor, 


Guilford Elvene Campbell, 


Vandalia, 


William Austin Cannon, 


Washington, 


Walter Scott Carr, 


Argenta, III, 


Charles Edwin Carter, 


California, Pa, 


Ira Randolph Carter, 


Oxford Junction, la. 


Charles David Cary, 


Rantoul, III, 


Llewelljm Barton Case, 


Utica, N, Y, 


Lemuel Oliver Caswell, 


Bozeman, Mon, 


John F. Chambers, 


Cheboygan, 


Phillip Percy Beaugrand Champagne, 


Chicago^ HL 


Francis Gilbert Clark, 


GtttHric Centre, la. 
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Walter Roy Clayton, 

Bret Harte Cockett, 

Daniel Martin Cook, 

Frank Christopher Cook, 

Wirt Arthur Cook, 

James Allen Cotner, 

William Alex Coutts, 

Arthur Howe Covert, A.B., 

Robert Byron Crane, 

Lee Randall Crawford, 

Hubert Richmond Crozier, 

Andrew Judge Curran, B.S., Kansas Normal 

College, 
Charles Wesley Curtis, 
Henry Howard Cushing, 
Joseph Benjamin Dabney, 
John Nelson Davis, 
George William Dayton, 
Jesse LeRoy Deck, 
H. Clifton De Ran, B.S., A.B., National 

Normal University, 
Charles Lemuel De Vault, 
Otis Franklin Dickey, 
States Dickson, B.S., Lombard University, 
Thornton Dixon, 
William Dobbins, 
Walter Dohany, 
Cornelius Francis Donahoe, 
Warwick Miller Downing, 
Thomas Francis Doyle, 
Thomas Jesse Drumheller, 
Charles Orlando Duncan, 
William Gray Duncan, 
Robert Winfield Dunn, 
Harry Irving Dunton, 
Paul Dillingham Durant, 
George Burlingame Dygert, Ph.B., 
Charles Wesley Eastman, 
Frank Lewis Edinborough, 
George CoUinwood Edwards, 
Walter Millard EUett, Ph.B., Mt, Union 

College, 
Evan Lawrence Evans, 



Troy, O. 
Joliet, III. 
Williamston, 
Detroit, 
Saline. 

Logansport, Ind. 
Pilot Mound, Manitoba. 
Ann Arbor. 
Kalamazoo. 
Colebrook, N. H, 
Ann Arbor. 

Cherokee, Kan, 
West Sumpter, 
Toledo, O. 
Chicago, III. 
Roseburg, Ore, 
Gainesville, Tex, 
Roodhouse, III, 

Old Fort, O. 
Churubusco, Ind, 
Rigdon, Ind. 
Kewanee, III, 
Dundee. 
Arkoe, Mo. 
Farmington. 
Ishpeming, 
Denver, Col, 
LaSalle, III. 
Walla Walla, Wash, 
Oscoda. 
Dunbar, Pa. 
Chicago, III. 
Canandaigua, N, V, 
Columbus, III, 
Ann Arbor, 
Menominee. 
West Bay City, 
Houghton. 

Alliance, O, 
Corunna, 



Students. 
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■ % 



George Adams Everett, B.S., Fayette 

Normal University ^ 
Richard Lazenby Ewbank, 
John William Ferrier, 
Maurice Elmer Fitzgerald, 
Frederick Junius Flagg, 
Walter Scott Flint, 
George Edward Foerster, 
Vernon Okey Ford, 
Isaac Foster, 

Frank Garrett, A.B., Hamilton College^ 
Fred H. Gaston, B.S., Highland Park . 

Normal College, 
Curtis Frank Gilkey, 
John W^ilber Gillespie, 
Allan Pegram Gilmour, A.B., University 

of Virginia, 
George Luther Glitsch, 
Claj'ton Spencer Goodwin, 
William Ward Goodykoontz, 
Thomas Peter Grace, 
Lucien Gray, 

Robert Lee Gunter, A.B., Newberry College, 
Harry Graydon Had den, 
Edward August Hafner, B.L., Central 

College, 
Roy Faris Hall, 
Fred Benner Hamill, 
Edward Thomas Hamilton, 
James William Harter, 
George William Harvey, 
Thomas Scott Hayden, Jr., 
John Thomas Hays, 
Charles Belknap Henderson, 
Leo Kilian Hennes, A.B., Detroit College, 
John Frederick Henry, 
Jesse Heylin, 
Charles Frederick Hille, 
Richard Allen Hitchens, 
Willis Edwin Hodgman, 
John Willis HoUister, A.B., WiUiams ColUge, 
William George Hoover, 
Horace Banfill Hord, 



Lytton, O. 
Guilford, Ind, 
Council Bluffs, la, 
Logansport, Ind, 
Toledo, O. 
Potsdam, N Y. 
Lansing. 
Chicago, III. 
Gladwin, 
Leavenworth, Kan, 

Martinsburg, la, 
Plainweli, 
Denver, Col. 

Henderson, Ky, 
Johnstown, Pa, 
Ann Arbor. 
Boone, la. 
St. Paul, Minn, 
Lewistown, III, 
Wagener, S. C, 
Englewood, HI, 

Enterprise, Kan, 
Tuscola, III, 
Homer, III. 
Dallas, Tex, 
Osceola, O, 
Escanaba, 
Denver, Col, 
Republic, Mo, 
Elko, Nev, 
Detroit. 
Brooklyn. 
Canton, III, 
Alma Centre, Wis, 
McKeesport, Pa, 
Coldwater, 
Cambridge, N. Y, 
Blue Hill, Neb, 
Indianat>olis^ Irtd, 
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Edward Horsky, ' 

Moulton Jones Hosack, 

Matthew Joseph Howard, 

Schuyler Colfax Hubbell, 

Philip Sawyer Hudson, 

Harry Herbert Hunt, 

Kay William Hunt, B.S., Drake University^ 

Jerome Ingersoll, / 

Emil Benjamin Isgreen, 

William Israel, 

Howard Alfred Jackson, 

Samuel Abraham Jetmore, 

Henry Root Jewell, 

John Lyman Jones, 

Roland King Jones, 

George Henry Kane, A.B., Duquesne College, 

Otto Kasper, 

Frank Kauke, B.S., Northern Indiana 

Normal University, 
William Albert Keerns, B.S., Central 

Indiana Normal University, 
Jonas E. Kendeigh, 
Charles Dean Kennedy, 
Joseph Wesley Kimberlin, 
Roy Judson Kirkpatrick, 
Benjamin Killey Knight, 
Will August Koenigstein, 
George Konrath, Jr., 
Thomas Stephens Lackey, 
Rufus Gillett Lathrop, A.B., 
William Henry Leahy, 
Albert Lincoln Lehman, 
Melvin E. Leliter, 
Linley Grant Long, 
Ralph Courtney Lovering, 
Israel Ludlow, 
Arthur Lussky, 
James Patrick Mahan, 
Lawrence Edward Mahan, 
Harry Jacob Makiver, Ph.B., Lafayette Coll,, 
Walter Clifford Mand, 
Guy Clay Mars, 
Meredith Read Marshall, 



Helena, Mon, 
Scottdale, Pa, 
Iosco, 

Goshen, Ind, 
Ann Arbor, 
Chicago, III, 
South Omaha, Neb, 
Detroit, 

Ogden City, Utah, 
Helena, Mon, 
West Middlesex, Pa, 
Marion, Kan, 
Adrian, 
Mapleton, Ind, 
Akron, O, , 

Allegheny, Pa, 
Chicago, III, 

Macedonia, la, 

Clinton, Ind, 
North Amherst, O. 
Ann Arbor, 
Kansas City, Mo, 
St, Louis, Mo, 
Santa Cruz, Cal, 
Norfolk, Neb. 
Erastus, O, 
Allegheny, Pa, 
Detroit, 
Pittsburg, Pa, 
Lashley, Pa, 
Rolling Prairie, Ind, 
Quaker City, O, 
Findlay, O, 
Los Angeles, Cal, 
Chicago, III, 
Blue Lake, Cal, 
Blue Lake, Cal, 
Russellville, Pa, 
Terre Haute, Ind, 
Berrien Springs, 
Allegheny, Pa, 



Students. 
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Qulntin Amador Martinez, 

Frederick Eugene Matson, B.S., Muskingum 

College, 
James Henry Mays, 
George Van Vorhis McConahey, 
Edward Martin McCulloch, B.S., Wabash 

College, 
Charles Sumner McDowell* 
Peter McGovem, Jr., 
Henry J. McKay, 
Richard Matthew McMahon, 
William Oscar McXary, B.S., Tarkio CoU., 
John Meteer, A.B., Wabash College, 
William Clopton Michaels, 
Harvey Alvin Miller, B.S., Grove City C<d' 

iege, 
William Frederick Miller, 
Wiley Wright Mills, A.B., Hope ColUge, 
Joseph W. Mitchell, 
Will Hudson Mitchell, 
Elmer W^illiam Moore, 
Edgar William Morris, B.L., Univ. of III., 
William Ernest Murphy, 
William Hanson Murray, 
Louis James Neun, 
Jacob Bernard Nockels, 
James Joseph Noon, 
William Warren North, 
George Edwin Noyes, 
Victor John Obenauer, A.B., Olivet College, 

B.S., Olivet College, 
Marr O'Connor, 
Walter Joseph O'Donnell, 
Louis Thomas Orr, 
Gottfried Fred Ottmar, 
James Veech Oxtoby, 
William Henrj- Padley, 
Harry Hemphill Parsons, 
John Evander Patton, 
Charles Howard Paul, 
James Harvey Payne, 
John S. Pearl, 
Charles Phillips, 



Penasco, New Mexico. 

DuncatCs Falls, O. 
Ann Arbor. 
Claysville, Pa. 

New Albany, Ind. 

Canton, O. 

Sherbum, Minn. 

Romeo. 

Chicago, III. 

Tarkio, Mo. 

Grand River, Indian ler. 

Holton, Kan. 

Apollo, Pa. 
Paola, Kan. 
Brooklyn. 
Beacon. 
Fulton, HI. 
Braddock, Pa. 
Onarga,Ill. 
Greenville, Tex. 
Milan. 

Rochester, N. K 
Carroll, la. 
Michigan Centre, 
Lockport, III. 
Gorham, N. H, 

Detroit. 
Detroit. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kankakee, HI. 
Ann Arbor. 
Ionia. 
Pinckney. 
Missoula, Alon. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
St. Paul, Neb. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Belleville. 
Colijomia, Pa. 
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Owosso, 
Aikeriy S. C, 
Saginaw f West Side, 
Ann Arbor. 
Mansfield ^ O, 
Union, la. 



Warren Pierpont, 

Henry Moses Porter, A.B., Atlanta Univ,, 

Frank Quintus Quinn, 

Palmer Seymour Reavill, 

Leonard Le Roy Redick, 

Sanford Levi F. Reece, 

Henry George Reek, B.S., Central Normal 

College, Custer, 

Stanley Alfred Rees, B.S., National Normal 

University, Red Lion, O, 

David Calvert Reeves, Tarkio, Mo. 

Merton Stacher Rice, B.S., Baker University, Baldwin, Kan, 



Alfred Drury Riess, 

Ross Morrell Rininger, 

fEzra Clark Robinson, 

Edward Sidney Rogers, 

Hugh Emerson Root, 

Glenn Beal Roseberry, 

Joe Van Inwegen Rosencranse, 

Warren Scott Rundell, 

George Abbey Salisbury, 

Albert Charles Salter, 

Obadiah Sands, Jr., 

Marmion Hilton Scott, 

Henry Edward Albert Siefried, 

Lewis Shackleford, 

Perry A. Shanor, A.M., Thiel College, 

Claud Ebenezer Sheldon, Ph.B., Hiram 

College, 
Almond Gould Shepard, 
Ernest Russell Shoecraft, 
Charles McDonald Showalter, 
George Henry Simpson, 
John Henry Simpson, 
William Hudson Smiley, 
William Morris Smith, 
Newton Carmen Spencer, 
Jacob Steketee, 
Alexander Stewart, 
Edwin Hollis Storie, 
Walter Benjamin Strang, 
Heber Truman Strong, 
Martin Lewis SuJlivan, 



Red Bui, III. 
Stoyestown, Fa. 
Farmington, Utah, 
Orchard Lake, 
Mason. 

Maryville, Mo. 
Sing Sing, N. Y, 
Mayville. 
Ann Arbor, 
Englewood, III, 
Chicago, III. 
Kempton, III, 
Chicago, III. 
Lexington, Ky, 
McKeesport, Fa, 

Windham, O. 
Shepardsville, 
Ann Arbor. 
Oxford, Fa, 
Englewood, 'III. 
Dravosburg, Fa, 
Spokane, Wash, 
Bath, 
Linden, 
Grand Rapids, 
Rock Island, III, 
Chariton, la. 
Rood house. III. 
Detroit, 
Stockton, Cal, 



Students. 
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Francis Marion Talleson, Ph.B., Searcy 

Zacharj' Taylor, 

Wilbur Roscoe Thirkield, 

William Harold Thompson, 

Theodore Axel Thoren, 

Warren W'esley Travis, 

Horace Tupper, Jr., 

Daniel Francis Tumey, 

Melvin LaMont Tyner, 

Emmet Pitt Updergraff, 

Willison Kerr Vance, 

Ra^-mond Elmoine Van Syckle, B.S., 

Albani Joseph Violette, 

Joseph Peter Vlk, 

Harr)' Rowen Wair, 

Arthur John Waldron, 

Walter Scott Wall, 

Thomas Moore Wallace, 

Winfred James Wallace, 

Edward Marion Walsh, 

Agnes Eraser Watson, 

Elbert Alexander Watson, 

"fWilliam Walter Wedemeyer, 

Simon D. Weil, 

George Fitch Wells, 

Frank Anton Wenter, 

M)Ton Westover, 

Ernest Henry Wetzel, 

General Grant White, 

William Kinnie Whitfield, 

Guy Joseph Wicksall, 

Adolphus William Wier, 

Roy Hughes Williams, 

Jacob Good Wine, 

Judd Winton, 

Henry James Witbeck, 

Roger Irving Wykes, 

Henry Martin Zimmerman, 



Coll., Ozark, Ark. 

Fort Branch, Ind. 
Monongahela, Pa, 
Alexandria, Minn. 
Negaunee. 
La Porte, Ind. 
Bay City. 
Caledonia, N. Y. 
Salem, la. 
Panora, la. 
Monongahela, Pa. 
Bay City. 
Missoula, Mon. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
La Porte, Ind. 
Pueblo, Col. 
La Porte, Ind. 
LezuistoTvn, Pa. 
Ypsilanti. 
Oakland, Col. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Detroit. 
Chelsea. 
Chicago, III. 
Gatmer, la. 
Chicago, III. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Saginaw, East Side. 
Lena, O. 
Sullivan, HI. 
Bangor. 
Heppner, O. 
MUan, O. 
Harrington, Kan. 
Centreville, Pa. 
Chicago, III. 
South Grand Rapids. 
Marine City. 



NAMB. 



Fergus Lincoln Anoerson, 
Fritz Edgar Anderson, 



SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

RBSIDEKCB. 

Ohio, III. 
Rockland. 
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Department of Law, 



Earl D. Babst, Ph.B., 

Ira Charles Belden, Ph.B., 

Chauncey RoUa Bishop, 

Charles Burdick, 

Charles John Cole, A.B., Oberlin College^ 

Nathan Davis Corbin, M.S., 

Walter Abijah Eckles, B.C.E., Cornell 

College^ 
Daniel Henry Grady, 
Charles Parker Locke, B.S., Michigan 

Agricultural College^ 
William Bryan Locke, 
John Herbert Miller, 
Robert Bruce Mitchell, 
Thomas L. O'Brien, 
LeRoy Palmer, 
Will Barney Seeley, 
Francis Adams Stivers, 
Charles Henry Towle, B.L., 
Charles Oren Willits, 
William Shipp Withers, B.L., Cumberland 



Detroit. 
JCanevillgf III, 
Hastings* 
Cheyenne, Wyo, 
Copopa, O, 
Ann Arbor, 

MarshalUown, la, 
ColumbuSy Wis, 

Lansing. 
Olmsted Falls, O, 
Massena, N. Y, 
Freeporty HI, 
Alma, 
Coldwater, 
Evart, 
Liberty, Jnd, 
Chicago, III. 
Kokomo, Ind. 

HopkinsvUle, Ky, 



University, 

The students named below, enrolled in the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, also pursue studies in the Department of Law. 

Thomas Parks Bradfield, Grand Rapids, 

George Jason Cadwell, Chicago, III, 

William Herbert Charnley, Goshen, Ind, 

Robert Victor Friedman, Muskegon, 

Robert Foote Hall, WUliamston, 

Ray Hart, Midland. 

Jesse Cameron Moore, Delphi, Ind. 

Edgar Martin Morsman, Jr., Omaha, Neb. 

Frederick Whittlesey Newton, Saginaw, East Side, 

Roger Sherman, Chicago, III. 



School of Pharmacy. 



FACULTY. 



JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., President, 
ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, Ph.D., M.D., Dean, 
WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M., 
VOLNEY M. SPALDING, A.B., 
OTIS C. JOHNSON, Ph.C, A.M., 
PAUL C. FREER, Ph.D., M.D., 
EDWARD D. CAMPBELL, B.S., 
ALVISO B. STEVENS, Ph.C, Secretary, 
FREDERICK C. NEWCOMBE, B.S., Ph.D., 
DAVID M. LICHTY, M.S., 
JULIUS O. SCHLOTTERBECK, Ph.C, B.S., 
MOSES GOMBERG, M.S. 



Assistants. 



PERRY F. TROWBRIDGE, Ph.B., 
L. D. HAVENHILL, Ph.C 



STUDENTS. 

RESIDENT GRADUATE. 

NAME. RBSIDBNCB. 

L. D. Havenhill, Ph.C, Ann Arbor, 

SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

NAME. RESIDENCB. 

Ransom Sidney Armstrong, Chelsea, 

Clarence Eugene Bamhart, Peoria, HI, 

George Doehne, Jr., New Ulm, Minn, 

Arthur Wilson Epley, Franklin^ Pa. 
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School of Pharmacy, 



Lovell Farnum, 

Harry Hall Hudson, 

Carl Wallace Jones, 

John Henry Jones, 

Edgar Livingstone Knapp, 

Samuel Robert Knox, 

James C. McGregor, 

Grace Ellen McNoah, 

Allen Henry Mead, 

Garry Windsor Messinger, 

John Harry Moore, 

Thomas E. Murdock, 

Marion Franklin Nichols, 

Delia O'Connor, 

Fred Lyle Robertson, 

James Seymour, 

George Charles Steventon, 

John Ludwell Tegarden, 

Charles Orlando Topping, 

Edward Eugene Washburn, 

John Lewis Washburn, 

Horace Houghton Waters, 

Carl Ernst Louis Weber, 

Charles Henry Williams, Ph.B., Adrian 

College,, 
Parke Ernest Wise, 



Almont. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 
FlainwelL 
Cumberland, Md, 
Saginaw, East Side. 
Livonia, Ind. 
Birch Run. 
Ann Arbor, 
Oberiin, O, 
Spring Lake. 
Philadelphia, Fa, 
Ypsilanti, 
Beach City, O. 
Ann Arbor. 
Amesbury, Mass, 
Ann Arbor, 
Youngstown, O. 
Campbell sburg, Ind, 
Fenton. 

New London, O. 
Ferry, N, V, 
Monroe, 
Toledo, O, 

Adrian. 
Cedar Falls, la. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 



NAME. 



Henry John Bowerfind, 
Claude Melnotte Bunn, 
Arthur Fremont Calerdine, 
Cornells De Jonge, 
Gilbert Allen Doty, 
Charles Francis Drake, 
Edgar Addison Dunwell, 
Fred Eycleshymer, 
Judson L. Follett, 
Roy Hamilton Gamble, 
Colver Detwiller Garwood, 
Frederick Glass, Jr., 
Irving Wiley Hicks, 
ArihuT Maurice Hubert, 



RESIDENCE. 

Adrian, 
Three Rivers, 
Cincinnati, O, 
Zeeland. 
Ann Arbor. 
Chicago, III, 
FlainwelL 
Hastings. 
Sioux City, la, 
Moorefield, W. Va, 
Ann Arbor, 
Jackson, 
Sherman. 
Toledo^ O, 



Students. 
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Leroy Lansing Janes, Jr., 

Chandler Adams Johnson, 

Charles Willis Johnson, 

John Nimrod Judy, 

Fred John Klein, 

Elgin Mallett, 

Fay Melvin Marsh, 

Max Otto Marske, 

Roland Sweetland Mitchell, 

Ernest Gray Reese, 

Walter Scotten, 

Delmore Leroy Sherwood, 

Harry Theophilus Smith, 

Charles Martin Steele, 

Wilbur John Teeters, B.S., Mount Union 

College^ 
Elisha Bird Williams, 



Ann Arbor, 
JCishwaukee, Jit. 
Saint Joe Station, Ind, 
Moorefieldy W. Va, 
Detroit. 
Trenton, Mo, 
Lyons, 
Ann Arbor, 
Brantford, Ont, 
Bowling Green, O, 
Detroit. 
Plain City, O, 
Vincent, Pa. 
Buchanan. 

Alliance, O. 
Ann Arbor, 



Homoeopathic Medical College. 



FACULTY. 

JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., President, 
HENRY L. OBETZ, M.D., Dean, 
DANIEL A. MacLACHLAN, M.D., 
CHARLES S. MACK, A.B., M.D., Secretary, 
MAURICE P. HUNT, M.D., 
EUGENE R. EGGLESTON, M.D. 



OSCAR R. LONG, M.D., 

Non-Resident Lecturer on Mental Diseases. ' 



Other Instructors and Assistants, 

ERNEST A. CLARK M.D., 
FRANK RICH, M.D., 
FRANCIS L. HOFFMAN, M.D., 
NORA M. DAKIN, M.D. 



STUDENTS. 

FOURTH YEAR STUDENTS. 

NAME. RBSIDBNCB. 

William Hodgins Atterbury, Kalamazoo. 

Charles Augustus Critchlow, Bloomington, Wis, 

Charlie Gifford Jenkins, Mason, 

P'rederick Charles Kruemling, Rosevitte, 

Lester Elmer Peck, Buchanan, 
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Susan Emmo Pullin, Oakland, Kan. 

Charles William Ryan, Ypsilanti. 

Cora Luarky Stitt, Stockbridge. 

Glenn Guy Towsley, Lansing. 

Burt Dexter Walker, Kalamazoo. 

THIRD YEAR STUDENTS. 

NAME. RESIDENCE. 

tEdwin Oscar Colvin, Buchanan. 

tJohn Andrew Morrisey, Caledonia, N. Y, 

Howard Elhanan Whitney, Ypsilanti. 

SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

NAME. RESIDENCE. 

Charles Armstrong, Palmyra, Ont. 

John Newton Babcock, West Bay City. 

Sumner George Bush, ^ St. Louis. 

Charles Henry Carlin, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Fred Charles Gilcher, Sandusky, O. 

Jennie Holman Griffin, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Fred Alvord Miner, Ann Arbor. 

John Frank Titus, Fostoria, O. 

HRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

NAME. RESIDENCE. 

Joseph Harris Ball, Ann Arbor. 
Will Frederick Clutton, A.B., Toronto Univ., Aylmer, Ont. 

Effie lone Croft, Detroit. 

Dale Murray King, St. Thomas, Ont, 

F. Belle Lampman, Hastings. 

Lionel Sinclair Luton, St. Thomas, Ont. 
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College of Dental Surgery, 



FACULTY. 

JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., President, 
CORYDON L. FORD, M.D., LL.D., 
JONATHAN TAFT, M.D., D.D.S., Dean, 
JOHN A. WATLING, D.D.S., 
WILLIAM H. DORRANCE, D.D.S., 
NELVILLE S. HOFF, D.D.S., 
DAVID M. LICHTY, M.S., 
LOUIS P. HALL, D.D.S., 
CYRENUS G. DARLING, M.D. 



Assistants. 



ALLISON W. HAIDLE, D.D.S., 
WILL H. VAN DEMAN, D.D.S. 



STUDENTS. 

SENIORS. 

NAME. 

Delia Cordelia Ostrander Adams, 

Frank Paxson Adams, 

Charles Francis Amsden, 

Otto Anderson, 

Adclbert Hawthorne Babcock, 

Edwin Irving Backus, 

Andrew Spencer Bailey, B.S., Lawrence 

Uni-i<ersity. 
Roy Edwin Bailey, 
Fred William Blake, 
Henry Martyn Bridgman, 
Damon Isaiah Butler, 
Thomas Sherman Buzzard, 



RESIDENCE. 

Ann Arbor. 
Elkharty Ind. 
Norwalk, O. 
Ypsilanti. 
Bay City. 
South Bend, Ind. 

Apple ton. Wis, 

Pontiac. 

Ann Arbor. 

Umzumbe, Natal, So. Africa, 

Ann Arbor. 

Ann Arbor. 

a66 



Students. 
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Anthon^' Joseph Casey, 

Charles Douglas Cassidy, 

Frederick Henrj' Codding, 

Estus Hammond Coller, 

Gerald Willard Collins, 

Robert Edgar Davies, 

Frank Benjamin Dawley, 

James King Douglass, 

William Booth Elster, 

Edward Leigh Gedney, 

Albertus Christian van Raalte Gilmore, 

William E. Goucher, 

Myron Perr}' Green, 

Harry Loyal Griswold, 

Alfred Whipple Hall, 

William Antony Hart, 

Garrett Svlvester Hartley, 

Charles Pincknev Haselden, 

George Elba Hathaway, 

William Josiah Higgins, 

John Louis Hoover, 

Homer Fall Hussey, Ph.B., Earlham 

College^ 
George Renshaw Johnson, 
George Wesley Kenson, 
Allen Huyler Kessler, 
Joseph Lathrop, Jr., 
Charles Cummings Lick, 
Mary Linde, 
Thomas Hale Low, 
Robert Bruce MacKenzie, 
Michael Joseph McCormick, 
Charles Aloysius McGettigan, Jr., 
James Archibald Mclndoe, 
Walter Charles McKinney, 
Anna Katharine Miller, 
Charles Lester Mitchell, 
Albert Francis Monroe, 
George McWilliams Moore, 
Miles Jacob Mover, 
Allen Eugene Mulder, 
Forest Joseph Overholt, 
Barnum Herbert Pearce, 



West Branch. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dowagiac. 

Battle Creek. 

Ann Arbor. 

Chateaugayy N. Y. 

Fowlerville. 

Berlin Heights, O. 

Weeping Waters, Keb. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Holland. 

Coninna. • 

Charlotte. 

White Hall, 111. 

Grand Rapids. 

N^orthville. 

Delano, Pa. 

Worcester, Mass, 

Chelsea. 

Holland. 

Richmond, Ind. 

Richmond, Ind. 
^Manchester. 
Alma Centre, Wis, 
Detroit. 

Detroit. % 

Marlette. 

Hannover, Germany, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Calumet. 

Rockburn, Prov. of Quebec, 
San Jos d, Cal. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
Saginu7i', East Side. 
Ann Arbor. 
Miamisburg, O. 
Flint. 

Fond du Lac, iVis. 
Samaria. 
Laingsburg. 
Fulton. 
C^euefand, O. 
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College of Dental Surgery. 



Benjamin Franklin Pearce, 
George Andrew Servis, 
Frank Lee Stow, 
Harvey Arthur Sturdevant, 
Dean Nathaniel Swift, 
Charles Henry Terry, . 
Charles Reed Vanderbelt, 
Albert Wesley Weible, 
Charles Traver Whinery, 
Walter Morey Wilkins, 
Wallace V. Wolvin, 
George Philip Wurster, 



JUNIORS. 



NAME. 

Douglas Anderson, 

Archie Elmer Ball, 

Amos Barnes, Jr., 

Orville M. Barton, 

Alfred Lee Beattie, 

Harry Bell, 

Joseph Henry Billmeyer, Jr., 

Joseph Augustine Bucknall, 

Fred Crittenden Clapp, 

Lewis Emmett Coonradt, 

Irving William Copeland, 

Mary Bruyn Crans, B.S., University of 

North Dakota^ 
George Leonard David, 
Fred Ellsworth Dodge, 
John B. Dowdigan, 
Walter Gideon Dunham, 
Fred W. Essig, M.D., 
George Frederick Fiddyment, 
Robert Gerner, 
Fred Pratt Graves, 
Arch Greenwood Hicks, 
liarry Benson Hinman, 
Marshal Luther Howver, 
Arthur Stims^on Ivennedy, 
John Fredrik Henry Kuyper, 
Walter Allen- Lampman, 
Henry Hallenbeck Lauderdale, 
Albert Leland LeGro, 



San Francisco, Cal. 
Chelsea, 
Chicago, III. 
Steamboat Springs, Col. 
Petrolia, Ont. 
Pontiac, III. 
Gefieseo, A'. Y. 
Hunter, N. Dak. 
Wilmington, O. 
Hastings. 
St. Clair. 
Dexter. 

RESIDENCE. 

Maidstone, England, 

Flushing. 

Hillsdale. 

Grand Rapids. 

Pendleton, Ore. 

Detroit. 

Holloway. 

London, England. ^ 

Allegan. 

Decatur, III. 

Paw Paw. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak, 

Aledo, III. 

San Diego, Cal. 

Ann Arbor. 

Hanover. 

Afin Arbor. 

Lockport, III. 

An7t Arbor. 

Battle Creek. 

Monticello, la. 

Detroit. 

Mansfield, III. 

Ann Arbor. 

Holland. 

Hastings. 

Geneseo, N. Y. 

Santa Rosa, Cal, 



Students. 
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William Gustave Lentz, 

Gerald Gower McKellops, 

Frank Eugene McLaughlin, 

Joseph Merckens, 

Daniel Memer, 

John Henry Neeley, 

Henry Patrick O'Connor, 

George A. Parmenter, 

Clarence Fletcher Piper, 

Burt Townsend Ruthruff, 

Leopold Scheuermann, 

Francis Frederick Scott, 

Judson Spencer Smith, 

Newton J. Smith, Jr., 

Charles Bradford McCall Southwick, 

Joseph Herman Stromier, 

Clifford Paul Sweny, 

Andrew Roane Thorpe, A.B., St. Vincents 

Coiiegey 
Christian Leonard Thuerer, 
George McAlpine Tyng, 
Perley Tapley Van Omum, 
Elizabeth von Bremen, 
Friedrich von Widekind, 
William Parker Winning, 



FRESHMEN 



NAME. 

Elmer Hany Argetsinger, 
Frank Charles Arnold, 
tJay Cyrus Arnold, 
Frank Miller Bacon, 
Clarence Harvey Bailey, 
John Wesley Bass, 
Carl Paul Bessmer, 
Eddie W. Brown, 
Edward Dancey Brown, 
Robert Reynolds Buckthorpe, 
Harry Sizer Buell, 
George Franklin Burke, 
Willis Hezekiah Buttolph. 
Jessie Estelle Castle, 
John Chalfant, . 
James Nelson Clarke, 



Ann Arbor. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Milan y O. 
Cologne^ Germany, 
Cedar Falls^ la. 
Colfax, O. 
Marysville, Cat. 
VermontviUe. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ann Arbor. 
Berlin, Germany. 
Ann Arbor. 
Ypsilanti. 
Toulon, III. 
Mt. Pleasant. 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
Mason, O. 

Los Angeles, Cat. 
Baraboo, Wis. 

Victoria, Tex. 
Racine^ Wis. 

Cologne, Germany. 
Cologne, Germany. 
Saginaw, West Side. 

RESIDENCE. 

Mapleton, Minn, 
Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor. 
St. Clair. 
Detroit. 
Sullivan, Ind, 
Hastings. 
Nashville. 
Brownsville, Ont. 
Jacksonville, III. 
Menominee. 
Ann Arbor. 
Pontiac. * 

Battle Creek. 
San Francisco y Cal, 
FlusHing. 
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College of Dental Surgery, 



Charles William Cleaver, 
Jonathan Peter Collett, 
Edwin Victor Deans, 
Charles Alphonsus Devlin, 
Stanford James Farnum, 
Stanley Ammon Farnum, 
Charles Frederick Fitch, 
Fred Anson Graham, 
David Richard Hickey, 
Hector Hillman, 
George Dreugood Hoelzle, 
Cleveland Artley Houghton, 
Burton Truman Hunt, 
Martha Jordan, 
Charles Lee Kemery, 
Vernor Jay Lathrop, 
Frank Jordan Lee, 
John Adolph Lentz, 
Howard Joseph Livingston, 
Frank Erland Logan, 
Mary Ann Lohr, 
Frank Dwight Loomis, 
James White Lyons, 
Archie C. MacLennan, 
Thomas Steven Mann, 
Samuel Stephen Mummery, 
James Henry O'Toole, 
Charles Augustus Phillips, 
Ross Porter, 
Frank Glenn Powers, 
Herman Prinz, 
Charles Alfred Quackenbush, 
James Robins, 
William Howard Roper, 
William Stanley Sandelands, 
Frank John Sheldon, 
Thomas Francis Sheridan, 
Charles Lavant Sherwood, 
Charles Eyster Slagle, 
James Wallace Sooy, 
William Joseph Stapish, 
Morley Templar, 
WJJber Townsend, 



Ann Arbor, 
Ansonia, O, 
Ox Bow, N. V, 
Val/ej'Oy CaL 
Cassopolis. 
Cassopolis. 
Randolph, N, Y, 
Manchester. 
Cincinnati, 0, 
Ann Arbor. 
Unionville. 
Theresa, N. Y. 
Antwerp, N. Y, 
Denver, Col, 
Flint. 
Morgan. 
Benton Harbor, 
Ann Arbor. 
Fort Collins, Col, 
Pickering, Ont, 
Ann Arbor, 
Helena, Mon, 
Mt. Pleasant. 
Kincardine, Ont, 
Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor, 
Ann Arbor, 
Hastings, Neb. 
West Sunbury, Pa, 
Scotts. 
Toledo, O, 
Ludington. 
Warminster, Ont, 
Schoolcraft, 
Ann Arbor, 
Lexijigton, 
Flushing, 
Titusville, Pa, 
Oregon, III. 
Wayland. 
Chelsea. 
Oriel, Ont, 
Albia^ la. 



Students, 
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Aibertus Van Ark, 
Karl Alfred Wehe, 
William Frederic Wilkinson, 
Ralph Levant Williams, 
Raymond Lester Williams, 
George Herbert Wooton, 
John Alexander Wooton, 
Percy Bennett W^right, 



Holland. 

lopeka, Kan. 

Clinton, N. Y. 

East Randolph, N. Y. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Hastings. 

Hastings, 

Jackson, 



Additional Names. 



DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 

THE ARTS. 

CANDIDATES FOR AN ADVANCED DEGREE. 



NAME. 



RESIDENCB. 



William Aulls Campbell, M.D., 1892, B.S., 1893, Ann Arbor. 
Vertebrate Morphology; Invertebrate Morphology; Physiology. 

Moses Gomberg, M.S., 1892, Ann Arbor. 

Organic Chemistry; Physiology; Histology. 



UNDERGRADUATE. 



NAME. 

Bessie Hutchinson, 



DEGREE. 

Ph.B. 



CREDIT. RESIDENCB. 

Ann Arbor. 



Summary of Students. 



DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 

Holder of the Elisha Jones Classical Fellowship .... I 
Resident Graduates 77 

* Candidates for an Advanced Degree, enrolled in other 

departments 7 

Graduates Studying in Absentia 32 

Undergraduates : 

Candidates for a degree 1079 

Students not Candidates for a Degree 231 — 1427 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Resident Graduates 2 

Fourth Year Students 64 

Third Year Students 88 

Second Year Students 94 

First Year Students 134 — 382 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

Resident Graduates 20 

Seniors 273 

Juniors , . 283 

Special Students , 21 

* Students enrolled in the Department of Literature, Science, 

and the Arts 10 — 6c7 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

Resident Graduates I 

Second Year Students 29 

First Year Students 30 — 60 

♦Included in the Summary by States only in the Department in which they are 
enrolled. 

2T2 



Summary of Students, 
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HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Fourth Year Students 10 

Third Year Students 3 

Second Year Students 8 

First Year Students 6 — 2y 

COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

Seniors 66 

Juniors 52 

Freshmen 67 — 185 



Deduct for names counted more than once 



2688 
29 



Total 



2659 



SUMMARY BY STATES AND BY DEPARTMENTS. 









•Lit. 
Dept. 


Med. & 
Surg. 


Law 
Dept. 


Pharm. Homoeo. 


Dent. 


Total. 


Michigan .... 894 


193 


179 


30 16 


95 


♦1407 


Illinois . . 






. 191 


19 


81 


3 


10 


304 


Ohio . . 






. 67 


40 


43 


10 2 


II 


173 


Indiana 






. 49 


15 


43 


3 


5 


T115 


Pennsylvania 






. 18 


4 


51 


3 


3 


79 


New York 






. 29 


17 


15 


I 3 


10 


t75 


Iowa . . 






. 29 


8 


24 


2 — 


3 


t66 


Missouri 






. 18 


6 


20 


I — 


I 


46 


Wisconsin 






. 15 


II 


7 


— I 


7 


41 


Kansas 






• 13 


3 


17 


— I 


I 


35 


California . 






4 


3 


II 




8 


26 


Colorado . 






9 


I 


II 


I — 


3 


25 


Massachusetts 






10 


10 


I 


I — 


2 


24 


Utah . . . 






II 




10 






t2I 


Nebraska 






5 


2 


II 


— — 


2 


20 


Minnesota 






5 


6 


5 


I — 


2 


19 


Kentucky 






2 


5 


7 


— — 




14 


Montana 






2 




10 


— — 


I 


13 


Oregon . . . 






2 


4 


5 


— — 


I 


12 


Texas . . . 






2 


r 


7 


— — 


I 


II 


Washington . 






2 


3 


5 


— — 




10 


Tennessee . . 






6 




2 






8 


New Hampshire 




4 


I 


2 






7 


South Dakota 




5 




2 


— — 




•\ 


Vermont . . 


• 






2 


\ 
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Summary of Students. 





Lit. . 
Dept 


Med. & 
Surg. 


Law 
Dept. 


Pharm. 


Homoeo 


Dent 


Total. 


North Dakota 




I 


2 






2 


5 


Arkansas . . . . 


I 


I 


2 






— 


4 


Louisiana . . . 


4 






— 


— 




4 


Maryland . . . , 
West Virginia . , 


2 




I 
2 


I 
2 




— • 


3 
4 


New Jersey . . 


I 


2 










4 


Delaware . . . 


I 




I 








2 


Mississippi . . 
New Mexico . . 


I 
I 




I 

I 








2 
2 


North Carolina .. . 


I 


— 


I 








2 


Oklahoma . . . 


I 




I 








2 


South Carolina . 






2 








2 


Virginia ... 


I 


I 




— 






2 


Wyojning . . . 
Arizona . . . . 


I 




I 

I 




— ' 




2 


Connecticut . . . 


I 


— 




— 


— 


— 




District of Columbia 


L I 




— 


— 


— 


— 




Indian Territory 
Maine .... 




I 


I 










Nevada . . . . 






I 






— 




Ontario . . . 
Germany . . . 
China 


3 

I 


10 
2 


3 


I 


4 


7 
5 


t28 

5 
3 


England . . . . 

Japan 

New Brunswick 


I 

2 


3 


I 




— 


2 


3 
3 
3 


Bulgaria . . . . 


I 








— 


— 


2 


Hawaiian Islands . 


2 








— 


— 


2 


Province of Quebec . 
Baden 


I 










I 


2 


Barbadoes . . . 












— 




Bermuda Islands 






I 










Costa Rica . . 
















Italy .... 
Manitoba . . . . 






I 






_. 




Porto Rico . . . 


— 














Scotland . . . . 












I 




South Africa . . . 


— 










I 




Sweden . . . 


1420 


382 


597 


60 


27 


185 




Total . . . . 


^2671 



* Deduct seven for names counted twice, 
t Deduct one for name counted twice. 
\ Deduct twelve for names counted twice. 



Officers of University Alumni 

Associations. 



FOR THE YEAR 1893-94. 



• 

• 

DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


President 


Lawrence Maxwell 


'74 


Cincinnati^ 0, 


Vice-President 


William J. Stuart 


'68 


Grand Rapids. 


Secretary 


George Hempl 


'79 


Ann Arbor, 


Treasurer 


Samuel S. Walker 


'61 


St. Johns. 




"Albert P. Jacobs 

1 


'73 


Detroit, 


Board of Directors 


< Edwin S. Sherrill 

1 


'80 


Detroit. 




L Edwin E. White 


'83 


St. Johns. 


Necrologist 


Theodore R. Chase 


'49 


Detroit. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


President 


William C. Stevens 


'74 


Detroit. 


1st Vice-President 


Robert E. Jones 


'81 


Richmond^ Va. 


2d Vice-President 


Nathan H. Williams 


'78 


Jackson. 


3d Vice-President 


Frank B. Powers 


'93 


Knoxville, Tenn 


4th Vice-President 


Alvena Mauerhan 


'93 


Parma, 


Secretary 


Victor C. Vaughan 


'78 


Ann Arbor. 


Treasurer 


Cyrenus G. Darling 


'81 


Ann Arbor. 




DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 




President 


Thomas M. Cooley 




Ann Arbor. 


Treasurer 


Alpheus Felch 




Ann Arbor, 


Secretary 


Jerome C. Knowlton 




Arvrt Ay\)ot. 
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1 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 




President 


Charles C. Sherrard '90 


Detroit, 


1st Vice-President 


Frederick H. Nickerson '93 


Ann Arbor, 


2d Vice-President 


Lillian M. Geddes '93 


Ann Arbor, 


3d Vice-President 


Clarence G. Stone '77 


Detroit. 


Recording Secretary Louis J. Spenker '89 


Toledo, 0, 


Corresponding) 
Secretary and) 
Treasurer ) 


1 

- Wallace Palmer '90 

1 


Ann Arbor, 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


President 


John M. Lee '78 


Rochester, N, V, 


Vice-President 


Ernest A. Clark '90 


Ann Arbor, 


Secretary 


Nelson H. Chamberlain '92 


Los Angeles, Cat, 


Treasurer 


Fred J. Peck '91 


Ansom'a, Conn. 


COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


President 


Louis P. Hall '89 


Ann Arbor, 


Vice-President 


Ethelwyn Phillips '93 


Chicago, III, 


Secretary and ) 
Treasurer \ 


Allison W. Haidle '92 


Ann Arbor, 



General Index. 



Academic Year, 6, 35, 125, 139, 152, 160, 

170. 
Acoustics, Instruction in, 76, 77. 
Adams-Jewett Collection, 24. 
Admission Conditions, Rule concerning, 

.99- 
Admission on Certificate or Diploma: 

In College of Dental Surgery, 170. 

In Department of Law, 140". 

In Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, 44. 

In Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 125. 

In Homoeopathic Medical College, 160. 

In School of Pharmacy, 153. 
Admission, Requirements for: 

In College of Dental Surgery, 170. 

In Department of Law, 139. 

In Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, 35. 

In Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 125. 

In Engineering Courses, 39, 104. 

In Graduate School, 117. 

In Homoeopathic Medical College, 160. 

In School of Pharmacy, 153. 
Advanced Standing, Admission to: 

In College of Dental Surgery, 172. 

In Department of I^w, 141 

In Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, 41. 

In Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 127. 

In Homoeopathic Medical College, 162. 
it.sihetics, Instruction in, 68. 
Algebra, Instruction in, 75, 76, 122. 
Algebra, Requirement for Admission, 

37, 38, 40, 104, 126, 153, 161, 171. 
Alumni Associations, Officers of, 275. 
Alumni Day, 6. 
Ames Herbarium. 24. 
Anatomical Laboratory, 133. 
Anatomical Museum, 132. 
Anatomy, Instruction in, 86, 87, 132, 174. 
An^lo-Saxon, Instruction in, 62, 64. 
Annual Mv>rphology, Instruction in, 86. 
Animal Morphology, Laboratory of, 29. 
Announcements for 1894-95, 6. # 
Annual Fee, 31. 
Archaeological Collection, 25. 
Archaeology, Instruction in, 52. 
Arithmetic, Requirement for Admission, 

126, 140, 153, 161, 170. 
Art Collection, 26. 



Assaying, Instruction in, 80. 
Assyrian, Instruction in, 55. 
Astronomical Observatory, 21. 
Astronomy. Instruction in, 83, 123. 
Astronomy, Requirement for Admission, 

39, 40, 41, 104. 
Attendance and Discipline. 102. 

Bachelor of Arts, Degree of, 20, 94. 
Bachelor of Laws, Degree of, 20, 148. 
Bachelor of letters, Degree of, 20, 96. 
Bachelor of Philosophy, Degree of, 20, 

Bachelor of Science, Degree of, 20, 95, 

96, no. III, H2, 113, 114. 
Bachelor's Degrees on Credit System, 

94- . 

Bachelor's Degrees on University Sys- 
tem. 97, 

Bacteriology, Instruction in, 83, 131. 

Bagley Collection of Medallions, 26. 

Baldwin Lectures, 33. 

Beal-Steere Collections, 24, 25. 

Bibliography, Instruction in, 74. 

Biology, Degree in, 114. 

Biology, General, Instruction in, 85, 123. 

Blackstone's Commentaries, Require- 
ment for Admission, 141. 

Board, Cost of, 32. 

Board of Regents, 8, 19. 

Board of Visitors, 8. 

Botanical Collection, 24. 

Botanical Laboratory, 29. 

Botany, Instruction in, 88, 12^;, 154. 

Botany, Requirement for Admission, 37, 
39. 4'» 126, 154, 161, 171. 

Buhl Law Library, 150. 

Calculus, Instruction in, 75, 76, 123. 
Certificates of Attendance, 149. 
Chapel Exercises, 3^. 
Chemical Laboratories, 28, 133, 
Chemistry, Degree in, 113. 
Chemistry, Instruction in, 78, 79, 80,81, 

82, 83, 12^, 131, 154, 155, 174. 
Chemistry, Museum of, 25. 
Chemistry, Professional Study of, 113. 
Chemistry, Requirement for Admission, 

39. 40, 41, 104. 
Chinese E"xhibit, 25. 
Choral Union, 34. 
Christian Association, 33. 
Civil Authorities, Relation of Students 

to, 32. 
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Civil Engitieer, Degree of, 20, 112. 

Civil Knjjineering, 91, 103, no. 

Civil Government, Requirement for Ad- 
mission, 41. 

Class Day, 6. 

Classical Fellowship, 124. 

Club Courts, 148. 

Clubs, Boarding, 32. 

College of Dental Surgery, 170, 267. 

College Year— See Academic Year. 

Commencement, 6. 

Conchology, instruction in, 86. 

Constitutional History, Instruction in, 66, 
146. 

Constitutional Law, Instruction in,f6, 145. 

Courses of Instruction, 48, 104, 113, 114, 
117, 127, 14J, 154, 162. 172. 

Credit System, Craduation on, 94. 

Crystallography, Instruction in, 155 

Danish, Instruction in, 62. 
Degrees conferred in 1893, 181. 
Degrees given in the University, 20, 118 
Degrees, Higher, 118, 119, 120, 177. 
Degrees, Requirements for: 

In College of l)ental Surgery, 176. 

in Department of Law, 148. 

In Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, 94, 95, 96, 97, no, in, 
112, 113, 114, 118, no, 120. 

In Department of j^Iedicine and Sur- 
gery, 130.^ 

In Knginecring Courses, 109. 

In Homosopaihic Medical College, 166. 

In Professional Study of Chemistry, 113. 

In School of Pharmacy, 157. 

In Special Course in Biology, 114. 
Degrees, Rules concerning, 120. 
Demonstration Courses, 138. 
Dental Lihoratory, 178. 
Dental Library, 21, 177. 
Dental Museum, 177. 
Dental Surgery, College of, 170, 267. 
Dentistry, Instruction in, 174. 
Department of I^w, 139, 244. 
Department of Literature, Science, and 

ihc Arts, 35, 193, 271. 
Department ot Medicine and Surgery, 125, 

De Pue Collection, 26. 

Descripti\e (ieonietry. Instruction in, 90. 

Diplunui, Admission on, 44, 125, 140, 153, 

ifo, 170. 
Diploma Fee, 32. 
Diploma Schools, List of, 45. 
Discipline, 32, icis. 
Dispensary Instruction, 129. 
Doctor of Dental Science, Degree of, 177. 
Doctor of Dental Surgery, Degree of, 20, 

176. 
Doctor of Letters, Degree of, 20, 118. 
Doctor of Medicine, Degree of, 20, 130, 

166. 
Doctor of Philosophy, Degree of 20, iiS. 
D()Ct<;r <jf Science, Degree of, 20, 118. 
I )i)rs(h Library, -■(). 
Drawing. Instruction in, 89, 105. 
Drug Prcjvings, 1G2. 



Eckel Museum, 167. 

Economic Geology, Instruction in. 84, 108. 
Election of Studies, Rules concerning, 99. 
Electrical Engineer, Degree of, 20. 1x2. 
Electrical Engineering, 103, 108, 112. 
Electricity, Instruction in. 76, 77. 
Electrotherapeutical Laboratory, 133. 
Electrotherapeutics, 131. 
Elisha Jones Classical Fellowship, 124. 
Elocution, Instruction in, 65, 144. 
Embryology, Instruction in, 87. 
Engineering, Civil, 91, 103, 110. 
Engineering, Electrical, 103, 108, 112. 
Engineering, Graduate Studies, 112. 
Engineering, Marine, 93, 108. 
Engineering, Mechanical, 91, 103, no. 
Engineering, Mining, 93, 103, 108, 111. 
Engineering Courses, Requirements for 

Admission, 39, 104. 
Engineering Laboratory, 30, 107. 
English Language and Literature, In- 
struction in, 62, 122. 
English, Requirement for Admission, 36, 

38, 40, 104, 126, 140, 153, 161, 170. 
Entomology, Instruction in, 86. 
Ethics, Instruction in, 68, 69. 
Ethnological Collection, 25. 
Examinations for Admission, Places and 
Times of: 

In College of Dental Surgery, 6, 171. 

In Department of Law, 6, 139. 

In Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, 6, 43. 

In Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 6, 126. 

In Homoeopathic Medical College, 6, 161 

In School of Pharmacy, 6, 154, 
• Examinations, Rules concerning, loi, 

119, 129, 143, 156,166, 174. 
Expenses, 51, 124, 137, 151, 159, 169, 179. 

Faculties, Members of, 9. 

Faculty of College of Dental Surgery, 267. 

Faculty of Department of Law, 244. 

Facidty of Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, 193 

Faculty of Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 233. 

Faculty of Homoeopathic Medical Col- 
lege, 264. 

Faculty of School of Pharmacy, 261. 

Fees — See Expenses. 

Fellowship, Elisha Jones Classical, 124. 

Foley Guild, 33. 

Forge Shop and Forging, 30, 92, 107. 

Foundry, 30, 92, 107. 

French, Instruction in, 55, 122. 

French, Re(iuirement for Admission, 38, 
39. 4"* 41, i"4- 

Garrigues Collection, 24. 

Geography, Requirement for Admission, 140 
Cieological Collection, 22. 
Geological Laboratory, 29. 
Geology, Economic, 84, 108. 
Geology, Instruction in, 84. 
Geology, Recjuireraent for Admission, 39, 
40, 41, 104. 
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Geometry, Instruction in, 75, 76, 123. 
Geometry, Requirement for Admission, 

37» 38, 40, 104, 126, 153, 161, 171. 
German, Instruction in, 58, 122, 
German, Requirement for Admission, 38, 

39, 40, 41, 104, 153. 
Goethe Library, 20. 
Ciothic, Instruction in, 61. 
Graduate Courses; 

In College of Dental Surgery, 176. 

In Department of Law, 145. 

In Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 130, 138. 

In School of Pharmacy, 158. 
Graduate School, 35, 117. 
Graduates of 1893, 181. 
Graduation, Requirements for — See De- 
grees. 
Graphics, Instruction in, 91, 106. 
Greek, Instruction in, 49, 121. 
Greek, Requirement for Admission, 38, 
Gynaecology, Instruction in, 163. 

Hagerman Collection of History and 

Political Science, 20. 
Harrington Collection, 24. 
Harris Hall, 33. 
Hebrew, Instruction in, 54. 
Herbaria, 24. 

Histological Laboratory, 134. 
Histology, Instruction in, 86,87, S^* ^S'* 
Historical Collection, 26. 
History, Instruction in, 65, 122, 
History, Requirement for Admission, 37, 

38, 40, 41, 104, 126, 141, 161, 171. 
Hobart Guild, 33. 

Honioropathic Medical College, 160, 264. 
Hospitals, 31, 13C, 168. 
Houghton Herbarium, 24. 
Hydraulics, Instruction in, 91, 106. 
Hygiene, Instruction in, 83, 131. 
Hygienic Laboratory, 135. 

Inland League, 33. 

Institutes of Homceopathy, 163. 

Instruction, Courses of, 48, 117, 121, 127, 

142, 154, 162, 17J. 
International I^iw, Instruction in, 73, 
Italian, Instruction in, 57. 

Laboratories, 27, 132, 133, 134, 135, 178. 
Laboratory Expenses, 32, 138, 159, 169. 

I-aryngology, Instruction in, 163. 

l^iin, Instruction in, 51, 121. 

l^tin. Requirement for Admission, 37, 38, 
39.40,41,104,126,153,161,171. 

Law, Department of, 139, 244. 

I^w Lectures, 142. 

I^w Library, 21, 140. 

Leading Cases, Study of, 144. 

Lecture Association, 33. 

Lederer Collection, 22. 

Lewis Collection of Paintings and Statu- 
ary, 26. 

Libraries, 20, 136, 149, 159, 177. 

Literary and Scientific Societies, 34. 



Literary Department, 35, 193, 271, 
Lithology, Instruction in, 84. 
Logic, Instruction in, 67, 69. 

Machine Shop, 30, 107. 

Machinery and \W\\ Work, Instruction in, 
9i,»j2,93, 106. 

Magnetism, Instruction in, 77 

Marine Engineering, Instruction in, 93, 
. 108. 

Master of I^ws, Degree of, 20, 148. 

Master of Pharmacy, Degree of, 20, 158. 

Masters' Degrees in Arts, Philosophy 
Science, and Letters, 20, 118, 148. 

Materia Medica, Instruction in, 155, 162, 

Materia Medica, Museum of, 133, 

Mathematics, Instruction in, 74, 122. 

Mathematics, Requirement for Admis- 
sion, 37, 38, 40, 126, 153, 161, 170. 

Matriculation Fee, 31. 

McMillan Hall, 33. 

McMillan Shakespeare Library, 20. 

Mechanical Engineer, Degree of, 20, 112. 

Mechanical Engineering, 91, 103, no. 

Mechanical Laboratory, 30, 107. 

Mechanics, Instruction in, 75, 76, 123. 

Medical Library, 21, 136. 

Medicine and Surgery, Department of, 
»25, 233. 

Metallurgy, Instruction in, 94, 103, 108, 
m. 

Microscopy, Instruction in, 154. 

Mineralogical Collection, 22. 

Mineralogy, Instruction in, 84. 

Mining Engineer, Degree of, 20, 112. 

Mining Engineering, 93, 103,108, iii. 

Morphological Laboratory, 29. 

Museums, 21, 132, 136, 167, 177. 

Music, Instruction in, 73. 

Musical Society, 34. 

Natural History, Museum of, 22. 
Natural i'hilusophy — See Physics. 
Naval Architecture, Instruction in, 93, 

108. 
Newberry Hall, 33. 
Non-resident Students, 119, 177. 
Norwegian, Instruction in, 62. 
Nurses, Training School for, 137. 

Observatory, Astronomical, 21. 
Obstetrics, Instruction in, 163. 
Ophthalmology, Instruction in, 163. 
Optics, Instruction in, 76, 77. 
Oratorical Association, 34. 
Oratory, Instruction in, 65, 144. 
Organic Chemistry, Instruction in, 80, 

81,82,123,155. 
Organization of the University, 19. 
Otology, Instruction in, 163, 

Paedology, Instruction in, 163. 
Palaeontology, Instruction in, 84, 85. 
Parsons Library, 20. 
Pathological laboratory, 135. 
Pathology, Instruction in, 131. 
Patterson Collection, 23. 
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Pedagogy — See Teaching, 
i^haruiaceutical Chemist, Degree of, 20, 

157. 

Pharmacognosy, Instruction in, 155 

Pharmacognosy, Museum of, 25. 

Pharmacy, Instruction in, 154, 155. 

Pharmacy, School of, 152, 261. 

Philosophy, Instruction in, 67, 122. 

Photography, Instruction in, 80. 

Physical Geography, Requirement for 
Admission, 30, 40, 41, 104, 171. 

Physical Laboratory, 27. 

Physics, Instruction in, 76, 123, 154. 

Physics, Requirement for Admission, 37, 
39. 49. 4». 104, 126, 154, 161, 171. 

Physiological Chemistry, Instruction in, 
83. 

Physiological Laboratory, 134. 

Physiology, Instruction in, 89, 131,. 

Physiology, Requirement for Admission, 
39, 40, 41, 104, 126, \i\, 171. 

Political Economy, Instruction in, 71, 122. 

Poliiical Science, Instruction in, 146. 

Practice Court, 146. 

Professional Courses in Literary Depart- 
ment, 102, 116, 130. 

Psychology, Instruction in, 68, 69, 70. 

Quaternions, Instruction in, 76. 

Railroad Engineering, 105. 

Recesses, 6. 

Regents, Board of, 8, 19. 

Religious Culture, Aids to, 33. 

Rhetoric, Instruction in, 62. 

Rhetoric, Requirement for Admission, 36. 

Richards Collection of Coins, 26. 

Rogers Gallery, 26. 

Roman Law, Instruction in, 52, 

Romingcr Collection, 22. 

Rules and Regulations, 98, 120. 

Sager Herbarium, 24. 
Sanskrit, Instruction in, 53. 
Schedule of Studies: 

In College of Dental Surgery, 173- 

In Department of Law, 142, 145. 

In Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, 48, 

In Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 127. 

In Homoeopathic Medical College, 164. 

In School of Pharmacy, 155. 
Scholarships, 123. 
School of Pharmacy, 152, 261. 
Semitic Languages, Instruction in, 53. 
Senate, University, 19. 
Shakespeare Library, 20. 
Shop Practice, 92, 107. 
Slocum Lectureship, 33. 
Smithsonian Deposits, 22, 24. 
Societies, 34. 
Spanish, Instruction in, 58. 



Special Students in Law Department, 141. 
Special Students in Literary Department, 

42. 
Steam Engine, Instruction in Principles of, 

92, 93, 107. 
Stereotomy, Instruction m, oo. 
Strength and Resistance of Materials, In- 
struction in, 91, 106. 
Structures, Theory of, 91, 106. 
Students, Catalogue of: 
In College of Dental Surgery, 267. 
In Department of Law, 245. 
In Department of Literature, Science, 

and the Arts, 195, 271 
In Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 234. 
In Homoeopathic Medical College, 264. 
In School of Pharmacy, 261. 
Students' Christian Association, 33. 
Students not Candidates for a Degree, 

Admission of, 42, 141, 
Summer Courses of Instruction, 121. 
Surgery, Instruction in, 162. 
Surveying, Instruction in, 90, 105. 
Swedish, Instruction in, 61. 

Tappan Presbyterian Association, 33. 

Teachers' Certificate and Diploma, 116. 

Teaching, Science and Art of, 70, 115, 122. 

Technological Studies in Literary De- 
partment, 102. 

Text-book Instruction in Department of 
Law, 143. 

Therapeutics, Instruction in, 132. 

Thermodynamics, Instruction in, 92, 107. 

Theses, Rule relating to, 120. 

Training School for Nurses, 137. 

Trigonometry, Instruction in, 75, 76, 122. 

Trigonometry, Requirement for Admis- 
sion, 40, 104. 

Unity Club, 33. 

University Hospital, 136. 

University, Organization of, 19. 

University Senate, 19. 

University System, ''Graduation on, 97. 

Urine, Analysis of, 155. 

Vacations, 6. 
Visitors, Board of, 8. 

Wesleyan Guild, 33. 
White Collection of Medallions, 26. 
White Geological Collection, 22. 
Women, Admission of, ip, 125, 160. 
Woodwork, Instruction m, 92. 

Zoological Collection, 24. 
Zoological Laboratory, 29. 
Zoology, Instruction in, 85. 
Zoology, Requirement for Admission, 39, 
40, 41, 104, 126. 161, 171. 



